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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


FTER two years of rapid expansion, economic activity in Canada 
continues to show few signs of slackening. It now appears likely 
that the gross national product in 1956 will approach $30 billion, a gain 
of about 10 per cent over 1955. The resulting employment increase will 
probably average out to about 4 per cent. During November the post- 
harvest seasonal employment decline was well underway but it was 
evidently much more gradual than usual because of the continued buoy- 
ancy in non-agricultural industries. In the week ended November 17, 
persons with jobs were estimated at 5,630,000, some 44,000 fewer than 
a month earlier, but 211,000 more than in November 1955. 


The prolonged harvest season came to an end during the month 
and with it a sharp decline in farm employment. Persons with jobs on 
farms declined by an estimated 101,000 between mid-October and mid- 
November. In non-farm industries, on the other hand, employment in- 
creased by an estimated 57,000 to a total 246,000 higher than that for 
November 1955. Moet of this gain reflected the beginning of the pre- 
Christmas rush of activity in trade and service. It also reflected the 
the hiring in automobile and parts industries, which have been slow in 
increasing employment following the model change-over this year. 

Unemployment rose seasonally in November but remained lower 
than last year. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work, 
which dropped to a low of 97,000 in September and 98,000 in October, 
rose to 135,000 in November. The November figure represented 2.3 per 
cent of the labour force, compared with 2.9 per cent a year earlier. 


The increase in employment over the past twelve months has been 
shared by almost all non-agricultural industries, construction showing 
the largest relative gain. Expansion in construction has been largely 
concentrated in the industrial and engineering fields and it appears 
likely that some parts of the ambitious program planned for 1956 will 
have to be carried forward into 1957. Residential construction, on the 
other hand, has slackened off, and a marked decline in the number of 
housing starts in recent months indicates a larger drop than usual in 
residential construction during the winter months. 


A Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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Farm Labour in 1956 


One of the more remarkable developments of the past two years 
has been the accelerated increase in non-farm employment, the cor- 
respondingly greater decline in the farm labour force, and the increasing 
degree of farm labour shortages during the harvest period. These facts 
were brought out clearly in the reports of provincial delegates attending 
the fourteenth annual Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference, which 
met in Ottawa early in December. Farm production has been maintained 
and increased only through the continued mechanization of operations, 
the more efficient use of available labour and the fuller use of all pos- 
sible sources of labour supply. 


The recent movement of people from farming into other more lucrative 
pursuits is not new, although the transfer has never been as large. In 
the eight years before 1954, non-agricultural employment rose at an 
average annual rate of 102,000; in this period the annual net shift of 
workers out of agriculture was about 40,000. In each of the past two 
years, however, non-agricultural employment has grown by more than 
200,000 and the average outflow from agriculture has risen to 50,000. 


The unusual pattern of farm employment in 1956 (see charts) illus- 
trates one aspect of the more efficient use of manpower. During the 
first half of the year, the year-to-year decrease in farm employment was 
quite substantial —some 63,000 on the average. During the harvest pe- 
riod, however, this gap closed (employment was even slightly higher 
than a year earlier in October) but reappeared in November. One of the 
main contributing factors was the unusually good weather during both 
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seeding and harvesting, which extended the harvest over a considerably 
longer period than usual. The pattern also indicates, however, that 
while fewer workers were required for ordinary operations, the farmer 
was less able to do without extra help during the harvest. This would 
tend to increase the seasonal swing in farm employment and, in fact, 
a close examination of the Labour Force Survey estimates of the past 
few years does show that the amplitude of the seasonal variation in 
farm employment has increased. 


The decline in agricultural employment during the past two years 
has been fairly uniform among the various categories of workers, the 
annual decrease ranging from 5 per cent for own-account workers to 8 
per cent for paid workers. It is notable, however, that the drop in the 
number of paid workers in agriculture this year is four times the long- 
term postwar average, while the drop in own-account workers is double 
the long-term average. 


Virtually all agricultural areas experienced some drain of manpower 
in the past two years, although the rate of decline differed considerably 
from one region to the next. The heaviest losses were in Quebec and 
Ontario (11 and 8 per cent annually, respectively), more than offsetting 
the increases that took place during the economic recession of 1954. In 
the Prairie and Atlantic regions the drop was only half the long-term 
average. Jt should be noted, however, that in these latter regions there 
was no offsetting increase during the recession of 1954. 


At the Farm Labour Conference mentioned above, the reviews given 
by officials of both provincial governments and the National Employment 
Service confirmed the view that, by and large, acute shortages of farm 
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labour in 1956 were concentrated in Ontario and the four western prov- 
inces. In general, the shortages in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces 
were neither as widespread nor as prolonged as elsewhere. In the short- 
age areas, the main reason given for the scarcity of farm labour was the 
competing demand for labour from other industries, particularly industrial, 
highway and pipeline construction. This not only reduced the supply of 
local labour but also cut down the size of the various harvest movements. 
A number of other important factors also contributed to the shortage. 
Foremost among these were the reduced number of immigrant farm workers 
this year and higher wages offered in many other types of work. 


The shortage of farm labour was overcome, in general, by using the 
available sources of supply more fully and by increasing mobility. In 
the sugar beet areas around Chatham, Ont., for example, the shortage of 
labour for thinning operations was acute. Upon investigation it was learn- 
ed that suitable workers might be available in Quebec. A recruiting pro- 
gram in the St. Georges Est area was arranged through the co-operation 
of the National Employment Service and provincial authorities, with the 
result that 140 workers were moved to Ontario. Costs of transportation 
were divided among the workers, the employer and the Ontario Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Committee. 


A somewhat similar arrangement was necessary to relieve the short- 
age of sugar beet workers in Manitoba and Alberta. In this case, however, 
the source of supply was Indian reservations, which in previous years 
had supplied only a limited number of workers. A special drive was 
instituted by company and government officials and resulted in the re- 
cruitment of 600 workers, about three times the number employed in other 
years. 


During the tobacco harvest in southern Ontario, the shortage of 
labour stemming from the drain of workers to other industries was in- 
tensified by a 25-per-cent increase in tobacco acreage this year. Des- 
pite arrangements to bring in a larger number of workers from the United 
States, the shortage of workers at the beginning of August was critical. 
In response to urgent requests, U.S. farm placement officials arranged to 
send some additional workers from the southern states. A vigorous pro- 
gram of advertising for domestic labour was carried out through the radio, 
newspapers, publicity in plants where temporary layoffs were impending 
and the NES job clearance system. As a result, it is estimated that about 
15,000 workers were brought from at least 50 centres in Ontario, Quebec 


and the Maritime Provinces and from the United States to help with the 
har vest. 


One of the most notable features of all harvests this year was the 
increase in the use of part-time workers. Urban workers with or without 
farm experience were hired for work in the evenings, weekends and during 
holidays. Students were used extensively and in some areas the opening 
of schools was delayed. In addition to radio and newspaper advertising, 
the co-operation of Boards of Trade, service clubs and local school 
boards was sought to encourage the best use of all available labour. 
Although the number of workers recruited in this way has not been esti- 
mated, it is known to be substantial. 
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Labour-Management Relations 
| ee a relatively small number of agreements are currently under 


negotiation and some of these have been carried over for the past 
several months. Settlements were reached in the last month affecting 
large numbers of workers in coal mining and tobacco manufacturing, and 
a group health-welfare plan was worked out for non-operating employees 
of the railways. 


Details of recently negotiated wage increases given below show a 
continuance of the strong trend to longer-term agreements with provision 
for automatic increases periodically during the term of the agreement. 


Current Settlements and Negotiations 


Coal Mining—A new collective bargaining agreement effective for 
two years from July 3, 1956, was reached at the end of November by the 
Coal Operators’ Association of Western Canada and the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 18. The agreement applies to approximately 
5,000 coal miners in Alberta and British Columbia. It followed extensive 
bargaining and conciliation and a strike of miners in the Drumheller area. 
The new contract will increase wages by $1.20 a day, 50 cents effective 
from July 3, 1956, and 70 cents from December 1, 1956, Employer con- 
tributions to the welfare and retirement fund are to be increased by 2 
cents a ton during the first year and a further 1 cent during the second 
year. 


In Nova Scotia, approximately 10,000 coal miners were scheduled to 
vote December 18 on the terms of a new agreement negotiated by District 
26 of the United Mine Workers of America and the Dominion Coal Co., 
Limited, The agreement provides an immediate wage increase of $1.00 a 
day, a further $1.00 dependent on production quotas, and a further 80 
cents a day effective December 1, 1957. This represents the first wage 
increase in the industry in several years and, as in the west, followed 
prolonged bargaining and conciliation. 


Railways —During the past month, the major railway companies and 
the unions of non-operating employees approved a group health and wel- 
fare plan providing life and accident insurance, hospital, medical and 
surgical benefits. Details of the plan, scheduled to take effect January 
1, were worked out by negotiation as provided in an agreement reached 
earlier in the year, The insurance will be financed through equal con- 
tributions of $4.25 per month by the companies and the employees and 
will apply to employees and their families, estimated to number 500,000, 


Tobacco = Between 3,000 and 4,000 employees in Ontario and Quebec 
are affected by new agreements between the Tobacco Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, the Imperical Tobacco Company of Canada and the Tuckett 
Tobacco Company. Under the two-year agreements, workers will receive 
wage increases of 10 cents an hour in the first year and 5 cents in the 
second. Provision was also made for increased vacation benefits. 


Other —Among other important contracts under negotiation or con- 
ciliation at the middle of December were the following: Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
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men; Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; Canadian Pacific Airlines and the International As- 
sociation of Machinists; Canadian National Steamships (West Indies) 
Limited and the Seafarers’ International Union; Polymer Corporation, 
Limited, and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union; 
Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, and the United Automobile 
Workers of America; Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Limited, Montreal, 
and the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen; America Can Company of Canada 
Limited and several can workers’ federal unions, 


The first five were in various stages of conciliation under federal 
jurisdiction, The Chrysler dispute was under consideration by a con- 
ciliation board formed under the Ontario Labour Relations Act and the 
differences at Canadian Car and Foundry were referred to the conciliation 
service of the Province of Quebec. 


Wage Changes Provided in Collective Agreements 


Information taken from a sample of collective agreements (379 
covering 304,454 workers) signed during the six-month period between 
March 31 and October 1, 1956, shows that general increases in wages 
were provided in approximately 90 per cent of the agreements. In none 
were wages decreased, but in 7 per cent wage rates remained unchanged 
from the previous agreement. In the remaining few agreements, the lack 
of a previous agreement or a change in job classifications rendered 
measurement of the wage change impossible, although it was evident in 
some cases that wages were increased. 


Chart 1-WAGE CHANGE PROVISIONS, 1956 
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A significant feature of the agreements examined is that half of them 
will remain in force for two years or longer. As recently as 1954, a 
sampling of agreements showed that only 20 to 25 per cent were then 
effective for longer than one year (L.G. 1954, p. 852). 


Chart 1 shows the general provisions regarding wage changes for the 
agreements examined. Chart 2 shows the duration of the 335 agreements 
in which wage increases were granted in 1956 and Chart 3 shows the 
duration of the 651 agreements examined in 1954. 


Table 1 — Amount of W I 
ao Of the 3 152 agreements PEgE y inqgrestnants of GracYost'ss 
viding wage increases and effective Duration or Less 


for one year or less, an increase 
of 5 to 10 cents was most common. 


3 : Agreements Workers 

The ranges of wage increases in - ae OEE 
cents per hour are shown in Table 1. 86 66,875 
30 ie 

9 2,18 

Among the 183 agreements 2 1,510 
having durations longer than one e 3 
152 113, 783 


year, 61, or one-third, provided 


wage increases only in the first year of the agreement. Again, an increase 
ranging from 5 to 10 cents was most common although 31 were in the 
ranges above 10 cents. 


The other two-thirds provided wage increases in the first year of 
the contract and additional automatic increases in the subsequent year 
or years. The two-year agreement granting 5 to 10 cents in each year 
was most common, followed closely by two-year agreements granting 
10 to 15 cents in the first year and 5 to 10 cents in the second. The 
ranges of rates for the longer term contracts are shown in Table 2. 


Table 2—Amount of Wage Increase in Agreements of More than One Year's Duration 
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Work Stoppages 


Preliminary figures for November 1956 show that 36 work stoppages 
were in progress, involving 4,241 workers in a time loss of 40,860 man- 
days. For October 1956, the figures were 40 stoppages, 15,315 workers 
and 133,870 days. In November 1955, there were 27 strikes and lockouts, 
involving 21,581 workers in a time loss of 379,725 days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


HE completion of the harvest 
q was followed by a noticeable 

DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE | : ; : 
FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES | easing of labour requirements in 
| many areas of the country. The 

general shortage of workers that 
prevailed in 20 areas at the begin- 
ning of October disappeared and 
unemployment rose sufficiently in 
an additional 32 areas to result in 
their reclassification from the bal- 
anced tothe moderate labour surplus 
category. The effects of the season- 
al downturn in employment were 
most evident in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, where 14 shortage areas 
were reclassified, This was still the 
only region, however, with no la- 
bour surplus areas at the first of 
December. Two-thirds of the areas 
in the Atlantic and Pacific regions 


ouaaassesccunacennnciaesSLEEEESS 


Sub ial Mod < 
“Surplus as Surplus HA and one-half of the areas in Quebec 
were in the moderate labour sur- 
Balance Shortage pl us category. 


The local unemployment pic- 
ture continued to compare favorably 
with that of last year. In terms of wage-earners, Jabour demand was in 
approximate balance with supply in almost three-quarters of the country, 
compared with less than 60 per cent at this time last year and less than 
30 per cent in 1954. However, there were a few areas where special con- 
ditions resulted in a year-to-year increase in unemployment. In several 
areas of the Atlantic region, unemployment was higher than last year be- 
cause pulp cutting was completed earlier this fall. On the other hand, 
it was very much lower than last year in virtually all areas of the Prairie 


region. 
A imat Lab 
eee 198s" 1955 ass. foes. ant 1955 


Labour Market 
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Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


*See inside back cover May 1956 Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


Group 1 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


AJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000; 
) per cent or more in agriculture) 


eee P| Ae. tte nde poten (PTA “Ir de) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 2 


QUEBEC-LEVIS <—— 

ST. JOHN’S —— 

VANCOUVER ~NEW © 
WESTMINSTER 

Windsor 


Brantford 
CORNER BROOK 
CORNWALL << 


FARNHAM - < 
GRANBY 

JOLIETTE = 

MONCTON << 

NEW GLASGOW <——— 

PETERBOROUGH <—— 

Saint John 

Shawinigan Falls 

SYDNEY . pie 

TROIS RIVIERES <—— 

VICTORIA <— 


CHATHAM === 
CHARLOTTETOWN <—— 


BATHURST <——— 

BRACEBRIDGE ee 

CAMPBELLTON <—— 

CENTRAL VANCOUVER es) 
ISLAND 

Chilliwack 

GRAND FALLS <— 

Drummondville 


MONTMAGNY Comme! 
NEWCASTLE .—— 
OKANAGAN VALLEY <— 
OWEN SOUND 


ee 
PRINCE GEORGE <—— 
Prince Rupert 


SOREL <— 

STE. AGATHE- ¢ 
ST. JEROME 

ST. HYACINTHE “<—— 

St. Stephen 

TRURO <<; 


VALLEYFIELD << 
VICTORIAVILLE <—— 
YARMOUTH _—— 


December 1, 1956 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 3 Group 4 
CALGARY < 
EDMONTON S| 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
OTTAWA -HULL <—— 
Toronto 
WINNIPEG <-—— 


FORT WILLIAM- & 
PORT ARTHUR 


Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Rouyn— Val d'Or 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
SUDBURY <—— 
TIMMINS — 
KIRKLAND LAKE 


Barrie 
BRANDON << 
LETHBRIDGE <— 
MOOSE JAW —— 
NORTH BATTLEFORD <— 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Thetford — Megantic — 

St, Georges 
YORKTON ——— 


Belleville — Trenton 
Beavharnols 
Brampton 
Bridgewater 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
DRUMHELLER < 
DAWSON CREEK << 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 
Gaspé 
Goderich 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
Lachute — 

Ste. Thérése 
Lindsay 
LISTOWEL — 
MEDICINE HAT <—— 
North Bay 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimousk! 
SAULT STE. MARIE <——— 
Simcoe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Thomas 
Summerside 
SWIFT CURRENT <—— 
Trail - Nelson 
Walkerton 
WEYBURN <— 
Woodstock — 

Ingersoll 
Woodstock, N.B. 


— The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved. 


ATLANTIC 
“EMPLOYMENT. showed the usual 


seasonal decrease during November 
as activities such as farming, con- 
550,000 | struction and fishing were curtailed. 
$25,000 —S= | Logging employment in Newfound- 
=———_s> ny Es a 4 land declined also; the down-turn 
ee 4 occurred somewhat earlier than usual 
as a\result of summer cutting quotas 
Per vo | being reached early this year. Ac- 
Non-Agriculture | tivity in coal mining declined, too, 
‘| because of the two-month closure 


of the Cumberland Railway and Coal 
Company mine at Springhill follow- 


475,000 


With Jobs: 4 ing the recent disaster. These de- 
riculture BS D 

: 4 creases were partially offset by re- 
TFUAWITTAS OND 4 hiring at the Sydney steel plant. 


Persons with jobs were estimated 
at 517,000 at November 17, a de- 
crease of 17,000 from a month earlier but an increase of 5,000 from a 
year earlier. Except for the Newfoundland logging industry and the Saint 
John Dry Dock, which remained very slack during the month, all major 
industries were more active than a year ago. 


Twelve of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, from the balanced to the moderate surplus category. At December 


1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 


in balance, 7 (5); in moderate surplus, 14 (16). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Un- 
employment increased steadily during the month as a result of seasonal 
layoffs in logging, construction and fish processing. Labour surpluses 
were greater at the end of the month than a year earlier owing to ab- 
normally rapid seasonal declines in logging and construction employment. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Employment declined sharply in this area as a seasonal lull between 
cutting and hauling occurred at many logging camps. Construction ac- 
tivity also showed a marked decline, particularly in outlying districts. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
A genera] slackening in seasonal industries accounted for the rise in 


unemployment. Manufacturing employment continued at a higher level 
than last year. 


Sydney (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Em- 
ployment changed very little in this area. Seasonal declines in outdoor 
activities were partially offset by an upturn in manufacturing employ- 
ment. Unemployment was less severe than last year, largely because of 
strengthening in the heavy industries. 


Moncton (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
construction industry was unusually active for the month. Nevertheless, 
the general contraction of employment in seasonal industries was suf- 
ficient to warrant reclassification of the area. 
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Charlottetown (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Bathurst, Campbellton, Grand Falls, Newcastle, Truro, and Yarmouth 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 
ECONOMIC activity in Quebec 


showed continued buoyancy in No- § 
vember. By mid-month, total employ- — 1955 5 —meeneren 1956 
ment (estimated at 1,582,000) was 


only 5,000 lower than a month ear-  £ , 600,000 a 
Her. This was a considerably small- E 1,550,000 saesse*” Labawi Bote nq 
er drop than in previous years; the [450,000 

employment gain over last year ine § 


creased to 50,000, The seasonal | ROE Fete alr ae 
. = 1,500,000 Persons 
downturn during the month resulted £455.00 With Jobs 


in some increase in unemployment 1,400,000™<oe4— 
in all parts of the region. Ee 
= 150,000 —wae2"s— Persons Without Jobs 

Pulp cutting activity neared a fF rae ig 
peak during the month with employ- ig oe = 
ment lower than in past years. Pulp- : = St hens 
wood companies planned to cut £ JFMAMJJASOND 
about the same amount of pulpwood 
as last year and, because of the 
evident scarcity of labour, have been working steadily throughout the 
summer whenever possible. Production has been up to schedule, although 
a great deal of work remains to be done. Towards the end of November 
it was estimated that at least 4,000 loggers could have been placed had 
they been available. 


With the exception of forestry and retail trade, activity in the pro- 
vince declined seasonally, although all industries had substantially high- 
er employment than last year. In construction, the latest data (September) 
indicate that employment was 18 per cent higher this year than last and 
activity is reported to have been wel] maintained during November, des- 
pite a slackening in residential construction. A 5-per-cent year-to-year 
gain in manufacturing employment was led by the booming electrical 
apparatus, iron and steel products, aircraft and shipbuilding industries. 
Most sections of the clothing and textile industries were operating at 
higher levels than last year. 


Ten areas in the region were reclassified during the, month into the 
moderate surplus category. The situation at December 1 was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 14 (8); in moderate surplus 


10 (16). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Unemployment increased 
in a variety of seasonal occupations during November. The over-all de- 
mand for workers eased, although the requirements for some types of 
skills actually increased (notably for engineers, machine shop and foun- 
dry workers). The year-to-year increase in manufacturing employment 
appeared to be about 5 per cent; the gain was considerably greater than 
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this in electrical apparatus, chemicals and aircraft firms and smaller 
in the clothing industries. Textile employment was slightly lower than 
last year but higher than in 1954. 


‘Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Employment dropped seasonally in construction, machine shops, shoe 
manufacturing and services but the total was still moderately higher than 
last year. The surplus of available workers was smaller a year earlier, 
and the labour demand was stronger. Employment in shipbuilding was 
about 40 per cent higher than last year and prospects are that employment 
will continue high throughout the winter. 


Farnham-Granby, Joliette and Trois Rivieres (major industrial). Reclassi- 
fied from Group 3 to Group 2. The usual decline in seasonal industries 
brought about a sharp increase in unemployment. There was still a con- 
siderable demand for workers, mainly in the logging and primary textile 
industries. 


Montmagny, St. Hyacinthe, Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme, Sorel, Valleyfield 
and Victoriaville (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
usual decline in seasonal industries outweighed the hiring in some parts 
of manufacturing. The strike of textile workers in Montmagny was settled 
of the beginning of November; by mid-month more than half the staff had 
returned to work and production was expected to be back to normal in 
early December. In St. Jéréme, however, the three-montlrold strike at 
the Regent Knitting Mills was still unsettled. 


ONTARIO 


-y EMPLOYMENT in the Ontario re- 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - gion remained stable during Novem- 
ber. A seasonal decline in farm 
employment was fully offset by an 
2,150,000 . ° . 
ee 4] increase in employment in non-farm 
yy Re 


E 2,050,000 eee ee eee 4 industries. At November 17, per 


cS ae Bs . . . 
f 2,000,000 an oy A, | sons with jobs were estimated at 
: ites With Jobs | 2,086,000, some 93,000 more than 
bene 4 in November 1955. Unemployment 
2,000,000 “| increased seasonally but remained 


1,980,000 below year-earlier levels. 


Labour Force 


é 
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: Balas fen ome Outdoor activities, particularly 
{ 100,000-Mamwme —— and Seeking Work =~ farming, declined as usual during 

: | the month, The forestry industry, 
except sawmilling, continued strong, 
however, and employment in the 
distributive industries increased 
markedly. There was also a notice- 
able increase in the automobile and parts industries. 


Reduction in seasonal activities caused six local market areas 
to be reclassified from the shortage to the balanced category and five 
from balance to the moderate surplus category. At December 1, the 
34 areas in the region were classified as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in balance, 27 (25); in moderate surplus, 7 (9). 
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Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Heavy industry in the 
area was working at capacity and abosrbed some of the workers season- 
ally laid off in other industries. Some decline in employment occurred in 
the construction industry, in secondary textiles and in electrical ap- 
pliances. 


Ottawa -Hull (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. The 
change in the ownership of Brading Breweries Ltd. resulted in a number 
of layoffs. Construction remained quite active and hiring of temporary 
sales personnel and mail helpers for the Christmas season increased. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment in most of the 
heavy industry continued steady, with the exception of transportation 
equipment and electrical apparatus and supplies, where some seasonal 
decline occurred. Some consumer goods industries were slackening as 
Christmas production neared completion. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
continued to improve from the low point reached during the late summer. 


Cornwall (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. There 
was a gradual seasonal decline in construction activity on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway project and in residential construction. 


Kitchener (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. The 
reduction in employment was due mainly to curtailments in the pro- 
duction of radio and television components and electrical appliances, 
and to a drop in residential building. 


Peterborough (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
A seasonal decline in construction was almost entirely responsible for 
the drop in employment. 

Sudbury (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3, mainly 
because of reduced employment on road construction. 

Timmins - Kirkland Lake (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 4 to 


Group 3. The curtailment of some construction projects, seasonal closing 
down of sawmills and layoffs of some railroad workers resulted in reduced 


employment. 
Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
Bracebridge (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Listowel, Owen Sound and Sault Ste. Marle (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 4 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 

SEASONAL reductions in employment occurred in the Prairie region 
during November, though the deckine was unusually smal] for the month. 
Persons with jobs were estimated at 982,000 on November 17, a decrease 
of 21,000 from the previous month but an increase of 47,000 from Novem- 
ber 1955, 

The employment decline was entirely confined to agriculture and 
resulted from the completion of harvesting and fall farm work. Non-farm 
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employment increased sharply to 
a record level, as many of the work- 
ers released from farm, work were 


BE: 3 4 absorbed in other industries. As a 
: wn ger , 4 result, the generally tight manpower 
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3 With Jobs: = 4 . 
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4’ the month. Road maintenance show- 
| ed some slackening but the con- 
: 350,000 ‘| struction industry as a whole re- 
Bee pie Pere 4 mained very active- 
be te evan : Fourteen of the 20 areas in 
the region were reclassified during 
the month from labour shortage to 
the balanced category. At December 


1, all 20 areas were in balance, a situation unprecedented in the post- 
war period for this time of year. 


= 1955 ———_ 1956 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. Unemploy- 
ment rose slightly during the month as a result of seasonal slackening 
in construction. While ]abour demand decreased in most outdoor activities, 
shortages persisted for professional engineers, draughtsmen, welders and 
sheet-metal workers. 
Edmonton (metropolitan), Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. There 
was a general easing of manpower requirements during November follow- 
ing six months in which the labour market remained very tight. Never- 
theless, technical personnel, experienced accountants, salesmen, draughts- 
men, engineers and certain types of skilled tradesmen continued to be 
scarce. The construction industry remained unusually active; layoffs were 
largely confined to small contractors and many of the workers released 
were absorbed by large construction firms. Manufacturing employment 
showed further strengthening as packing plants became busier and a 
new plywood plant began operations. Total industrial employment was 
considerably higher than a year ago. 
Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. Unemploy- 
ment increased during the month, largely because of seasonal contraction 
in the construction industry. Concrete and cement workers, painters and 
unskilled construction workers accounted for most of the layoffs. Manu- 
facturing employment changed very little during the month and showed a 
marked improvement over last year. 
Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 4 
to Group 3. Employment continued at a very high level in this area, La- 
bour shortages eased in most occupations but available supplies showed 
only moderate increases, Logging was very active, approaching a seasonal 
peak by the end of the month. 
Brandon, Lethbridge, Moose Jaw, North Battleford and Yorkton (major 
agricultural). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 


Dawson Creek, Drumheller, Medicine Hat, Swift Current and Weybum 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 
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PACIFIC 


TOTAL employment in the Pacific 
region showed very little change peu== 


during November. Persons with | LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ PACIFIC 
1955 ——s 1956 


jobs were estimated at 463,000 at 
November 17, a decrease of 1,000 
from a month earlier but an increase 
of 16,000 from November 1955. 
While the level of employment was 
at a record high for the time of [| ’ With Jobs 
year, bad weather and weakening § 
demand for lumber products re- 
duced labour requirements in some 
areas. As the result of reduced 
hirings, which coincided with the 
winter influx of workers from the 
Prairie Provinces, labour sur 
pluses developed, but to a lesser extent than usual in November. Minor 
shortages continued in some occupations, particularly of experienced 
metal workers, certain professional personnel and office help. Regis- 
trations for employment were increased by a large number of applicants 
for Christmas work. The demand for such workers wags, however, less 
than usual because Friday night opening of stores enabled business to 
cope with at least part of the increased volume of sales. 


The service industry continued to operate well above year-earlier 
levels and, together with trade, accounted for a large proportion of the 
year-to-year increase of employment. In the construction industry, a 
large volume of commercial and industrial work continued but residential 
construction declined; the work force engaged on road and pipeline 
projects was sharply reduced. With the exception of Vancouver Island, 
logging and sawmilling showed a marked decline in employment, mainly 
as a result of high inventories, uncertain market conditions and deep 
snow at higher altitudes. The mining, metal-working, shipbuilding, 
transportation and public utilities industries remained very active. 


During the month, five areas were reclassified, from the balanced 
to the moderate surplus category. At December 1, classification of the 
ten areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in balance, 3 (2); in moderate surplus, 7 (6); in substantial surplus, 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. Unemployment increased largely as a result of the general 
decline in seasonal industries and the influx of workers from out-of-town 
areas. Employment was, however, maintained at high levels in mining, 
metalworking, shipbuilding and non-residential construction. Certain 
professional categories continued to be scarce. 

Victoria (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Apart 
from a marked reduction in house building, which was reported to have 
stemmed from a shortage of mortgage funds, the employment situation 
remained strong in most industries. 

Central Vancouver Island, Okanagan Valley and Prince George (minor), 


Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of December 10, 1956) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (8) ............0000+, 5, 765, 000 + 3.3 
Total persons with joba....... osceuseebussscate é 5,630,000 + 3.9 
At work 35 hours or more....... sicvetecseee 5, 025, V00 + 2.8 
At work less than 35 hours .....esseeee 470,000 423.4 
With jobs but not at work......... doorecncc ci 135,000 ape 
With jobs but on short time..........s0- 29, 000 at WA | 
With jobs but laid off full week......... 12,000 0.0 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | Nov. 135,000 -—16.7 
Persons with jobs in agriculture........... 693,000 ed aS 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... 4,937,000 + 5,2 
Total paid wWorkers........cscsscccecscccecereeeeee 4,511,000 ob 6eT 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic xs 24,800 — 8&8 
Quebec 56,500: —12.0 
Ontario 66,800 — 1.8 
Prairie 26,300 —27.4 
Pacific 27,800 —15.3 
Total, falllere gions: cccees.ccce.caceccscuewenceees 202,200 hits 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit ........ccccccccececevceseeecees Nov. l 139,377 —14.6 
Amount of benefit payments «-.-.crscssesseeeeves | October $ 8, 066, 104 +590 
Industrial employment (1949=100) «-.--..++ Oct. 1 125.8 + 662 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)-..-- Oct. 1 118.4 + 4.4 
Immigration., Rhasnaneasbasiesin svaventsipecancecwcassandsest Ist 9mos. ll 0, 009 +27. 0(c) 
1956 
Strikes and Lockouts 
No otid aysslosttco.c:..0.2. decpccctvestaieeescooceivs November 40, 860 —18.8(c) 
No. of workers involved November 4,241 +49.6(c) 
INOwsofistrikes\ sz .c.ciseclissstsess cartier November 36 +50.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries .........| $66.01 + + 7.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ......seee Sols + O.o 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... 41.5 ar 0.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)...........0000, $63 .62 se ae eR 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... | Nov. 120.3 + + 2.9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)] Oct. 127.3 + Ted 
Total labour income.......ss.ccsesseeee $000,000) September 1,261 + +12.3 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100) 299.0 + + 6.3 
Manufacturitigiectssscccorcssscccttssccaceacceteccotes 295.9 ar + 4.1 
Darables!scicstecessessccscccese 352.8 + + 4.5 
Non-Durables 259.6 + + 3.8 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, ® monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, May Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, May Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of crrrent year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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New Year’s Messages 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour 


For most of the people of Canada the 
year just ended was a year of unequalled 
prosperity. Total output and income con- 
tinued to expand at almost record rates 
throughout the year, following the sharp 
increase in economic activity in 1955. Not 
only were these increases in income shared 
by an increasing number of people, but 
the imcome per capita also rose substan- 
tially. There were plenty of job oppor- 
tunities in most parts of the country 
throughout much of the year and working 
conditions generally continued to improve. 

The increase in employment during 1956 
did not equal the record rate established 
in 1955, but it did increase about as much 
as the supply of manpower and the avail- 
ability of other resources would permit. 
Some shortages of labour developed during 
the period of peak summer demand, even 
with increased labour force participation, 
the natural growth of the population and 
immigration. These shortages of man- 
power were more marked in 1956 than at 
any time since the defence build-up follow- 
ing the outbreak of the Korean War in 
1951. 

Accompanying the larger number of job 
opportunities was an increase in the pro- 
portion of the adult population taking 
employment, especially during the summer 
months. This development, which repre- 
sented a reversal of the trend during the 
last two years, was especially evident in 
the younger and older age groups of the 
labour force—that is between the ages of 
14 and 19 and age 65 and over. There 
was also an increase in the proportion of 
women in the working force. 

The movement from agriculture into 
other types of employment during the year 
was estimated at about 60,000 workers, or 
about twice the average for the past ten 
years. In the face of this, farmers in many 
parts of the country experienced severe 
difficulties in obtaining sufficient labour. 

An examination of average employment 
during the summer months of 1956 shows 
that total non-agricultural employment 
increased by about one quarter of a million 
over the same period in 1955. There were 
spectacular employment gains in some 
industries, particularly manufacturing, con- 
struction and the distribution and service 
industries; these accounted for about 90 
per cent of the total increase. In the 
manufacturing industry, employment this 
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summer increased about 10 per cent from 
the low point reached in 1954. 

For the Canadian labour movement, 1956 
proved to be one of the most significant 
years in its history. At the first conven- 
tion of the new Canadian Labour Con- 
gress in April a high degree of unity was 
achieved in the Canadian labour move- 
ment. With the merging of the affiliated 
membership of the former Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, the new CLC 
began its operations with more than one 
million members. Several subsidiary organ- 
izations of the two old congresses at the 
provincial and local levels have already 
completed amalgamation. 

In thinking of the prospects for our 
future, one must not overlook the possible 
influences of events in other parts of the 
world. We all know that because of events 
in Hungary and the Middle East, 1956 has 
been a year of considerable anxiety to all 
Canadians, particularly to those who are 
friends and relatives of members of the 
Canadian units committed to police duties 
abroad. 

Excluding, however, the possibility of 
unusual influences on Canada from other 
parts of the world, we can say that the 
economic outlook on the basis of present 
developments continues strong and present 
high levels of employment and income in 
Canada are likely to continue. 

The general employment outlook, then, 
is good; but seasonal unemployment will 
be with us again this year as it has been 
every year. I am referring to unemploy- 
ment which is the result of seasonal factors 
rather than the result of changes in general 
economic activity in the country. In the 
past few years extensive efforts have been 
made to increase the amount of work avail- 
able during the winter months, with an 
important part of the efforts being made 
in campaigns organized on the locai level 
in communities all across the country. 
These winter employment campaigns are 
being carried on again this year and I 
would like to urge all Canadians to support 
them actively by having as much work as 
possible done during the winter months 
when men and materials are more readily 
available. 

Finally, on behalf of the federal Govern- 
ment I would like to extend to the working 
people of Canada our best wishes for a 
happy and prosperous New Year. 
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Claude Jodoin 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


As Canadians we can look back on 1956 
as a year of accomplishment. There has 
been new growth and vigour in our country 
and there has been an increased awakening 
of a spirit of justifiable national pride. 
For those of us in the labour movement, 
1956 stands out as the year in which we 
attained a long-sought objective—the merg- 
ing of the two largest central organizations 
into one body—the Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

This event had, of course, significance 
beyond the actual ranks of the organiza- 
tions involved. Organized labour has now 
reached proportions which make its policies 
and actions of national importance. The 
desire for unity had been long-standing and 
when a merger was accomplished those 
actively participating gave sincere support 
through action to their dreams. As a result 
a new organization, representing 1,050,000 
Canadian men and women, has come into 
being, and, during 1956, has become a 
smoothly functioning organization with far 
less difficulty and fewer problems than 
might have been anticipated. 

Now we enter 1957, the first full year 
for the Canadian Labour Congress as a 
functioning organization. We know that as 
a united organization we are better equipped 
than ever before to make Labour’s contri- 
bution to the welfare of our country, and 
the importance of this contribution is likely 
to increase in this and the other years to 
come. 

Canadians enjoyed a large measure of 
prosperity in 1956. Economic conditions 
were, in fact, so good that towards the end 
of the year fears of inflationary trends were 
expressed. Once again there was an effort 
in many quarters to place the blame on 
Labour. Organized labour has in the past 
sought, and will continue to seek, better 
conditions for all workers. We are con- 
vinced that such efforts are essential to 
an expanding economy; and surely no one 
will suggest that Canada has reached the 
limit of her possibilities of economic 
expansion. 

The facts clearly prove that with reason- 
able improvements in wages and working 
conditions, now over a period of a good 
many years, the country has prospered. 
Those who have tried to block Labour’s 
efforts by predictions of doom have been 
proven poor prophets. Labour realizes the 
responsibilities of its position, both in rela- 
tion to its membership and to the country 
as a whole. Our unions see no reason to 
cease efforts to obtain justifiable improve- 
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ments. In fact in the face of radical 
technological changes and in the extension 
of automation, which we may expect in 
1957, it is essential that a high level of 
purchasing power be maintained in Canada, 
if there is to be a market for the goods 
which can now be produced in increasing 
quantities. 

We hope for developments in the legis- 
lative field in 1957. The attainment of a 
comprehensive plan of national health in- 
surance has top priority in the legislative 
aims of our Congress. While there were 
some developments in this regard in 1956 
there was reason for disappointment when 
the year passed without concrete results. 
This condition has existed for many years 
and we now have in very convincing 
statistical forms a picture of the need of 
providing such services. Too many Cana- 
dians are suffering from ill-health simply 
because there has been delay after delay 
on the part of governments. The health 
of the Canadian people is something that 
should not be used as a political football 
and the Canadian Labour Congress will 
exert every effort at its disposal in an 
effort to obtain action in 1957. 


We think also that this is a time when 
steps could be taken to meet other national 
problems. With a high level of employ- 
ment there is an opportunity to introduce 
an industrial pension plan. Many workers 
are now contributing in one form or another 
to plans which will supplement the entirely 
inadequate old age pension when they reach 
retirement. The need for some more 
orderly approach to industrial pensions has 
been widely recognized, and the longer 
action is delayed the more complicated the 
introduction of such a plan will become. 

Increasing concern was expressed during 
1956 at the proportions of the problems we 
face in education. This is a matter which’ 
is In provincial jurisdiction, but the need is 
of such proportion that the co-operation of 
all levels of government is urgently neces- 
sary. It was because of this that our 
Congress recently urged the calling of a 
dominion-provincial conference on educa- 
tion to seek approaches to the problems 
which will inevitably increase as the years 
go by. We hope that 1957 may bring a 
concerted and orderly effort to meet our 
country’s educational needs. 

During 1956, the international situation 
changed dramatically. The Polish people 
won a measure of freedom. The Hungarians 
throw off the yoke of their oppressors only 


to be brutally crushed once more by 
Russian Communist imperialism. The 
Middle East burst into open war which 
threatened to destroy the United Nations 
and to spread over the whole world. The 
Canadian Government, in this perilous 
moment, took the lead in measures to 
restore the authority of the United Nations, 
stop the fighting and establish an inter- 
national police force. This is the right 
policy. The labour movement has stead- 
fastly supported, and will support, the UN, 
knowing that if the UN breaks down, all 
that Labour has won, and even civilization 
itself, may be wiped out. 

But the best hope of peace lies not in 
settling disputes, but in preventing them. 
A world in which two-thirds of the people 
are underfed is the fertile seed-ground for 
war. If we are all to have peace, we must 
help these hungry people. During 1956, 
the Canadian Government increased its aid 
to underdeveloped countries, but it must be 
increased still more. 

But this bread for the hungry is not 
just a task for governments. It is also a 


J. G McLean 


Chairman, 


job for the trade union movement. In 
Canada, strong unions have immeasurably 
contributed to raise the workers’ standard 
of living. Strong unions can do the same 
for the underdeveloped countries; but their 
workers cannot build such unions without 
our help. That is why the Canadian 
Labour Congress and many of its affiliated 
unions and their individual members are 
voluntarily making regular contributions to 
the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, to organize workers in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America; ani we are 
proud that the ICFTU has chosen a great 
Canadian trade unionist, Mr. C. H. Millard, 
former Vice-president of the Canadian 
Labour Congress and Canadian Director of 
the United Steelworkers, to direct this work. 


Free, democratic trade unionism, solidly 
established in every country in the world, 
would be one of the best and surest 
foundations for international peace and 
justice. To the laying of that foundation, 
strong and deep, the Canadian Labour 
Congress in 1957 will devote an increasing 
proportion of its time and energy. 


National Legislative Committee, International Railway Brotherhoods 


It is a real pleasure on behalf of the 
National Legislative Committee, Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhoods, to extend 
greetings for a happy and prosperous New 
Year to our affiliates, to all other labour 
organizations, and to all Canadian workers. 

During the closing months of 1956 the 
existing tension between nations intensi- 
fied, and harmonious relationship between 
certain of the free and democratic nations 
materially lessened. We do hope that 
during the New Year through the organi- 
zation of the United Nations, a solution 
will develop which will restore good-will 
between nations and all people. 

In our annual memoranda presented to 
the federal and provincial Governments, 
proposals were offered which would 
improve laws, provincially and federally, 
beneficial not only to the railway workers 
and their dependents, but for the better- 
ment of social and economic conditions 
affecting the citizens at large. 

The housing shortage for workers with 
an annual income below $3,000 still remains 
acute. The National Housing Act is of 
no assistance to the wage-earner whose 
earnings are less than that amount. It is 
suggested that the Act be amended, lower- 
ing the down payment on houses appraised 
up to $13,500 to 7 per cent, lowering the 
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interest rate to 3 per cent, and introducing 
a maximum earning stipulation of $4,000 to 
purchaser of such home. Further, extend- 
ing the financing under the Act to cover 
existing homes in good condition up to 25 
years of age. 

We have consistently advocated the 
inauguration of a “National Transportation 
Policy” and the re-organization of the 
control of interprovincial and international 
motor vehicle traffic. 

Railways, waterways, airways, highways 
and pipelines are inseparably interrelated 
and should be regulated to serve not only 
individually but collectively in meeting the 
country’s needs. 

Technological changes are recognized as 
progressive and necessary in the economic 
life of our nation, but they can affect many 
persons adversely unless made with reason- 
able and equitable consideration of the 
human element involved. The railway 
industry has introduced a number of major 
and spectacular innovations in the way of 
equipment and operations: a key develop- 
ment is the “Hump Retarder” Classification 
Yard; Centralized Traffic Control (“CTC”) ; 
Teletype and Teleprinter Machine; track 
laying and maintenance operations; the 
IBM Machine in the offices; and the 
introduction of the diesel locomotive. It 
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is evident that automation will in time 
affect in some form or other practically the 
whole range of industry in our nation, and 
we suggest that the governments have a 
study made of industrial efficiency and 
development with the view that automation 
will be used to improve living and working 
standards. 

We believe that the health of the 
citizens of the nation can be materially 
improved through the ultimate creation of 
a national health insurance plan. The 
recent country-wide survey indicates that 
the income affects the family’s health. 
These figures for all Canadians show that 
as a family’s income rises so does the 
number of families getting health care. 
And, conversely, as income goes up the 
number of days lost through illness goes 
down. 

There is growing evidence that the 
national program to rehabilitate Canada’s 
disabled can make a significant contribu- 
tion to the well being of our nation. 

It is proposed that benefits under the 
provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
be increased to 90 per cent of the injured 
workman’s total earnings. 

Extensive proposals have been made in 
connection with safety regulations pertain- 
ing to the motor vehicle operating on the 
highways. Highway accidents occur in a 
direct ratio to the number of motor 
vehicles using the highways. 


Gérerd Picard 
President, 


The accidents occurring at highway- — 
railway crossings at grade have had our 
close attention for many years, and it is 
now the accepted view that the only 
practical solution of the crossing accident 
problem is the elimination of the level 
crossing through the construction of either 
over-passes or under-passes or re-location 
of the highway. Eighty per cent of these 
accidents happen at unprotected crossings, 
and an effort should be made to have all 
level crossings manually protected or 
equipped with protection signals pending 
the elimination of the crossing. 

It has been recommended that the 
provincial governments grant a  supple- 
mentary allowance to persons who are 
allowed benefits under the Old Age Assist- 
ance Act. Further, that recipients under 
the Act be granted free hospital, medical 
and dental service. 

Our Committee has proposed to the 
federal Government that the Old Age 
Security Act be amended to provide that 
pensions be paid to persons 65 years of age 
and over, and the current monthly pension 
of $40 be increased to $50. Also, that the 
monthly benefits under the Family Allow- 
ances Act be increased. 

Again we extend to all trade union 
members and the people of Canada our 
Best Wishes for a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


The year 1956, which began in a period 
of greater prosperity than the preceding 
years, came close to seeing the nations 
involved in another world war at its end. 

We all have reason to be proud of the 
leading part played by Canada in the 
United Nations, which has helped to 
prevent another great war and to revive 
discussions with a view to the settlement 
of Middle East problems and the main- 
tenance of peace. 

The international situation, however, 
remains unsettled. Negotiations have been 
resumed with regard to the dispute in the 
Middle East, but it is not so with Hungary. 
And if there are still some people who 
believed in the good faith of the Soviet 
Union before the massacre of the Hungarian 
people by the Russians, they must bow to 
the facts and accept the overwhelming 
evidence which shows that Russia is not 
seeking by any manner of means to ensure 
world peace or to understand the funda- 
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mental aspirations of the peoples over 
whom she has dropped her iron curtain. 

Let us hope that the United Nations 
may, in 1957, fulfil its great mission more 
effectively with the support of all free 
peoples so as to assure every one of peace, 
freedom and a standard of living con- 
sistent with human dignity. It is perhaps 
time to think of domg away with the veto 
enjoyed by the big powers in the United 
Nations and transforming this organization 
into a world government with jurisdiction 
over certain subjects, like war, which 
should be treated on a world-wide scale. 
Moreover, the first step to be taken by 
this world government should be the aboli- 
tion of war and its replacement by effective 
remedies for the settlement of international 
disputes. 

And now, with these thoughts, I hope 
that every one will remain confident in 
the future, and I send my best wishes on 
the occasion of Christmas and the New 
Year to all workers and their families. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Federations Merge in Four Provinces 


British Columbia 


Proposals for a 30-hour work week, a 
minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, increases 
in pensions and workmen’s compensation 
benefits, a health plan and improved 
social assistance were among the measures 
debated by 450 delegates at the merger 
convention of the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (CLC) in Vancouver 
last month. 


The merger brought together the British 
Columbia Trade Union Congress (formerly 
TLC) and the former CCL body, which 
had been called by the same name as the 
new organization. The merged Federation 
represents about 100,000 union members. 


Dan Radford, President of the former 
CCL Federation, and. Vic Midgely of 
the former TLC body took the chair 
alternately. 

One of the important measures passed 
by the convention, not without some 
opposition, was the placing of a provision 
in the organization’s constitution excluding 
unions controlled by communists, fascists 
or “other totalitarians’ from membership 
in the Federation. 

Notwithstanding this decision, a resolu- 
tion was proposed asking that the United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers Union, 
which was expelled from the TLC several 
years ago on account of left-wing leanings, 
be re-admitted to the provincial body. 
George McKnight of the International 
Woodworkers and Bill Stewart of the 
Marine Workers and Boilermakers spoke 
in favour of the resolution. It was finally 
voted down by the delegates. 

A proposal that the convention should 
urge public ownership of the British 
Columbia Electric Company provoked the 
stormiest debate of the convention. Dele- 
gates from office workers’ and electricians’ 
unions representing employees of the com- 
pany opposed the resolution, making it 
clear that they considered that they were 
better off as employees of a private com- 
pany than they would be as government 
employees. In particular they objected 
that they would lose their bargaining rights 
if the BCE were taken over by the 
Government. 


Robert Strachan, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the B.C. Legislature and a delegate 
of the Carpenters Union from Nanaimo, 
said that the principle of public ownership 
was not the cause of the objections; but 
that rather it was the policy of the 
Government in refusing bargaining rights 
to its employees that was at fault. 

The following amendment to the resolu- 
tion was suggested by Ed O’Connor of the 
B.C. Government Employees’ Association: 

“Providing the bargaining rights of public 
employees are assured by appropriate 
legislation.” 

With this amendment the resolution was 
passed almost without dissent. 

Another clash of opimions occurred on 
the question of whether the Federation 
should or should not follow the practice 
of the former TLC Trade Union Congress 
in electing officers on a geographical basis. 
The former CCL Federation of Labour had 
chosen its council from the province at 
large. 

The matter was debated for more than 
an hour before being put to the vote. 
Ev King of the BC. Electric Office 
Workers opposed the elimination of geo- 
graphical representation as a “dangerous 
precedent” in that the Federation was 
supposed to represent all provincial 
unionists. He said that Vancouver might 
dominate the organization. 

Stu Hodgson of International Wood- 
workers, on the other hand, said that it 
would be a grave mistake “to elect men 
on the basis of where they live rather 
than on their ability”. 

The show-of-hand voting resulted in a 
tie, 170 for and 170 against. Eventually 
this deadlock was broken when in a secret 
ballot the convention voted 179 to 172 
against geographical representation. 

The convention dealt with 106 resolu- 
tions, adopting those calling for a 30-hour 
week, a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, 
bargaining rights for government employees, 
improvement in the equal pay law, the 
right to have representatives on all public 
boards affecting public welfare, legislation 
to make a union shop compulsory when- 
ever 51 per cent or more of the workers in 
a plant favour it, extension of the B.C. 
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Hospital Insurance Service to cover chronic 
cases, and an increase in widow’s allow- 
ances to $100 a month. 

Other resolutions opposed ex parte 
injunctions, called for an immediate pro- 
vincial health plan to fit in with a national 
plan, urged improved workmen’s compen- 
sation and pensions, criticized recent 
increases in the bank interest rate, called 
on the federal and provincia] governments 
for a full-scale program of public works, 
and urged pay for all proclaimed holidays. 


Provincial Minister of Labour Lyle Wicks 
in addressing the convention blamed the 
federal Government for the “freeze” in 
hospital wages, which had been the subject 
of complaint on the part of the Hospital 
Employees Federal Union Local 180. He 
said that the federal Government did not 
give the province enough financial help to 
run the hospitals. He also stated that 
hospital workers’ wages compared very 
favourably with those paid in other 
provinces. 

To this the union’s business manager, 
William Black, retorted that Mr. Wicks 
had overlooked the fact that the people 
of B.C. got more and better hospital 
service than those anywhere else in Canada. 
“We are determined we are not going to 
remain second-class citizens,” he said. 


The electious came as the climax of the 
three-day convention. It had been decided 
by the unity committee that it would be 
more “democratic” if there were no pre- 
arvanged assignment of top positions, and 
the election was consequently “wide-open”. 
James Barton, President of the old Trade 
Union Congress (TLC), who had been 
looked upon as one of the most likely 
candidates for the presidency, announced 
a day or two before the convention that 
he would not attend or run for office, 
saying that he was attending an interna- 
tional committee meeting of his own union. 

Dan Radford, President of the former 
CCL Federation of Labour, and John 
Hayward, Secretary of the TUC, also 
decided not to seek election. 


In the end, the contest for the presidency 
was between Bill Black of the Hospital 
Employees Union, Local 180, and George 
Bengough, of the Carpenters Union Local 
452. Mr. Black received 259 votes against 
85 for Mr. Bengough. 


George Home was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer without opposition. Vice-presi- 
dents elected were: Joe Morris, President 
of the B.C. District, International Wood- 
workers of America; Vic Midgely, Car- 
penters; Bob Smeale, CBRE; and Paddy 
O’Neal, Pulp and Sulphite Workers. 
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Manitoba 


A general increase in wage rates which 
will keep consumer purchasing power more 
in line with production is the most 
important aim of trade unionism today, 
President Donovan Swailes told about 200 
delegates to the two-day convention of 
the Manitoba Federation of Labour in 
Winnipeg November 3 and 4. It was at 
this convention that local bodies of the 
CCL and the One Big Union were incor- 
porated into the Federation. 

Mr. Swailes said that production per 
worker is rising steadily and that wages 
must continue to go up if the balance 
between production and consumption is to 
be maintained. “But there is evidence to 
show that wages are not increasing fast 
enough to maintain that balance,” he 
contended. 

Rapidly advancing automation is also 
making it necessary to seek longer paid 
vacations, a shorter work week, and exten- 
sion of the principles of the guaranteed 
annual wage, displacement insurance and 
re-training of displaced workers, he said. 

The delegates unanimously passed a 
resolution urging the provincial Govern- 
ment to accept the federal Government’s 
proposed health plan, and they pledged the 
Federation to carry on a campaign to that 
end across the province. 

Several delegates attacked the insurance 
companies as the chief influence behind 
the Manitoba Government’s unwillingness 
to accept the federal plan. 

Bob Russell, Executive Secretary of the 
Winnipeg and District Labour Council, said 
that no matter who “our enemies” are, the 
campaign for a national health plan was 
the No. 1 fight in Canada this year. 

Another resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted urged the Manitoba 
Government to assume a larger share of 
the cost of constructing schools in munici- 
palities, and to pay a fair share of the 
cost of primary and secondary education in 
the province. 

Other resolutions urged :— 

That the provincial Government increase 
its contribution towards the cost of low- 
rental housing for “senior citizens”. 

Amendment of the Municipal Act to 
allow municipalities to proceed with slum 
clearances and low-rental subsidized hous- 
ing without submitting proposals to a vote 
of the ratepayers. 

Amendment of the Vacations with Pay 
Act to provide for two weeks’ vacation 
after one year’s service. 

That employees of provincial crown 
companies be given the right to join unions 
and bargain collectively. 


Early action by federal and provincial 
Governments on water control and flood 
protection. 

Establishment of a provincial govern- 
ment fund to provide interest-free loans 
to students. 

The federal Government to raise old age 
assistance to at least $75 a month at age 
65, without a means test. 

That the provincial Government raise the 
maximum annual earnings on which work- 
men’s compensation is based from the 
present $3,500 to $5,000. 

Increased payments to widows and 
children of workmen killed in industrial 
accidents. 

Business firms to hire more help for night 
work in shops instead of employing staff 
who have already done a full day’s work. 

Appointment of a full-time provincial 
Minister of Labour, who should be a 
trade unionist. 

An appeal to organized labour for help 
in organizing the workers of poverty- 
stricken countries into free trade unions 
was made by Leslie Wismer, CLC Director 
of Legislation and Government Employees. 
“When the teeming millions of these 
workers become trade union members we 
will have achieved peace,” he said. 

In the election of officers Joseph (Jimmy) 
James, Winnipeg, was elected President in 
succession to Donovan Swailes, also of 
Winnipeg. Peter McSheffrey, Flin Flon, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. Vice- 
presidents elected were: Reg Slocombe, 
Winnipeg; Harry Schellenberg, Flin Flon; 
James R. Nicholls, Brandon; Mike Sedik, 
Selkirk; and G. Lawrence Taylor, Pine 
Falls. 


Nove Scotia 


The power to refuse a seat in con- 
vention to any individual espousing 
Communism, Fascism or other totalitarian 
doctrine was voted into the constitution 
of Nova Scotia’s new labour federation 
during its inaugural convention. The new 
body also made the decision to ban from 
its membership any organization controlled 
by non-democratic elements. 

The merging of the province’s two 
labour federations, the Nova Scotia Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (formerly 
TLC) and the Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour (formerly CCL), took place in 
Halifax November 19, 20 and 21. About 
180 delegates from all parts of Nova Scotia 
attended the three-day sessions. 

Ben O’Neil of Sydney became the first 
President of the new organization and 
Hugh MacLeod of Halifax, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Vice-presidents of the federation are as 
follows: (CCL nominated) John Lynk, 
Dominion; Art MacKenzie to represent 
Colchester-Cumberland; Warren Riggs, to 
represent Pictou; (TLC nominated) Clarie 
Webber, Liverpool; Miss Eva Mumford, 
Valley, and Sinclair Allen, Halifax. 

The new Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour will represent approximately 50,000 
organized workers in the province. 

The convention heard addresses from 
Max Greenberg, New York, President of 
the Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union; Nova Scotia Premier Robert 
L. Stanfield and the province’s Deputy 
Minister of Labour, R. E. Anderson; and 
Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the CLC. 


Provincial Premier 


Premier Robert L. Stanfield told the 
convention that his government and organ- 
ized labour would be engaged in the same 
endeavour. 

“You, by merging two federations, derive 
increased strength to try to work out a 
better standard of living for your workers,” 
he said. “The aim of the government is 
to try to increase the living standards of 
all people—the farmers, fishermen and all 
the workers.” 

The Deputy Minister of Labour for Nova 
Scotia, R. E. Anderson, told the conven- 
tion he highly approved of the merger. 

Automation, Mr. Anderson said, had not 
made its appearance felt in Nova Scotia 
but “the time will soon come when we 
will have to make a frank appraisal of our 
apprenticeship training program, and we 
will have to look to your advisory com- 
mittees for help in this problem”. 

CLC Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald said that “organized labour is being 
hard put to maintain a living standard. 
We are not getting what we are entitled to 
out of a booming economy.” 

Organized labour, he said, had three 
major goals: (1) organization of the two- 
thirds of Canadian workers not now union 
members; (2) a full national health plan; 
and (3) a larger share of Canada’s pros- 
perity for the workers. 


Retail Workers’ President 


Max Greenberg, President of Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Workers, 
praised the convention for its stand in 
refusing to accept the membership of any 
organization controlled by or dominated by 
Communists, Fascists, or other totalitarians. 

He spoke of the rapid growth of his 
union in the last two years. The union, 
he said, had a potential membership of 
9,500,000 in Canada and the United States, 
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and urged the Federation to help organize 
store workers in Nova Scotia. 

A sharp debate occurred on the first day 
of the joint convention when support was 
called for the writing into the Federation’s 
constitution a section which ruled that “any 
person espousing Communism, Fascism, or 
other totalitarianism shall not be seated as 
a delegate in this federation”. 

Sinclair Allen, chairman of the committee 
on the new constitution, and Ben O’Neil, 
of the Sydney Steelworkers and President 
of the new Federation, supported the 
inclusion of the anti-Communist clauses. 
James K. Bell, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Maritime Marine Workers’ Federation, 
charged the action to ban individuals was 
“challenging the constitution of the parent 
federation” and would endanger local union 
autonomy. 

“In Canada there is a new Canadian 
Labour Congress,” Mr. Bell said, “and 
views of this national body were plainly 
set out in April. There is a basic principle 
involved here. As long as an organization 
pays its per capita tax it can send any 
delegate it chooses to the Congress 
convention.” 

Mr. O’Neil agreed it was true that the 
section was taken out of the CLC con- 
stitution. “I’m in favour of it being put 
into our constitution. If the national body 
wants to remove it from our constitution, 
that’s up to them, but Jet us write it in,” 
he said. 

In voting on the matter Mr. Bell cast 
the only “nay” vote. 


Resolutions 


Forty-six resolutions were approved and 
nineteen were left over for the considera- 
tion of the executive. 

Among the approved resolutions was one 
hitting at political patronage appoint- 
ments. Another called for conferences to 
facilitate the entry of the United Mine 
Workers’ Union into the CLC. 

Under legislative resolutions, some of 
Federation’s requests were: laws guarantee- 
ing two weeks’ annual vacation with pay 
for all workers completing a year of service, 
whether the workers are organized or not; 
eight statutory holidays with pay a year, 
and time and a half in addition to their 
daily rate if they are compelled to work 
on statutory holidays; a supplementary 
old age pension of $20 a month to be 
supplied by the provincial government; 
broader interpretation of the Disabled 
Persons’ Allowance Act; a 40-hour work 
week for all workers and time and a half 
if they are compelled to work longer; and 
an increase in mothers’ allowances. 
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Suggested amendments to the Trade 
Union Act included: certification of unions 
as bargaining agents if 51 per cent of the 
workers favour the union, prohibition of 
any change in conditions of employment 
while application of a union is pending 
before the Labour Relations Board, and 
more prompt dealing by the Labour Rela- 
tions Board with union applications. 

Federal aid towards the building of a 
vocational school on Cape Breton Island 
was requested. Also urged was the build- 
ing in Canadian yards of all Canadian 
naval vessels and the repair in Nova Scotia 
yards of all navy ships based in the 
province. 

Martin Merner and Joseph Gannon, 
Presidents of the former CCL and TLC 
federations, were joint chairmen of the 
merger convention. 


Saskatchewan 


The Government of Saskatchewan has 
been asked by the newly-formed Saskat- 
chewan Federation of Labour (CLC) to 
introduce a 40-hour, five-day week with 
two consecutive days off duty. 

The Federation, at its unity convention, 
which brought together 175 official dele- 
gates and some 45 visitors, also went on 
record as approving a minimum wage of 
$1 an hour. 

The resolutions were passed at the con- 
ference in Regina November 14 to 17 
which merged the Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of Labour (formerly CCL) and the 
Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of 
Labour (formerly TLC). 


Officers Elected 


F. W. McClelland of Saskatoon was 
elected President of the Federation. 

Other officers named were: Don Arnold 
and W. E. Smishek, Vice-presidents; I. E. 
Moore, Secretary-Treasurer; and David 
Young, Recording Secretary. 

W. G. Davies, who served the former 
CCL federation as Executive Secretary 
from 1946, was appointed to that post in 
the merged body. 

Others of the 137 resolutions submitted 
dealt with compensation, rent control and 
international affairs. 

Delegates urged the federal Government 
to support the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations, and to spend a quarter 
of the annual defence budget on economic 
aid to underdeveloped nations. 

Andrew Tait and F. W. MclLelland, 
Presidents of the former TLC and CCL 
provincial federations, were joint chairmen 
of the convention. 


New CLC Councils Formed 


In Five More Centres 

Mergers of local labour councils have 
been completed in two more centres, and 
in three others, former TLC councils have 
amended their constitutions to provide for 
membership of unions previously affiliated 
with the CCL. 

The mergers were :— 

The Essex and Kent Counties Trades and 
Labour Council and the Windsor Labour 
Council to form the Windsor and District 
Labour Council (CLC). 

The Saskatoon Trades and Labour 
Council and the Saskatoon and District 
Labour Council to form the Saskatoon 
Labour Council (CLC). 

The new CLC councils formed from 
former TLC councils and former CCL 
affiliates are:— 

The Prince George Labour Council, the 
Orillia and District Labour Council and 
the Trenton and District Labour Council. 

Two local mining unions in Newfound- 
land, the Buchans Miners Union and the 
Buchans Workers Protective Union, voted 
in mid-November to amalgamate and to 
affiliate as a local with the United Steel- 
workers of America. 

In the United States, mergers of AFL 
and CIO organizations have been com- 
pleted in 16 states. The states in which 
the AFL and CIO state federations have 
merged are: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia and 
Wyoming. 


Two Paperworkers Unions 
Approve Plans to Merge 


Agreement was reached last month in 
New York on a merger between the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
(formerly AFL) and the United Paper- 
workers of America (formerly CIO). The 
merged body, to bé known as the United 
Papermakers and Paperworkers Interna- 
tional Union, will come into being at a 
convention early next year, preceded by 
separate meetings. 

The merger, when effected, will be the 
first fusion of autonomous unions since 
AFL-CIO unity was achieved. 

Officers of the two unions expect that this 
merger will later lead to a fusion between 
the new union and the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers. 

The new union, which will have a 
membership of 130,000, is expected to be 
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headed by Paul Phillips, President of the 
Paper Makers, while President Harry Sayre 
of the Paperworkers is reported to have 
been chosen as Executive Vice-president. 
Frank Grasso, UPA  Secretary-Treasurer, 
will become General Vice-president; and 
Joseph Addy, IBPM Secretary-Treasurer, 
will hold that office in the new organization. 

The International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers has close to 60 locals in Canada 
with a membership of approximately 8,000. 
The former CIO paperworkers had no 
Canadian members. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Payments Drop in U.S. 


A sharp decline in the number of 
workers in the United States drawing 
unemployment insurance’ benefits was 
recorded in fiscal year 1956, although both 
the number of workers eligible for protec- 
tion and the dollar value of average weekly 
benefit payments reached all-time highs, 
the U.S. Department of Labor reports. 

About one-third fewer workers received 
benefit payments each week and_ total 
payments declined 27 per cent in fiscal 
1956, compared with the preceding fiscal 
year. 

Aggregate payments by state employ- 
ment security agencies to jobless workers 
covered by state unemployment insurance 
laws and the unemployment compensation 
program for federal civilian workers, for 
the year ending June 30, were $1,313,000,000 
or $463 million less than the amount paid 
in fiscal year 1955. An average weekly 
number of 992,000 unemployed workers 
received benefits in fiscal 1956, compared 
with a weekly average of 1,408,000 in fiscal 
1955. 

However, the average weekly benefit 
check was $1.28 larger in fiscal 1956, 
averaging $26.33. The number of workers 
covered by state unemployment insurance 
laws increased by 1,600,000 during the year, 
and state money reserves to pay benefits 
rose $232 million. 

The Bureau of Employment Security 
attributed the decline in benefit payments 
to improved economic conditions, including 
record-high employment and low unem- 
ployment. 


The annual report dealing with benefit 
years established and terminated under the 
terms of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
for the calendar year 1955 was released last 
month by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and is obtainable at a cost of 50 cents 
from the Queen’s Printer, Superintendent 
of Government Publications. 
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Former Deputy Minister, 
Dr. Bryce Stewart Dies 


A former outstanding Canadian Goy- 
ernment administrator and _ recognized 
international authority on industrial rela- 
tions, Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, died 
November 12 at his home in Scarsdale, 
N.Y., in his 73rd year. 

He was at one time Editor of the 
Lasour GazeTTs, Director of Canada’s first 
employment service, and Deputy Minister 
of Labour during the Second World War. 

Born at Lyn, Ont., he obtained his 
secondary education at Brockville and was 
graduated from Queen’s University in 1911. 

In 1914 Dr. Stewart entered the Depart- 
ment of Labour as a labour research 
specialist and statistician. During his first 
year with the Department, he collaborated 
with Robert H. Coats, then associate editor 
of the LAasour Gazertn, and the late C. W. 
Bolton in the production of the Depart- 
ment’s notable scientific survey on the cost 
of living in Canada. (This was done under 
authority of a Royal Commission and 
supplemented an earlier survey on whole- 
sale prices by Mr. Coats.) 

In June 1917, Dr. Stewart was appointed 
to the editorship of the Lasour GazeTtn. 

The aftermath of the First World War 
with its problems of employment then 
engaged his activities and he was appointed 
Director of the first employment service of 
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Canada, the establishing of which, under 
his direction and supervision, was a pioneer- 
ing project in social legislation in Canada. 

Dr. Stewart resigned from the Depart- 
ment of Labour in 1922. From 1922 to 
1927, Dr. Stewart was in charge of the 
administration of the employment 
exchanges under the employment insurance 
program established by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. In 1927 he 
became a member of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Counsellors and from 1930-31 he was 
a member of President Hoover’s emergency 
council for employment. From 1930 until 
early 1940 he was a member of the state 
advisory council, New York Employment 
Service, and from 1933 was a member of 
the Federal Advisory Council, United States 
Employment Service. 

Dr. Stewart contributed to modern 
labour studies and surveys in a series of 
books and articles, dealing particularly with 
employment office practice and procedure, 
labour laws, and unemployment compen- 
sation. 

In 1940, the then Canadian Prime 
Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
seeking a Deputy Minister of Labour to 
succeed W. A. Dickson, who had retired, 
urged Dr. Stewart to give of his talents 
and experience to Canada’s war effort in 
the important field of labour-management 
relations. 

Dr. Stewart was at that time Research 
Director of Industrial Relations Counsellors 
Inc., New York, and received leave of 
absence for his wartime service in Canada. 
From 1940 to 1942 he was Deputy Minister 
of Labour in Canada, Vice-Chairman of 
the National War Labour Board and rep- 
resentative of the Canadian Government 
on the International Labour Organization. 

Dr. Stewart’s services on behalf of the 
ILO were especially mentioned in a cable 
of sympathy from ILO Director-General 
David A. Morse: “... In addition to his 
distinguished personal career and his ser- 
vice as Deputy Minister of Labour we 
remember his support of ILO as Canadian 
Government Member, Governing Body in 
critical days of 1941... .” 

At the interment services in Lyn, the 
Department of Labour was represented by 
V. C. Phelan, presently Canadian Director 
of the ILO, who served under Dr. Stewart 
in the establishment of Canada’s first 
employment service. 


A pamphlet on the International Labour 
Organization, and Canada’s part in it, has 
been written by V. C. Phelan, ILO’s Cana- 
dian Director, for the Bureau of Current 
Affairs, Department of National Defence. 
Its title: Canada and the ILO. 


Appointed Vice-Chairman 
Of Ont. Labour Board 


Until recently a staff member of the law 
faculty at the University of Alberta, 
G. W. T. Reed has been appointed Vice- 
Chairman of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board. 

Mr. Reed replaces Deputy Minister of 
Labour J. B. Metzler, who has been filling 
in during emergencies. 

A steady increase in the Board’s work 
load necessitated appointment of a full- 
time vice-chairman. 


In Nova Scotia, Stephen T. Pyke, a 
mine clerk at Springhill, has been named 
provincial Minister of Labour and Min- 
ister of Public Works by Premier Robert 
L. Stanfield. 

In New York it was announced last 
month that J. Harold D’Aoust, Canadian 
Director of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, has been appointed special 
assistant to the general president in charge 
of new organization. Paul Swaity, a Cana- 
dian organizer in the United States, has 
been named acting Canadian Director. 

In Montreal, the Canadian National 
Railways has announced two appointments 
of interest to Labour. William T. Wilson, 
former Deputy Chairman and Comptroller 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
has been named Assistant Vice-president 
in charge of labour relations and T. A. 
Johnstone, a native of Winnipeg, has been 
made manager of the labour relations 
section. 


Ryerson-Type Institute 


Promised Ottawa Area 

A school for advanced technical training 
that will operate along lines of the Egerton 
Ryerson Institute, Toronto, will be built 
in the Ottawa area in the near future, 
according to Hon. W. J. Dunlop, Ontario 
Minister of Education. 

Municipalities besides Ottawa seeking to 
have the school within their precincts are 
Cornwall, Renfrew, Kingston, Perth, 
Almonte, Carleton Place and Smiths Falls. 

It is estimated the school, when com- 
pleted, will be worth some $2,000,000, and 
will serve students from Eastern Ontario 
who want higher technical training than is 
provided in regular technical schools but 
who will not be going to university. 

These in-between schools, according to 
former U.S. Connecticut Senator William 
Benton, writing in the December Coronet, 
have proved very satisfactory, particularly in 
Russia, where they are called “tekhnikums”. 
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He notes that as many as 2,000 of these 
schools are operating in the USSR, giving 
courses to some 2,500,000 students. 

The schools produce middle-grade special- 
ists in many fields, including such areas as 
music, art, medicine and education. How- 
ever, the great concentration is in the field 
of industry. 

Industrial tekhnikums are operated by 
such ministries as electricity, railroads, 
communications and agriculture. And from 
them the various ministries draw their 
non-professional technicians, who move 
ahead into key supervisory and operating 
jobs in industry. 


Older Workers Have Best 


Attendance Records 

Less time is lost by older workers through 
absenteeism than by younger ones, accord- 
ing to the findings of a committee of the 
Health League of Canada which has 
recently made a study of absenteeism. 

The committee, headed by Dr. Charles 
W. MacMillan, Professor of Health and 
Social Medicine at McGill University, 
found that the percentage of man-days lost 
by workers under 20 years of age was 
higher than in any other age group, and 
that the percentage became increasingly 
lower as the age of the worker advanced, 
with those over 50 having the best record 
of all. 

The committee also found that a small 
number of workers are usually responsible 
for most of the absences. It estimated 
that between 55 and 60 per cent of the 
lost time was attributable to less than 15 
per cent of the employees. Women were 
found to have poorer records than men, 
with married women absent more than 
single women. The most common cause of 
absenteeism was personal or family illness 
or accident, the committee found. 


An agreement giving hiring preference 
to men 40 years of age and over was 
reached last month between the United 
Plant Guard Workers of America and a 
Detroit industrial police firm. The agree- 
ment requires that not less than 60 per 
cent of all new employees be at least 40 
years old. 


Accident Statistics 


Work accidents to federal government 
employees reported to the Government 
Employees Compensation Branch increased 
in October and in the first six months of 
fiscal 1956-57. The totals were: October, 
1,444; September, 1,281; first six months 
of fiscal 1956-57, 8,167; first six months of 
fiscal 1955-56, 7,702. 
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Ceylon’s Minister Outlines 


Ideas on Arbitration 

If neither party in a labour dispute 
wishes to accept arbitration, nor refer the 
matter to the Industrial Court or the 
Labour Court, they should be allowed to 
fight it out, the Ceylon Labour Minister 
asserts, except where the government con- 
siders the industry to be a public utility 
service and on its own motion and not 
because of pressure from a union, refers 
the matter to the Industrial Court or 
Labour Court. 

This was one proviso outlined by the 
Minister in advancing certain principles for 
the settlement of industrial disputes. His 
other suggestions are as follows:— 

A union must, in the first instance, 
submit its demands to the employer. It 
must give him six days to send a reply, 
and if this is unsatisfactory, take further 
steps to negotiate with him. 

Where the union concludes that negotia- 
tions with the employer have been fruit- 
less, it should ask the Labour Department 
to imtervene and give the Department 
sufficient time to arrange conferences, etc. 
At least one week will be regarded as 
adequate for the Department to send a 
reply, but a conference will be fixed not 
later than the second week. Negotiations 
must then proceed until such time as the 
Department reports failure. 

At this stage the Department will 
endeavour to get the parties to agree to 
voluntary arbitration. The Department 
can state a case for adjudication by an 
arbitrator, or a proper court where either 
party is willing. 

If a union resorts to strike action with- 
out following these rules, it must then send 
its workers back to work and follow these 
rules if it wishes to have government inter- 
vention. Government would then see that 
the foregoing rules are followed. 

When negotiations take place between 
the employer and the union, or when a 
dispute is submitted to arbitration or 
adjudication, the strike must cease forth- 
with. 


Recipients of Disabled, 


Blind Allowances Increase 

The number of persons in. Canada 
receiving allowances under the Disabled 
Persons Act increased from 27,757 at 
June 30, 1956, to 29,464 at September 30, 
1956. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,766,327.64 for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1956, compared with $1,660,418.53 
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in the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government 
has contributed $9,511,191.66. 

At September 30, 1956, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $33.51 to $39.32. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Blind Persons’ Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act increased from 8,270 at June 
30, 1956 to 8,301 at September 30, 1956. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$743,560.14 for the quarter ended September 
30, 1956, compared with $743,071.85 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $13,912,078 .58. 


At September 30, 1956, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.84 to $39.62. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada decreased from 92,630 
at June 30, 1956 to 91,641 at September 30, 
1956. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,137,771.19 for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1956, compared with $5,169,085.46 
in the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government 
has contributed $93,788,397.31. 

At September 30, 1956, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from $33.85 to $38.09, except for one prov- 
ince where the average was $27.78. In all 
provinces the maximum allowance paid was 
$40 a month. 


Labour Laws Must Not 
Favour One Party—PAI 


Proclaiming the principle that labour 
legislation must not reflect any exclusive 
devotion to any particular segment and 
that it must be integrated into the general 
body of laws, the Professional Association 
of Industrialists, in its annual brief to the 
Quebee Government, called for the aboli- 
tion of “privileges” granted to organized 
labour. 

The 1,800-word brief was presented to the 
provincial Premier and the members of his 
Cabinet by Lt.-Col. Hervé  Baribeau, 
General President of the PAI, who headed 
a large delegation. The presentation of the 
brief coincided with the holding of the 


12th convention of the PAI at Quebec 
from November 8 to 10. 

The Association suggested that labour 
legislation be thought out again in terms 
of the governing idea that all citizens are 
equal before the law and in the eyes of 
those organizations which are charged with 
enforcing the law. 


Premier’s Reply 


In reply, Hon. Maurice Duplessis urged 
both labour and employers’ organizations 
to show extreme vigilance and to protest 
when their rights are endangered. “Apathy 
and indifference are the principal agents of 
disorder at present,” he said. 

Among other suggestions, the PAI pro- 
posed various reforms in labour legislation 
for the purpose of preventing the absorp- 
tion of the worker by the labour move- 
ment as such, ensuring the impartiality of 
arbitrators, having the Labour Relations 
Board and the arbitration courts give 
reasons for their decisions and having 
certificates of union recognition automati- 
cally revoked in case of any strike contrary 
to the specifications of the law or of an 
agreement. 

“Perhaps there was a time,” the brief 
stated, “when the theme of labour weak- 
ness could serve as a pretext for methods 
and formulae which did not conform to 
the principal law according to which all 
are equal in the eyes of law and authority 
and of the administrative and judicial 
bodies.” ; 

Retaining such methods and _— such 
formulae any longer, according to the 
PAI, would be tantamount to favouring 
abusive privileges, thanks to which the 
labour movement tends to absorb the 
worker to the detriment of his liberty and 
his responsibility. 

The PAI also claimed that the setting 
up of all-powerful parity committees has 
led to a state of affairs which is strangling 
small and medium-sized concerns. It asked 
for an investigation to determine whether 
the system of juridical extension of collec- 
tive agreements has yielded the results 
expected of it with a view to the common 
good. 

The PAI also suggested that a distinc- 
tion be made, in the legislation, between 
“employment conditions,” which are the 
subject of a contract for the hiring of 
services, and “working conditions,” which 
concern rather the physical surroundings in 
which the employee works and which are 
already governed by special laws. 

Finally, the brief suggested that certifi- 
eates of union recognition should hist 
specifically all the categories of employees 


included in the bargaining unit; that 
witnesses called by arbitration courts should 
be obliged to go, and that an oath should 
be required of them; and that present 
practices and tendencies should be con- 
sidered in defining the word “strike”. 

The Premier stated that collective agree- 
ments are an excellent thing, but that they 
become dangerous when they are extended 
too far. 

“The union is an excellent thing,’ he 
said, “but it becomes parasitism if it serves 
the purposes of only five or six persons. 
Likewise,” he added, “democratic govern- 
ment is government of the people by the 
people and not of a class by a class.” 

Mr. Duplessis emphasized the fact that 
his Government is still favourable to small- 
scale industry, especially when it is decen- 
tralized so as to ensure the good of several 
districts. 


Il U.S. Rail Unions Sign 
Three-Year Agreement 

A new three-year collective agreement 
covering about 750,000 non-operating 
employees of United States railways, which 
became effective on November 1, provides 
for wage increases reaching 24 cents an hour 
in three stages. An increase of 10 cents an 
hour on November 1 of this year is to be 
followed by an increase of 7 cents an hour 
at the same date in each of the next two 
years. 

Benefits other than wage increases include 
a cost-of-living escalator clause and an 
extension of health insurance to dependents 
of employees. 

The escalator clause provides for an 
increase of one cent an hour for each rise 
of half a point in the consumer price index, 
adjustment to be made twice a_ year, 
beginning May 1. No drop in the index is 
to result in a reduction of wages below 
the level of September 1956, when the 
index stood at 117-1. 

In addition to the benefits now provided 
to employees only by hospital associations 
formed by the companies before the initial 
negotiation of an imsurance plan with the 
unions, the employing railways will pay 
$4.25 a month (about 23 cents an hour) 
for benefits to eligible dependents. 

The original demand of the 11 non- 
operating unions was for an increase of 25 
cents an hour within a short period. The 
railways’ counter proposal was for a reduc- 
tion of 63 cents an hour, on the ground 
that the increase of 143 cents which came 
into effect on December 1 last year had 
been excessive. That increase brought the 
average rate per hour to $1.953. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and 
St. Lawrence Power Projects 


From labour viewpoint, three organizations playing important roles 
in building of Canada’s share of the twin projects: Central Hiring 
Bureau (NES), an employers’ association and an allied trades council 


Three organizations play an important 
part in Canada’s share in the construction 
of the St. Lawrence Power Project and 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. The Central 
Hiring Bureau or national manpower pool 
has made the arrangements for obtaining 
the labour required; the Labour Relations 
Association St. Lawrence Power Project, 
an employers’ association, and the Allied 
Construction Council (CLC), representing 
16 trade unions, have helped to build up 
and maintain harmonious relations between 
the contractors and the employees engaged 
in the work. 


Central Hiring Bureau 


The purpose of the establishment of the 
manpower pool was twofold: first, to try 
to ensure an adequate supply of the right 
kinds of labour so that the construction 
work might proceed without delay; and, 
secondly, to endeavour to prevent a 
haphazard influx of applicants for work on 
the project, which might have resulted in 
a glut of some kinds of labour with conse- 
quent disappointment and loss of time and 
money for some of the applicants. 


The groundwork of establishing the pool, 
which is part of the National Employment 
Service, began in the fall of 1954, prelim- 
inary work on the St. Lawrence Power 
Project having begun in August of that 
year. Pool headquarters were set up in 
the local office of the NES in Cornwall, 
Ont., and the first applications for jobs 
were received in February 1955. In July 
1955 a branch office was opened in 
Morrisburg. 


The pool works through the countrywide 
organization of the National Employment 
Service. Residents of the district in which 
the project is situated who apply for work 
are taken on first, then applications from 
farther afield are dealt with. Lists of 
vacancies are sent to local offices of the 
NES across Canada, together with detailed 
job descriptions, of which 180 are listed, 
explaining the kinds of skill and experience 
required. 

With this information to guide them, 
officials of the local offices interview 
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applicants from their districts and fill out 
a report on each applicant who appears to 
be suitable. These reports are forwarded 
to pool headquarters in Cornwall, where 
they are screened. On the basis of these 
reports the head office makes its selection 
and authorizes the local offices to instruct 
those chosen to proceed to Cornwall. 

On arrival at pool headquarters the 
applicants are given a final interview before 
being sent to the job. It has rarely 
happened, however, that an applicant has 
been rejected as a result of this interview. 

At September 1956 there were about 1,400 
applications on file at the pool office, 
considerably fewer than a year earlier, 
when there were as many as 4,000 on file. 

Applications for labour from the con- 
tractors, about 20 of whom are now 
working on the project, are made through 
the Ontario Hydro Commission, which has 
two representatives in the pool office. 


Labour Relations Association and 
Allied Construction Council 


The relationship between the Labour 
Relations Association and the Allied Con- 
struction Council is an extension of the 
principle that proved successful at Niagara 
Falls and at other projects of the Ontario 
Hydro Commission. There the Commis- 
sion negotiated first of all with three or 
four, and later with 18 unions, banded 
together in the Allied Construction Council. 

Before calling for tenders for work on 
the St. Lawrence Power Project, the Hydro 
Commission—the agency which, jointly 
with the New York Power Authority, is 
carrying out the construction of the 
project, and will be responsible for the 
operation of the powerhouse when it is 
completed—canvassed the idea of including 
all the contractors in an arrangement 
similar to the one in force at Niagara, 
the understanding being that the con- 
tractors who participated would be given 
a voice in the negotiation and administra- 
tion of a collective agreement with terms 
which would apply to all of them. The 
response from the contractors was favour- 
able and the Commission decided to go 
ahead with the plan. 


In order to implement this arrangement 
in a manner that would enable the con- 
tractors to participate to the fullest extent, 
it was decided to form an employers’ 
organization similar to the builders’ 
exchanges common in the construction 
industry, which would represent the con- 
tractors in the same way as the Allied 
Construction Council represented the unions 
concerned. In September 1954, after the 
Commission had awarded the first two 
contracts for the St. Lawrence Power 
Project, the Labour Relations Association 
was formed. 


The collective agreement which was 
later signed by the Association on behalf 
of the employers, and by the Allied Con- 
struction Council and each of the member 
unions individually on behalf of the 
employees, provides that each employee 
shall. be a member of one of the unions 
and that he shall maintain his member- 
ship. A check-off of union dues is also 
provided for. 


This agreement was renewed last April 
retroactive to January 27 for one year. 
Thereafter it runs from year to year, 
subject to notice of termination by either 
party within 60 days of the anniversary 
date each year. 


The agreement recognizes seniority in 
regard to layoffs within each trade or trade 
group; and, although not specified in the 
agreement, seniority in regard to rehiring 
is not limited to service with any one 
employer. In other words seniority in 
rehiring is project-wide. 

One of the articles in the agreement 
stipulates that there shall be no strikes or 
lockouts during the life of the agreement, 
and lays down a grievance procedure which 
begins with direct negotiation between the 
foreman and the shop steward, and passes 
through three steps leading, as a fourth 
and final step, to arbitration by a board 
consisting of a representative of each of 
the parties and an impartial chairman. 


Wages and Working Conditions 


One of the objects of establishing the 
Labour Relations Association was to ensure 
uniformity of wages and working conditions 
under all contractors engaged on the 
project. The basic work-week is 44 hours, 
consisting of a nine-hour day on each of 
the first four days of the week and an 
eight-hour day on Friday. On jobs where 
three-shift work is in force these hours 
may by mutual agreement between 
employers and employees be changed to 
three shifts a day of eight hours, six days 
a week. At present only the company 


Half the concrete work to be done on 
the St. Lawrence Seaway has been com- 
pleted, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, President 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
announced November 20. Excavation 


and dredging were 60 per cent complete. 


The waterway is on schedule for 
opening in the spring of 1959, he said. 

At the beginning of November, con- 
struction of the Ontario Hydro’s share 
of the St. Lawrence Power Project was 
nearing the half-way mark, the power 
commission announced. 


engaged in pouring concrete on the dam 
is working three shifts, most of the others 
being on two-shift operation. 

Overtime at the rate of time and a half 
is paid for all time worked in excess of 
the standard day or week. When six 
eight-hour days a week are being worked, 
the last four hours of the sixth day of the 
week are paid at the overtime rate, as well 
as any time in excess of the standard day 
or week. This provision, however, does 
not apply to firefighters or watchmen. 
There is generally plenty of overtime work 
for those who want it. 

Work performed on Sundays or on any 
of eight statutory holidays named in the 
agreement is paid for at double time. 

Shift differentials paid on three-shift 
operation are 7 cents an hour for the 
evening and 12 cents an hour for the night 
shift, while on two-shift operation 10 cents 
an hour is paid for the second shift. 

Wage rates are those paid in the con- 
struction industry in Toronto, and the 
following are the hourly rates for some of 
the principal occupations: bricklayers $2.61, 
carpenters $2.40, painters $2.05, plumbers 
$2.50, electrical workers (journeymen) 
$2.65, engineers operating various machines 
$2.35 to $2.75, welders $2.35, machinists 
(journeymen) $2.40, labourers $1.45. Most 
of these rates were due to be increased on 
November 1, generally by 5 cents an hour. 

Among the weekly-rated occupations are: 
cooks $69.33 to $88.05, second cooks $62.40 
to $69.38, bull cooks $34.66 to $39.52, 
waiters or waitress $32.57 to $35.36. Weekly- 
rated clerical employees’ wages run from 
$43.17 to $122.04 for a 373-hour week to 
a range of from $50.65 to $148.19 for a 
44-hour week. 


Although the collective agreement con- 
tains many provisions to protect the 
interests of the employees, W. H. Barnes, 
General Manager of the Labour Relations 
Association, believes that the secret of the 
amicable relations that exist between the 
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contractors and their employees lies in the 
atmosphere of friendliness and mutual 
confidence that has grown up between the 
parties, and which shows itself in many 
ways. Without this atmosphere, he believes, 
trouble is likely to occur in spite of the 
formal safeguards contained in agreements. 


Composition of the Work Force 


At mid-September about 4,300 men were 
at work on the Canadian side of the 
project in the 40-mile stretch between 
Cornwall and Prescott. Of these, about 60 
per cent were skilled, 10 per cent semi- 
skilled, and 30 per cent unskilled. 

Nearly all the unskilled workers are 
drawn from the neighbourhood in which 
the work is being carried on, between 8 
and 10 per cent of the semi-skilled are 
from outside the local area and from 85 
to 90 per cent of the skilled labour comes 
from outside the district. The local area 
includes the territory served by the NES 
local offices of Pembroke, Renfrew, Arnprior, 
Perth, Carleton Place, Smiths Falls, 
Gananoque and Kingston. 

During the first year of work, about 67 
per cent of the skilled workers were local 
men but as the demand grew it became 
necessary to draw from outside sources. 
Men working on the project come from all 
parts of Canada, some even from as far 
as the West Coast. 

On the American side of the project 
there are at present about 6,700 men at 
work, of which some 65 per cent are said 
to be unskilled labourers—a much larger 
percentage than on the Canadian side. In 
view of the variable nature of the under- 
takings which make up the project, how- 
ever, such comparisons are probably of 
little significance. On the American side, 
as on the Canadian, most of the labourers 
come from the surrounding district. 

The labour turnover on the Canadian 
side is something less than 10 per cent a 
month. There is necessarily a great deal 
of moving about from one job to another 
and from one employer to another, as one 
job is completed and another begins. This 
gives special importance to project-wide 
seniority in rehiring. 

In spite of the efforts that have been 
made to provide steady employment 
throughout the year it has not been 
possible to avoid laying off some men 
during the winter. Last year about 10 
per cent of the work force was laid off 
from November to March. This year it 
is expected that about 20 per cent will be 
laid off. 

Employment on the project has now 
reached the peak, and there may be a 
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slight falling off next year, NES officials 
estimate. 

Although house rents and the price of 
houses in Cornwall are very high, the cost 
of room and board has remained moderate, 
about $20 a week being an average charge. 
Three companies maintain camps on the 
job site, and one of these camps accom- 
modates several hundred men. The others 
are smaller. In the camps the standard 
charge for bed and board is $2.35 a day. 
The camp staffs are composed entirely of 
men, except in one case where some female 
help is employed. 


Safety Measures 


The safety program in force on the 
St. Lawrence Power Project is based upon 
the Ontario Hydro Commission’s experi- 
ence in the construction of a number of 
power projectson which it has been 
engaged since 1947, particularly the project 
at Niagara Falls. 

It was at Niagara Falls that the Commis- 
sion first decided to try to induce the 
workers themselves to take an active 
interest in the safety program, and to 
assume responsibility for their own safety 
instead of having safety rules imposed upon 
them from above. 

To quote from an outline of the safety 
program issued by the Commission, “the 
Niagara Falls Project saw the first attempt 
by the Commission to bring safety down 
to a workable level—that is, in the hands 
of the men on the job. It was felt that 
enforcement of safety solely through rules, 
regulations, directives, and safety policing 
by inspectors left something to be desired. 
In fact, accident frequency and_ security 
figures were decidedly disappointing. It 
appeared that a lst of safety rules and 
policing methods from above simply didn’t 
make safe workers. 

“"..The introduction of Labour Man- 
agement Production Committees on the 
Niagara Project seemed to provide the 
start of an answer.... Already proven in 
the manufacturing industries, these com- 
mittees concern themselves with production 
problems, safety, communications, salvage, 
morale—in ‘short, all subjects of mutual 
interest to management and the workers 
outside of union bargaining and grievance 
matters. This mutual interest is given 
equal voice by the membership of the 
LMP committee—half from management’s 
ranks, the remaining half from labour.” 

This method of applying safety measures 
worked. “The worker on the job developed 
a new concept of safety. 
registered a gradual drop. The worker who 
could not be made personally aware of 
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safety through policing from above became 
a far sterner policeman of himself and 
his co-workers when the responsibility was 
placed in his own hands.” 

With a few changes, the safety program 
that had proved successful at Niagara Falls 
was adopted for the St. Lawrence Project. 
The huge scale of the project, however, 
produced complications. Moreover, there 
were a number of contractors involved 
instead of only the one—the Commission 
—at Niagara. 

The terms of the contracts with the 
contractors require the provision of safety 
facilities and procedures by the successful 
bidders. As there were no labour manage- 
ment production committees on the project, 
special safety committees were formed in 
each work division. On these committees 
labour and management are represented in 
equal proportions. For labour the repre- 
sentation is by trade or occupation within 
each working group, and the labour repre- 
sentative is often the shop steward, while 
the foreman in charge of the group usually 
represents management. 

Under this arrangement, therefore, the 
carpenters in a division have a representa- 
tive on the safety committee, the elec- 
tricians another, the labourers another, and 
so on. The total number of representatives 
on the committee may be 10 or 15. The 
committees meet weekly on company time. 

There is also a higher body known as 
the Project Central Safety Committee, 
composed of representatives of labour and 
management from each of the divisional 
safety committees. This committee meets 
once a month. 

Every worker on the project is required 
to wear a “hard hat”. Wearing a hard 
hat is reported to have saved the life of 
one of the men who was involved in a 
car accident not long ago while on his way 
to work on the graveyard shift. Doubtless 
there have been many similar instances. 
The men are also expected to wear safety 
boots, which are supplied at a low price. 

A hospital for men who are injured or 
taken ill on the job is maintained by the 
Ontario Hydro. 

So far there have been four fatal acci- 
dents on the project. 

Workmen’s compensation for those 
injured on the project is administered by 
the Ontario Board. 


Labour Shortages 


A shortage of certain kinds of skilled 
labour was experienced on the project 
during the past summer. ‘Trades particu- 
larly mentioned as being affected included: 


shovel and crane operators; steam derrick 
operators; bulldozer, scraper, front-end 
loader operators; heavy duty mechanics; 
welders; Euclid drivers; and semi-trailer 
and heavy truck (5 to 10 tons) drivers. 

In order to qualify as an operator of 
one of the power shovels, cranes, pile 
drivers, or other machines of a similar kind 
that are at work on the project, according 
to Ontario law, which applies in such 
matters, a man must first serve as an oiler 
or helper for 18 months. At the end of 
that time he may, if he is 18 years of age 
or over, apply for an engineer’s certificate. 
His application must be signed by the 
engineer with whom he has worked as a 
helper. In order to qualify he must pass 
a fairly stiff examination. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


Although, with so many unions involved, 
jurisdictional disputes are common, such 
disputes are usually settled by negotiations 
between the unions concerned. In cases 
where agreement cannot be reached in this 
way the Labour Relations Association, 
under the terms of the collective agree- 
ment, has the right to decide the question 
pending any agreement that may later be 
arrived at between the unions. 

Since every day several thousand 
employees must necessarily pass and repass 
from the Canadian to the American side, 
and vice versa, arrangements have been 
made between the two governments to 
facilitate such movement. Each contractor 
must keep a lst of his employees and 
must issue an identification card to each 
man. If in possession of such cards, persons 
engaged on the project who are citizens of, 
or have legally landed in either Canada 
or the United States, are allowed to cross 
and recross the border in the vicinity of 
the cofferdams, provided that they have 
first had a clearance in accordance with 
established procedures. This, of course, 
does not mean that such persons are free 
to take jobs on either side of the border, 
but merely that they may move freely 
from side to side in the course of their 
work. 


Estimated Costs 


According to one of the contractors 
engaged on the American side, about 
$42,000,000 worth of construction equipment 
is at present in use on that side. Thus 
the cost of the machinery in use on the 
American side alone is equal to about 6 
per cent of the entire cost of the Seaway 
and the power project. This is evidence 
of the extent to which machines are being 
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used to minimize the amount of labour 
required in the enterprise. — 

For example, 6,500 persons who have 
been living in the area on the Canadian 
side which will eventually be flooded have 
to be moved to three new towns which 
are being established on higher ground. 
Most of the houses that these people have 
been living in are being moved to the new 
towns. This work is to be completed by 
next fall. Yet this tremendous house- 
moving job is being done by a regular crew 
of about 30 men by means of special 
machines, one of which is capable of lifting 
a house weighing 200 tons. An American 
firm has this contract, but an American 
contractor who receives a contract for work 


on the project to be done entirely in 
Canadian territory is required to employ 
Canadian workers if Canadians with the 
necessary skills are available. 


The St. Lawrence Power Project, which 
it is estimated will cost $600,000,000, is 
due to be completed by the spring of 1959. 
Work on the project was officially opened 
on August 10, 1954. The estimated cost 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, which is also 
to be completed by the spring of 1959, 
according to the timetable, is $100,000,000. 

The Seaway has gained the most pub- 
licity but a comparison of the cost of the 
Seaway with that of the power project 
shows that the latter represents by far the 
larger part of the whole undertaking. 


The Labour Injunction in 


British Columbia, 1946-1955 


Digest of a book to be published this month, specially prepared for 
the Labour Gazette by the author, Prof. A.W.R. Carrothers, who was 
aided by a grant under Labour Department-University Research Program 


The following digest of The Labour 
Injunction in British Columbia 1946-1955* 
was prepared by the author, Prof. A. W. R. 
Carrothers,t specially for the Lasour 
GazETTE. The conclusions reached by Prof. 
Carrothers are his own; the Department 
assumes no responsibility for them. 


Part One of the digest summarizes the 
Introduction, Chapter One (“The Injunc- 
tion”), and Chapter Two (“The Enforce- 
ment of the Injunction’). Part Two is a 
condensation of Chapter Three (“A Study 
in the Law of Picketing”’). Part Three is 
principally a brief of Chapter Five (“The 
Operation of the Injunction: Critique and 
Summary”). 

The digest does not cover the materials 
in Chapter Four (“The Incidence of the 
Injunction in Labour-Management Disputes 
in British Columbia 1946-1955”), being 
briefs of the court records and reports, and 
editorial comments, of the 75 labour injunc- 
tion cases in which writs were issued in 
British Columbia between 1946 and 1955. 
The digest refers only to three of the two 
hundred-odd cases, statutes, texts and periodi- 
cals cited in the main study. 


*Published December 1956 by CCH Canadian 
Limited, 1200 Lawrence Avenue West, Toronto; 
pp. 300 approx.; $7.50. 

tLaw Faculty, University of British Columbia. 
Prof. Carrothers has done extensive research in 
matters of labour-management relations and has 
had considerable experience in conciliation and 
arbitration work. 
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And it does not digest any of the materials 
in the tables and appendices. The tables 
record: (a) the distribution of solicitors in 
the cases according to client (management or 
labour); (b) the incidence of injunction 
applications according to union and year; 
(ec) the incidence of injunction applications 
according to industry and year; (d) the 
number of injunctions granted, modified or 
denied, ex parte or on notice, by year; (e) 
the circumstances of picketing (or other 
activity) in which an injunction was sought; 
(f) the principal reasons alleged for seek- 
ing injunctive relief; (g) the provisions 
respecting liberty to apply to set aside or 
vary, duration of injunctions, notation 
respecting liability to process of execution, 
and provisions for substitutional service by 
year; (h) the principal contents of the 
injunctions; (i) unionization in Canada and 
‘British Columbia 1945-1954; and (j) strike- 
lockout pattern in Canada and British 
Columbia 1945-1954. 


The appendices include: (A) the ques- 
tions in the form used in the survey of 
solicitors; (B) an account of the legislative 
history of the British Columbia Trade-unions 
Act; (C) a chronological list by registry of 
labour injunction cases recording the signifi- 
cant features of the cases; (FE) a compila- 
tion of unreported judgments of British 
Columbia courts relating to picketing; (F) 
the interlocutory injunction granted in the 
Southam cases which was used as a precedent 
in many later cases; (G) the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act; and (H) excerpts from the 
Taft-Hartley Act relating to the use of the 
injunction. 


Part One: The Injunction and its Enforcement 


Introduction—The use of the injunction 
in labour disputes has been a subject of 
controversy for over 70 years. In England 
its use has been curbed as a matter of 
practice without the aid of special legisla- 
tion. In the United States, on the other 
hand, its use was not restricted until the 
passing of the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 
1932. In Canada, largely because of the 
uncertainty of the law of picketing, the 
law of the labour injunction is nebulous. 
Although the Trade-unions Act in British 
Columbia purports to regulate the use of 
the labour injunction, the meaning of the 
statute is not clear; and no other prov- 
ince has such statutory regulation. 


The Injunction—The injunction is a 
form of judicial relief whereby the court 
orders a party to proceedings to refrain 
from doing specified acts (a restrictive 
injunction) or to do certain specified acts 
(a mandatory injunction). This study is 
concerned only with the restrictive injunc- 
tion as it applies to labour disputes. 

The restrictive injunction is an extra- 
ordinary legal remedy, originating in equity, 
restraining and enjoining the defendant 
from doing the types of acts set out in 
the order. It is available to a plaintiff, 
frequently without notice to the party 
enjoined (ex parte), as a temporary 
emergency remedy before trial (or as a 
permanent remedy after trial) where there 
may be established a prima facie case of 
actionable irreparable harm to the plaintiff 
and where it appears to the court to be 
just and convenient to grant the order. 
The object of the order is to prevent 
irreparable damage and a multiplicity of 
actions which would arise from recurring 
torts. 


Enforcement of the Injunction— 
Failure to obey an injunction subjects the 
person or persons enjoined to liability to 
fine or imprisonment for contempt of court. 
The law of contempt of court as it arose 
out of the breach of a labour injunction 
was recently examined by the Supreme 
Court of Canada in Poje v. A.G.B.C. 
[1953] 2 DLR 785 (L.G., 1953, p. 1336). 
In that case Poje was jailed, and he and 
others were fined, for flouting an injunc- 
tion granted in the course of the lumber 
strike on the west coast of British Columbia 
in 1952. A shipping company obtained an 


injunction against picketing. Upon its 
breach the company brought proceedings 
for contempt of court; the lumber dispute 
was settled, however, and the plaintiff 
withdrew from the contempt proceedings. 
But the court, acting thereafter on its own 
motion, found the defendants guilty of 
contempt of court, and sentenced them 
accordingly. Appeals to the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal and the Supreme 
Court of Canada were dismissed. 

The principal issues in the case were 
whether the injunction was a nullity, 
whether the court had jurisdiction to pro- 


_ceed on its own motion, whether the con- 


tempt was civil or criminal, and whether 
the order of the court disposing of the case 
was appealable. These issues were dealt 
with as follows. The order of a Supreme 
Court judge was held never to be a nullity. 
It is to be obeyed until it is set aside. 
Where the order is an injunction in a 
labour dispute its obedience may lose to 
those enjoined an economic advantage to 
which they may hold the view that they 
are entitled. But disobeying the order 
instead of appealing within the framework 
of the law may subject the actors to pro- 
cess of execution to compel them to obey 
it or to put down the contempt. The 
court may act on its own motion against 
a criminal contempt. Or the party for 
whose benefit the injunction was obtained 
may take contempt proceedings to enforce 
the injunction civilly; once started the 
proceedings may take on a criminal 
character and may, in the discretion of the 
court and without regard to any bargain 
or arrangement between the parties, subject 
the contemnors to penalty by way of fine 
or imprisonment for their wrongful acts. 
It may be taken from the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada that there is no 
right of appeal from an order in respect of 
criminal contempt. But under the new 
Criminal Code where a court, judge, justice 
or magistrate summarily convicts a person 
for a contempt of court committed in the 
face of the court and imposes punishment, 
that person may appeal against the punish- 
ment imposed; and where a court or judge 
summarily convicts a person for a contempt 
of court not committed in the face of the 
court and punishment is imposed, that 
person may appeal from the conviction, or 
against the punishment imposed. 
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Part Two: An Outline of the Law of Picketing 


The particular use of the injunction in 
labour disputes is by an employer against 
his employees or their union, enjoining 
various forms of allegedly wrongful picket- 
ing; the picketing is generally calculated to 
bring economic pressure on the employer 
by securing the withdrawal of labour and 
by restricting the market for the employer’s 
product, with a view to inducing or oblig- 
ing the employer to accede to terms for 
a collective agreement concerning wages, 
hours and working conditions of his 
employees. The tortious acts which are 
most commonly enjoined in periods of 
striking and picketing are conduct amount- 
ing to intimidation, nuisance and flagrant 
trespass. The most familiar of these, 
watching and besetting, in addition to 
being a type of nuisance, is also a crime, 
and the general act of picketing on the 
civil side has statutory limitations in the 
form of persuasion, warning, and the 
communication and publication of infor- 
mation. Other torts against which a 
labour injunction typically may run are 
conspiracy to injure or to commit some 
unlawful act, and inducing a breach of 
contract or interfering with contractual 
relations. 

Picketing in its legal aspects may be 
approached from three distinct but com- 
plementary points of view: (a) the form 
of the picketing; (b) the object of the 
picketing; and (c) the result of the 
picketing. 


The Form of  Picketing—Picketing 
which by its nature involves the commis- 
sion of a tort is unlawful. Thus where 
there occur acts of assault, battery, tres- 
pass, defamation, intimidation or nuisance, 
the picketing to that extent is unlawful. 
Of these the first three are fairly easily 
recognized: (1) Pickets must not directly 
threaten anyone with bodily harm; (2) 
must not commit bodily harm; and (3) 
must not enter upon the property of 
another without permission. 

The law of defamation is a little more 
difficult to abbreviate. However, liability 
may be avoided by confining any state- 
ment, whether written or oral, to state- 
ments of existing fact, and by avoiding 
statements of opinion. 

To state briefly the law of intimidation 
is more difficult still. A threat to do a 
lawful act is not by itself unlawful, but a 
threat to do an unlawful act is unlawful. 


The law of nuisance is perhaps the most 
confused of all. Recent cases reveal some 
acts which may be done and some acts 
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which may not be done, but the lawfulness 
of a large area of conduct on the picket 
line remains speculative. 

The subjects of intimidation and nui- 
sance raise the practical question of the 
number of pickets which may be used. A 
number of cases have dealt with intimida- 
tion resulting from “mass” picketing, but 
there is no clear indication as to how such 
conduct ought to be treated. Where the 
mass picketing is continuing and the result- 
ing intimidation is substantial, there seems 
to be a tendency to enjoin all picketing 
in order to prevent a breach of the peace; 
where that object does not appear neces- 
sary on the facts there seems to be a 
tendency to phrase the injunction in 
language which allows peaceful communica- 
tion. As for nuisance, the cases give no 
further clarification of the common law. 
The British Columbia Trade-unions Act 
probably relieves trade unions and their 
members from some acts which may have 
been nuisances at common law, but 
authority for a more precise statement 
does not seem to le in the cases. 


The Object of Picketing—The tort of 
civil conspiracy arises where two’ or more 
persons carry out a course of conduct 
which is wrongful or in support of an end 
which is wrongful. The cases are not 
decisive on the question whether a con- 
spiracy exists when the conduct or end is 
wrongful but not actionable, such as the 
breach of a statute which provides no civil 
remedy for its breach. Furthermore, the 
tort of civil conspiracy arises where two 
or more persons carry out a course of 
conduct lawful if performed by one person, 
if the object of the conspiracy is to injure 
and if injury results. It is not clear from 
the cases what is meant by “object to 
injure” or how that object may be estab- 
lished. The standard of “reasonable self- 
interest” is advanced in some cases, but 
has not been consistently recognized. 

The doctrine of civil conspiracy is 
particularly applicable to picketing activity, 
which is generally carried out in concert. 
The doctrine is considered here in rela- 
tion to some common circumstances of 
picketing. 

(i) What is the status 
carried out in support of an unlawful 
strike? The cases are divided on _ this 
question. But it is submitted that picket- 
ing in this circumstance is an unlawful 
conspiracy to accomplish an unlawful end, 
and that the British Columbia Trade- 
unions Act does not relieve against 
lability. 


of picketing 


(i) What is the status of “secondary” 
picketing by a union party to a labour 
dispute against a stranger to the dispute, 
carried out with a view to creating pres- 
sure which will settle the dispute in favour 
of the employees? This circumstance of 
picketing is not necessarily unlawful; but 
its lawfulness turns on certain findings of 
fact: does the picketing constitute intimi- 
dation, a conspiracy to injure or to induce 
an unlawful strike (in which the strikers 
must have as matters of fact a “common 
understanding” and a compulsive purpose) 
or inducement of a breach of contract 
(discussed later)? Where the public is not 
present, the findings or conclusions of fact 
may tend to be determined against the 
picketers. 

(iii) What is the status of “sympathetic” 
picketing by a union not party to a labour 
dispute but sympathetic to the cause of a 
union party to the dispute, against the 
employer party to the dispute (direct 
sympathetic picketing) or a stranger to the 
dispute (secondary sympathetic picketing), 
carried out with a view to creating pres- 
sure which will settle the dispute in favour 
of the employees party to the dispute? 
Sympathetic picketing is almost certain, on 
conclusions of fact, to run afoul of the law 
of conspiracy to injure and to strike 
illegally, and the law of breach of contract 
(discussed later). 


(iv) What is the status of “token” or 
“signal” picketing carried out in locations 
in which the public is not present and in 
which employees and other persons in the 
area already have the information which 
the picketing is ostensibly designed to 
convey? Token picketing should not in 
principle be treated any differently from 
any other circumstances of picketing; but 
the cases reveal a tendency to interpret 
token picketing as having as a matter of 
fact the object not merely of conveying 
information but of accomplishing some 
injurious purpose. 

(v) What is the status of picketing 
carried out to “induce an employer to 
bargain with a union which has no certifi- 
cate of bargaining authority and with whom 
the employer has no obligation to bargain? 
Although recognition picketing is not 
necessarily unlawful, it may be enjoined in 
part on in whole if it is found as a 
conclusion of fact to be a nuisance, to be 
a conspiracy to attain an unlawful end 
such as to oblige a person ineligible for 
union membership to be subject to a collec- 
tive agreement (although this result might 
conceivably be obtained lawfully by con- 
sent), to impose injury outside the area 
of the union’s reasonable self-interest and 


therefore to be a conspiracy to injure, or 
to induce breach of contract (discussed 
later). 

(vi) What is the status of picketing 
carried out to settle a grievance with an 
employer? Grievance picketing, it is sub- 
mitted, is unlawful as constituting a con- 
spiracy to offend the Labour Relations Act 
ovr other labour code. 


The Result of Picketing—The law of 
inducing breach of contract as it affects 
picketing may be stated as follows. It is 
unlawful directly to procure the breach of 
a contract by either persuasion or preven- 
tion of a party to a contract. It is also 
unlawful indirectly to procure a breach by 
persuasion (or prevention) of a third party 
to do an unlawful act (such as an employee 
to break his contract of employment). But 
the tortfeasor must have knowledge of the 
contract and must intend to cause damage 
and damage must result as a necessary 
consequence of the breach. 

Picketing peaceful in form (“information” 
picketing without intimidation) may con- 
stitute the tort provided the following facts 
are established: (1) there is a breach of 
contract; and (2) the pickets or their prin- 
cipals have knowledge of the contract; and 
(3) the pickets or their principals intend 
to and do cause damage; and (4) the 
picketing be found to advocate not merely 
an end which may be attained by lawful 
means but to advocate unlawful means, 
such as striking unlawfully, which requires 
of the strikers a common understanding 
and a compulsive purpose against an 
employer; and (5) the breach of contract 


_is the necessary consequence of the picket- 


ing. Otherwise, even though peaceful 
picketing results in breach of contract, 
the picketing is not unlawful. These prin- 
ciples are derived from a recent English 
case, D.C. Thomson & Co. Ltd. v. Deakin 
et al [1952] Ch 646 (Court of Appeal). 
The Canadian cases do not set out the 
law clearly, but the decisions in result are 
not necessarily inconsistent with the fore- 
going principles. 

Summary—The precedents show that 
the principles of the law of tort affecting 
picketing are not specific, and that facts 
and conclusions of fact are obscured by 
their confusion with questions of law. The 
application of law to facts has in some 
cases produced uncertain results, and where 
questions of fact and law have been mixed 
the cases do not tend to weather well the 
process of unmixing. 

Of the three points of view of the tort 
law of picketing the first, form, is the 
clearest, both in the enunciation of the 
principles of law and in the identification 
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of facts. The second, object, remains 
obscure in law and consequently obscure 
in the identification of fact. The cases are 
in conflict on both counts. And the courts 
may not be expected to reach consistent 
conclusions of fact (from which guidance 
as to lawful conduct may be obtained) 
until the law from which the relevance of 
facts may be determined is enunciated in 
more specific terms. The third point of 
view, result, has in its legal aspects only 
recently assumed discernible bounds and 
but for the eminence of the English Court 
of Appeal might still be obscured in 
precedent: even so the applicability of the 


principles to the Canadian scene has yet 
to be demonstrated through the cases. The 
application of the law depends on the 
identification of many difficult conclusions 
of fact to the basis of which there is little 
if any guidance in the cases. 

The fact that the courts should differ so 
markedly in their views of the law, and in 
their conclusions of fact respecting the 
significance of picketing, is indicative that 
in this branch of labour relations the more 
strictly legal aspects are no more certain 
and no less problematical than are the 
social, economic and political aspects, by 
which law, in the broader sense, is shaped. 


Part Three: The Operation of the Labour Injunction 
in British Columbia: A Critique 


An examination of the records in the 
court registries throughout British Columbia 
revealed that from 1946 to 1955 inclusive, 
75 writs were issued in which injunctions 
were sought in labour-management dis- 
putes. The heaviest years were 1949, 1952 
and 1958, in which 10, 15 and 30 writs were 
issued respectively. The defendant unions 
totalled 22, those most frequently defend- 
ants being the International Woodworkers 
of America, today a strong union in the 
lumber industry, with 27 actions against 
them or their representatives, and the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, now defunct, 
with eight actions against them. The 
industries most affected by the actions 
were lumber (27 writs), shipping and 
wharfing (11 writs), construction (10 writs), 
and manufacturing (7 writs). 

An analysis was made of the court 
records and a survey was taken of solicitors 
both by personal interview and through 
survey forms. The object of the survey 
was to obtain an expression of opinion on 
certain aspects of the labour injunction 
from persons experienced in its use. Of 
the 46 solicitors who acted in the cases, 42 
were interviewed; of these, 30 returned the 
survey forms. The solicitors who returned 
the forms were fairly evenly distributed in 
the range from those with a heavy practice 
in labour matters to those with a casual 
labour practice. Of the 33 solicitors, either 
individuals or firms, who acted for plaintiff 
employers, seven acted in 56 per cent of 
the cases; 14, or less than 43 per cent, 
acted in over 74 per cent of the cases. Of 
the 19 solicitors who acted for defendant 
unions or employees, two acted in over 
half the cases; eight, or less than half, 
acted in over 78 per cent of the cases. On 
the other hand, 24 solicitors acted in only 
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one case each, and only six firms had a 
mixed practice, representing on occasion 
either labour or management. 

The material taken from the records and 
the views obtained from the solicitors are 
analysed below in the light of certain basic 
criticisms of the use of the labour injunc- 
tion, with a view to examining the validity 
of the criticisms. 

Criticisms voiced against the use of the 
injunction generally follow one or more 
of the formulations set out in italics. Sub- 
stantiation or refutation cannot be claimed 
outright for most of the criticisms; many 
fall within areas not of recordable fact but 
of opinion and possibly of speculation. 
Consequently it may be that in any given 
case the only conclusion that ought to be 
drawn is not that of criticism is invalid but 
that its validity cannot be determined solely 
through a consideration of legal materials. 

(1) The discretion of the court in 
granting an ex parte injunction before 
trial, being exercised without notice to the 
party whose freedom of action the order 
restrains, may appear in given cases to be 
exercised perfunctorily. 

Evidence of despatch may be found 
throughout the records. To begin with, of 
the 68 injunctions granted, 63 were granted 
ex parte, five on notice. Of those granted 
ex parte, 51 were granted in the form in 
which they were applied for and 12 were 
modified, three of them in the text of the 
injunction and nine in some lesser respect. 

Some dozen cases in the Vancouver 
registry bear a notation of the judge 
granting leave to file the order in the 
court registry after the registry was closed 
to the public. And the tendency to copy 
precedent verbatim, even to copying, from 


the Southam injunction, words designed to 
take into account the fact that labour 
relations were then still governed by war- 
time regulations which have long since 
been superseded by provincial legislation, 
is further evidence of haste produced by 
the real or fancied urgency of the circum- 
stances giving rise to the ex parte applica- 
tion. It by no means follows that injunc- 
tions granted ex parte in their original form 
ought not to have been so granted; but 
the record does establish a pattern that 
injunctions in labour disputes generally 
have been obtained without notice to the 
defendant and have been granted by and 
large in the form in which they were 
sought. To determine whether the injunc- 
tions ought to have been granted in their 
particular forms would involve sitting in 
judgment of the disputes, many of which 
never went beyond the granting of the 
interim injunction, and drawing conclusions 
from records many of which contain no 
evidence filed on behalf of the defendants. 

The element of speed induced by a felt 
urgency on the part of the plaintiff is 
apparent; and the need for care by both 
court and counsel in the issuance of an 
order restraining the freedom of action of 
a person absent from court and ignorant 
of the proceedings is obvious. That the 
person so enjoined may harbour a suspi- 
cion that the processes of the court were 
invoked and exercised with less vigilance 
than that to which he may feel a claim, is 
understandable. But most cases never 
progressed beyond the first stages, and the 
records do not provide an adequate basis 
for judging the propriety of the initial 
proceedings, 

(2) Ex parte ‘interim ‘injunctions are 
granted on allegations of fact contained in 
affidavits filed by the plaintiff in which the 
evidence is strained in favour of the party 
moving the court for the order; the 
deponents are not cross-examined, nor is 
their evidence, often on information and 
belief, tested in any other way before the 
order is granted. 4% 

The fact is much of the evidence ts on 
information and belief in many cases. In 
a majority of cases there was at least one 
such affidavit; and in the rare instances in 
which the deponents ultimately were cross- 
examined on their affidavits the depositions 
tended to lose strength. That was equally 
true of affidivats filed by the defendant. 

The nature of the affidavits raises the 
fundamental question, running through all 
the criticisms, of the nature of the respon- 
sibility of counsel to the court. It is 
submitted that on an ex parte application 


for a labour injunction counsel must assume 
responsibility beyond that of a mere advo- 
cate for his client: he is an officer of the 
court, invoking the discretion of the court 
to obtain an order backed by the sanctions 
of attachment and committal, restraining 
the freedom of conduct in an economic 
dispute of persons who have no knowledge 
of the proceedings. It must be apparent 
that counsel must do more than put the 
case of his client in its best possible light 
short of deceiving the court; on him must 
rest a heavy burden to give the court a 
fair and accurate picture of the events 
giving rise to the application, whether they 
are favourable or detrimental to his client’s 
cause. It may well be that evidence on 
information and belief is the best that 
can be obtained in the exigencies of the 
case. But it is submitted that affidavit 
evidence on information and belief ought 
to be used sparingly, and only in instances 
of imperative need. 

(3) On ex parte interim injunctions the 
burden is put on the defendant or defend- 
ants to move to set the order aside, whereas 
the injunction ought to run only for a 
fixed period with the burden on the plain- 
tiff to seek an extension. 

The closing words of the form of the 
interim injunction in the Supreme Court 
Rules, “until after the trial of this action 
or until further order,” are of significance 
in two respects. 

First, the form of the order does 
not specify that liberty be given to the 
defendant to apply to dissolve the injunc- 
tion; such liberty is generally taken to be 
inherent in an interlocutory order. Thus 
the liberty to apply provisions found in so 
many of the orders granted in British 
Columbia are in a sense redundant; but 
where the order specifies that a stated 
number of days’ notice be given of motion 
to set aside or vary the order the provision 
is a material addition to the order. 

The second significance of the closing 
words is that they specify that the duration 
of the order be until trial unless a subse- 
quent order is made. Some injunctions are 
deficient in that these words are not used; 
aS a consequence the temporary injunction 
appears on its face to be permanent. The 
deficiency does not render the injunction 
void, but it may well provide grounds for 
upsetting the injunction on motion. 

Another aspect of the form of the in- 
junction is the notation respecting liability 
to process of execution for failure to obey. 
Such notation is necessary only on a 
mandatory injunction, but was found to 
have been entered on a number of restrain- 
ing orders in labour cases. 
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A further aspect of the form of the 
injunction is the provision for substitu- 
tional service, invariably by posting a copy 
of the injunction in a conspicuous place on 
the property being picketed or in the 
picketed area. Such a provision is a matter 
of discretion. Where the identity of the 
pickets is not known or there are large 
numbers, substitutional service by posting 
might be the only practical method of 
effecting service. Thus in the Poje case a 
copy of the injunction order was attached 
to the bridge on which the pickets gathered 
and was read viva voce to the pickets by 
the sheriff of the County of Nanaimo. 

Most injunctions required one day’s 
notice of motion to set aside, although in 
strictness the absence of any provision at 
all does not affect the validity of the order. 
Nineteen orders were found to contain, an 
annotation respecting liability to process 
of execution for failure to obey, sometimes 
entered on the form at the time of its 
original preparation, sometimes entered sub- 
sequently. In 28 cases, provision was made 
for substitution service. 

However, as to the duration of the 
injunction, only 20 of the 68 interlocutory 
orders granted used the precise language of 
the Rules of the Supreme Court. Of the 
remaining 48, 15 used part of the language; 
15, all of them ex parte, contained a pro- 
vision for a fixed period ranging from 
three to fifteen days; and 18 contained no 
provision whatever respecting duration. 

Although the burden placed on the 
defendant to set aside the order is not a 
criticism justified on the law of British 
Columbia as revealed in the form for 
interim injunctions provided in the Supreme 
Court Rules, the failure of an ex parte 
order to adhere to the form in respect of 
duration would appear to be a defect which 
may form the basis of an application to set 
the order aside. 

(4) The Trade-unions Act, regarded as 
the charter of the trade union movement 
conceding freedom from injunction, is 
disregarded. 

Opinions on the significance of the Trade- 
unions Act-in the law of picketing range 
from the view expressed in the above 
criticism that the statute is the charter of 
trade unionism freeing the labour move- 
ment from the operation of the injunction, 
to the view that at best the Act protects 
picketing in the course of a labour dispute 
conducted in a manner not inconsistent 
with the Labour Relations Act. 

In 54 out of the 68 injunctions granted, 
the restraint ran against watching and 
besetting. In 15 of the 68 cases the injunc- 
tion ran against picketing per se. On the 
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other hand, in 17 other cases the freedom 
of the picketers under the Trade-unions 
Act was specifically preserved in the first 
instance. 

The uncertainty of the law of picketing 
makes it impossible to evaluate the criti- 
cism that the Trade-unions Act is disre- 
garded. It may be that except where the 
injunction runs against picketing as such 
or against the communication of informa- 
tion generally, peaceful picketing is not 
precluded by an injunction against watch- 
ing and besetting. Beyond that any con- 
clusion respecting the criticism depends on 
the meaning given to “watching and 
besetting,” an undefined expression taken 
from the criminal law. 

(5) The broad language of the injunc- 
tion, in given cases going further than the 
circumstances warrant, arms the employer 
with a militant power more onerous than 
the criminal law. Furthermore the legal 
phraseology is often incomprehensible to 
and in a manner intimidates the layman. 

Perhaps the greatest criticism ought to 
be directed at the use of the expression 
“watching and besetting,” on the reasoning 
that an expression to which no one has 
succeeded in giving a clear meaning ought 
not to be invoked as expressing an injunc- 
tive restraint. The expression has been 
equated to peaceful picketing, but an 
examination of the Criminal Code shows 
that it cannot reasonably be so. When a 
member of the Supreme Court of Canada 
attempted to define the terms he was 
unable to do so. If a layman, then, is 
enjoined from watching and besetting, he 
cannot be expected to know what it is that 
he must not do. Even if he be advised 
that it does not include peaceful picketing, 
dare he risk subjecting himself to “the 
processes of execution” and possible incar- 
ceration for a criminal act the nature of 
which he does not understand, by exer- 
cising the only economic sanction he 
possesses? Even if the privileges of the 
Trade-unions Act specifically be preserved 
to him, may he reasonably be expected to 
know what those privileges are? To the 
degree that these questions are trouble- 
some, to that extent at least is support given 
to the general criticism that the broad 
language of the injunction arms the 
employer with a militant power more 
onerous than the criminal law. 

(6) The wse of the injunction stimulates 
resentment and provokes violence. 

This criticism may be dealt with briefly. 
Of the 68 cases in which injunctions were 
granted, only in eight instances were con- 
tempt proceedings instituted. In two of 
these cases proceedings were dropped; in 
three the motion to attach or commit was 


dismissed; in two the motion was dismissed 
with a warning to the defendants; and in 
one case only, the Poje case, were the 
parties convicted. 

In the survey of solicitors the view was 
expressed overwhelmingly that the injunc- 
tion did not have the effect of aggravating 
the commission of unlawful acts. In only 
two cases was a contrary view expressed. 

(7) The allegation of irreparable harm 
may in given cases be pro forma and may 
be based on a false analogy of business 
profits to real property. 

Two contemporary qualifications to the 
law of the injunction answer this criticism. 

First, it is not necessary to show 
irreparable harm in the sense that the 
damage cannot be calculated in money: 
it may be sufficient to establish that it 
would be difficult or impossible to obtain 
satisfaction of a money judgment. Trade 
unions not being legal entities for all pur- 
poses, and in that sense and to that extent 
not being financially responsible, particu- 
larly in the field of tort where even a 
representative action may not be brought, 
irreparable harm may not be difficult to 
establish, provided a cause of action can 
be shown. 

Second, it is not necessary to show a 
property right in order to obtain an injunc- 
tion. An injunction may be granted in 
those cases where it appears to the court 
to be just or convenient; provided some 
cause of action can be shown, injunctive 
relief may be sought. 


(8) The choice before the court may not 
be between irreparable damage to one side 
and compensable damage to the other; 
rather because the harm caused to the 
union by the deprivation of an economic 
weapon may by its nature be incalculable, 
the court may be faced with choosing 
between irreparable harm to either party. 

The basis of this criticism lies in the fact 
that the disputes out of which most labour 
injunctions arise are not by nature legal 
disputes but are conflicts in the process of 
bargaining—collectiyely by the union and 
not infrequently by a representative of a 
number of employers—over terms for the 
sale and purchase of the services of labour. 
Each party must stay within the bounds 
of lawful behaviour, but any act by one 
side within that area which militates against 
the bargaining strength of the other is not 
unlawful and hence not actionable. Further- 
more, the invocation of the processes of the 
civil law, short of abuse of process, is not 
unlawful; and an injunction so obtained 
which prejudices and thereby causes harm 
to a union may not cause actionable 
damage. 


Doubtless the choice before a court, may 
be between irreparable harm to either side; 
but where the employer establishes a prima 
facte case of irreparable and actionable 
harm the dilemma would seem to abate. 
Where the harm is not actionable the 
conduct of the union ought not, of course, 
to be enjoined. 

The situation in which the employer 
obtains an injunction to which he is not 
in law entitled is another matter; the 
damage to the union may then be action- 
able. The reality of this cause of action 
is discussed under the next criticism. 

(9) The lability of the employer to 
damages for a wrongly obtained injunc- 
tion ws meaningless. Hven if in any case 
it is ultimately found that an injunction 
was obtained in circumstances in which it 
was not warranted the undertaking of 
counsel to abide by any court order as to 
damages is an empty commitment inasmuch 
as proof of damages for deprivation of the 
use of an economic weapon in the negotia- 
tion of a collective agreement may be 
impossible, or a claim for damages may be 
a right ultimately compromised in the 
final settlement of the dispute; a wnion 
adversely affected by an injunction improp- 
erly obtained may be obliged through 
pressure of that very adverse effect to 
agree to forego seeking redress for the loss 
caused by the injunction. In result the 
final merits of the case in law are seldom 
material in the ultimate disposition of the 
labour dispute. 

In over half the cases, the action was 
compromised or discontinued by notice or 
informally, after the interim injunction was 
obtained. In another third, interlocutory 
proceedings inter partes in some form were 
taken. But in only three cases (4 per 
cent) did the merits of the action go to 
trial. The pattern of compromise either 
formally or by lack of prosecution is indis- 
putable. Whether in the compromise the 
union surrenders a claim in damages and 
whether this surrender is induced through 
weakness of bargaining power are ques- 
tions which by their nature cannot be 
disposed of from the records. 

(10) Where the injunction in effect runs 
against picketing carried out in support of 
a strike, the status quo of the parties is 
not maintained; rather the effect of grant- 
ing the injunction may be to break the 
strike by restraining the activities of the 
union while leaving the employer free to 
carry on his business the curtailment of 
which is the union’s only effective weapon 
in the economic conflict. Thus, by acting 
im a sense as a strike-breaker, the court is 
obliged to a degree to prejudge the dispute 
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by effecting in result a termination of the 
strike on terms less favourable to the wnion 
than might otherwise have been obtained. 
The court thus is made to appear in the 
first instance biased in favour of the 
employer. 

This criticism must be based on the 
assumption that the union restrained was 
acting lawfully; otherwise it is merely a 
complaint that the injunction obliges the 
union to act within the law. The status 
quo is not maintained in the sence that the 
union is restrained from pursuing a course 
of conduct while the employer is left free 
to continue as before. But that does not 
mean that the status quo of lawful conduct 
is not maintained. Where the injunction 
restrains lawful conduct—and a blanket 
injunction in circumstances in which such 
a restraint is not warranted would be such 
an order—the status quo is not maintained ; 
but otherwise the issue of the status quo 
seems to lack significance. 

Any interlocutory order before the trial 
of the action is heard is neither prejudice 
nor bias. The court is obliged to render 
a decision on a motion supported by 
affidavit evidence untested by  cross- 
examination and on an ex parte application 
uncontradicted by affidavit evidence of the 
defendant. It is a temporary matter 
leaving the full merits of the case to be 
decided at trial should the action proceed 
that far. Should the civil action be 
settled out of court before trial, the terms 
of settlement are the business of the parties, 
provided a criminal matter is not com- 
promised. To attribute prejudice or bias 
to the court is to misapprehend the pro- 
cesses of the law and the duty of the court 
in interlocutory matters. 


In summary, criticisms of the use of 
the injunction in labour disputes centre 
around the following allegations: it is 
frequently obtained without notice to the 
party enjoined in circumstances in which 
notice could and should be given, on 
biased affidavits based not on personal 
knowledge but on information and belief, 
in forms which do not meet the require- 
ments of the law and are thereby onerous 
to the party enjoined, without regard to 
the protective provisions of the Trade- 
unions Act, in circumlocutory language 
broader than the circumstances warrant, on 
pro forma allegations of irreparable harm, 
in disregard of possible irreparable harm 
caused to the party enjoined by the 
injunction, and in effect strengthening the 
economic position of the employer at the 
expense of the union or employees without 
a hearing on the merits of the legal issue 
in dispute. 
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The total abolition of the remedy of 
the injunction in labour disputes does not 
find serious advocacy. Its use in proper 
cases cannot solemnly be questioned, and, 
as recorded in the court records and in the 
law reports, proper cases have arisen and 
may be expected to arise in labour disputes. 


Where the injunction is sought and 
obtained not to protect a legal right but 
to gain an economic advantage, not to put 
down lawlessness but to bring a union to 
terms for a collective agreement, abuse of 
legal processes is patent. The injunction 
was not fashioned as a sword of collective 
bargaining but as a shield of legal rights. 
As has been seen, the various forms of 
alleged abuses cannot for the most part be 
substantiated or refuted outright. But if 
protection from abuse can be extended 
without curbing the use of the injunction 
in legitimate cases, it would seem desirable 
and proper to do so. 

In Ontario, and Saskatchewan, an in- 
junction in a labour dispute may run in 
the first instance for no more than four 
days; this provision not only limits the 
duration of the injunction but places the 
onus on the plaintiff to seek, on notice, an 
extension of the order. Another amend- 
ment which has been advocated but not 
as yet adopted is the proposal that the 
consent of the Labour Relations Board be 
required before application may be made 
to a court for an injunction; although such 
a restriction might limit the issuance of 
injunctions it is subject to the criticism that 
the Labour Relations Act already provides 
machinery for the administration of the 
policy of conciliation and compromise in 
labour disputes, and where within that 
machinery acts of illegality occur touching 
private rights, whether of property or other- 
wise, such illegality should be met directly 
with the full remedies of the law, admin- 
istered by a tribunal concerned not with the 
reconciliation of economic differences but 
with the protection of legal rights. Another 
suggestion is that ex parte injunctions be 
granted only by special leave of the court. 
But that, it is submitted, approximates the 
present state of the law. 

The glaring abuses which resulted in the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act in the United States 
do not persist here. Legislative amend- 
ment need not be necessary; the law itself 
is not onerous. The main criticisms of the 
use of the temporary injunction in labour- 
management disputes are in the procedure 
by which it is obtained and the form which 
the order takes. Short of legislative amend- 
ment the following suggestions are sub- 
mitted as means of forestalling abuse :— 


(A) In procedure: 

(1) Hx parte interim injunctions should 
be sought only in extreme cases of serious 
mischief and irreparable and actionable 
injury caused by the inadequacy or unen- 
forceability of money damages; there must 
be a cause of action, that is, a substantial 
violation, or threat thereof, of an enforce- 
able legal or equitable right, and there 
must be serious harm entailed in delay. 

(2) If delay is a matter only of incon- 
venience, notice should be given to the 
defendant of motion for an injunction, 
together with affidavits to be read in 
support, in order that the defendant may 
have an opportunity to appear to oppose 
the motion. 

(3) The balance of convenience and 
inconvenience should be considered from 
the point of view of both plaintiff and 
defendants. 

(4) Affidavits should be full, fair and 
explicit, and should establish a prima facie 
case, referred to above, of urgency and 
irreparable actionable harm; on ez parte 
applications particular care should be taken 
to see that the qualifications of fullness, 
fairness and explicitness are met, even 
though they may detract from the plain- 
tiff’s case. 

(5) Affidavits on information and belief 
should be avoided except in instances of 
imperative need, in which case adequate 
reason should be shown for their use. 

(B) In form: 

(1) The endorsement on the writ ought 
to be in the exact terms in which the 
injunction is sought. 

(2) Injunction precedents ought not to 
be copied uncritically; the order ought to 
be tailored to the case at bar. 


(3) The term “watching and besetting” 
should be avoided. 

(4) The rights of the defendants under 
the Trade-unions Act ought specifically to 
be excepted from the operation of the 
injunction. 

(5) The injunction ought not to run 
against picketing as such unless it can be 
shown that there is mass picketing requir- 
ing a blanket injunction to preserve the 
peace, there is a conspiracy to injure or 
to do some unlawful act such as to offend 
the Labour Relations Act, or the picketing 
constitutes inducement of breach of 
contract. 

(6) The duration of the injunction ought 
to follow the form provided in the Rules 
of Court. 

(7) Although liberty to apply to dis- 
solve or vary the order is not necessary, 
it may be emendatory to point up the 
temporary quality of the order and the 
rights of the defendants; in the event 
liberty to apply is specified one or at most 
two days’ notice of motion would seem 
adequate in most cases. 

(8) Although the notation respecting 
liability to process of execution for failure 
to obey the injunction is not necessary 
in restraining orders, it again may be 
emendatory to point up the obligations of 
the defendants. 

A number of the above suggestions are 
not rigid requirements of the law. But if 
they are followed it is submitted that it 
cannot be said with truth and justification 
that through the abuse of the injunctive 
process there is one law for management 
and another for labour. 


Occupations of University Women 


Women’s Bureau addresses series of questions to members of Canadian 
Federation of University Women to discover what factors influenced 
their choice of occupation, difficulties encountered, rewards gained 


Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Teacher, tailor, soldier, sailor. 

Today’s daughter, like her grandmother 
of a half century past, is readily intrigued 
into forecast of the occupation of her 
future husband. But she has her own 
occupational choice to make as well. 
Almost every woman for at least some part 
of her life works for a living. Early 
marriages of the war and post-war years 


have claimed some girls directly from 
school or college, but the majority plan to 
work for a few years before marrying, and 
increasing numbers continue at least until 
they have children. Many of those who 
leave their jobs return to work at a later 
time, sometimes through force of circum- 
stances, sometimes from choice, when their 
children are sufficiently grown up to be 
“on their own”. In addition there are the 
women who remain single. 
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At the present time slightly more than 
one-quarter of Canadian women and girls 
of fourteen years of age and over are 
unmarried, and of these 48 per cent are 
engaged in gainful work. Many will con- 
tinue in jobs throughout their working 
lives and therefore, like most men, are 
permanently attached to the labour force. 
In the modern world, then, the question: 
“What shall I do when I grow up?” is as 
truly feminine as it is masculine. 

At the same time the question has 
different meaning for a girl than for a 
boy. Already in her teens a girl’s thoughts 
usually turn to her chances of marriage 
and its place in her life, and to have to 
think about a second occupation tends to 
bring conflict. She is further confused by 
the lack of clarity among adults regarding 
the nature of the occupational component 
in a woman’s life and is too often led to 
think that she must choose between 
marriage and a career. But to try to make 
such a choice is to draw a red _ herring 
across her path. 

Every girl should be prepared for 
motherhood and the care of children; she 
should have opportunity, preferably at 
home, beside her mother, to cultivate the 
arts and skills of home-making and house- 
keeping. But these responsibilities are less 
onerous and time consuming than in the 
past. Modern appliances have lightened 
household tasks, and many of the activities 
formerly carried on within the family have 
been moved outside the home, for example, 
spinning and weaving, canning and _ pre- 
serving, recreational and cultural life, educa- 
tion and the care of the sick and old. For 
many women in today’s mechanized society, 
apart from the years of child bearing and 
rearing, family and home fail to make up 
a useful and satisfying life. Preparation 
for another occupation to which she can 
also give her best gifts is, therefore, 
increasingly important to every girl. To 
choose this field of work she needs help in 
assessing her own interests and aptitudes. 
She should also have opportunity to explore 
possible fields of work in order to achieve 
an outlook that will enable her to inte- 
grate these important aspects of life into 
wholeness. 

When faced in retrospect with the “why” 
of their occupational choice or choices, 
most persons are unable to give a satis- 
factory reply. Yet if the young are to be 
helped to find their way, it is essential to 
try to gather together some relevant experi- 
ence of the adults who have gone before. 
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To discover what factors influenced their 
selection of a field gf work in which they 
have known satisfaction and achievement, 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labour addressed a series of questions to 
women university graduates. To round out 
the record of vocational choice and experi- 
ence they were asked also what difficulties 
they have encountered and what have been 
the particular rewards of their chosen work. 

For several reasons the questions were 
directed to university women rather than 
to other workers. First, many of them 
through their work have made or are 
making a distinguished contribution to 
Canada. Second, they have had longer 
periods of preparation and greater oppor- 
tunity to choose the type of work they 
want to do than most other people. Lastly, 
they are working in a wider variety of 
fields than almost any other group with 
whom it was possible to communicate in a 
systematic manner. With the co-operation 
of the Canadian Federation of University 
Women, the questionnaire was circulated to 
members of 79 local clubs of the Federa- 
tion throughout the country. Replies were 
received from almost 1,000 women, includ- 
ing graduates of all the major universities 
of Canada, both English and French 
speaking, and a considerable number whose 
under-graduate work was done in foreign 
universities. 

The results of the enquiry are, of course, 
subject to the bias of CFUW membership, 
the majority of: which is comprised of older 
rather than younger graduates and mem- 
bers of certain professions, for example, 
teaching. From a statistical point of view 
the material is significant, therefore, only 
as a picture of the total response to the 
questionnaire. This bias, however, negates 
neither the quality of professional experi- 
ence nor the validity of the reasons for 
occupational choice that are recorded. 

The responses have been grouped by 
professions, and the factors that influenced 
choice are analyzed to show the value 
placed upon them in retrospect. The 
satisfactions and the difficulties that were 
recounted yield some additional insights 
into personal and professional experience. 

Since the primary reason for the enquiry 
was, in so far as possible, to gather infor- 
mation regarding underlying reasons for 
selection of particular occupations, mem- 
bers of the Federation were invited to fill 
in the questionnaire even if on marriage 
they had ceased to work outside the home. 
As a result there are some _ interesting 


responses from those who, at various stages 
of their lives, have combined professional 
work or voluntary service in a community 
organization with the responsibilities of 
home and family. 


It is hoped that the report may provide 
material for reflection on women’s atti- 
tudes to work for which they have been 
trained and may also be suggestive for 
girls who are thinking about their future. 


The Teachers 


“Teaching seemed the field best suited 
to my abilities; when I was young we had 
less opportunity than girls nowadays to 
know about possible professions for women, 
but if I were a young graduate today I 
would choose the same _ profession.”—A 
woman who has been a secondary teacher 
for more than 30 years. 

“On graduation in the mid-30’s I found 
it difficult to get a job, but rural schools 
were in need of teachers and I began in 
a two-room school with responsibility for 
all subjects, Grades 9 to 12. After two 
years I was appointed Principal but later 
moved to a larger school where I was able 
to concentrate on teaching languages, in 
which I had specialized at the university.” 
—A woman who has spent 20 years as a 
teacher. 

“Two hundred and sixty-five graduates 
and only one hundred and forty jobs.’—A 
woman teacher who was graduated wm the 
1930's, explaining why she went into office 
work until the war brought more openings 
for teachers. 

“IT enjoy 
teenagers; it is 
recent graduate. 

Long spans of teaching are common 
among the older teachers who replied to 
the Women’s Bureau questionnaire. Some 
have remained more than 20 years in the 
same school. Once they have entered the 
profession, teachers, including those who 
have taken up teaching since the war, tend 
to continue in it. 

General social and economic conditions 
have considerable bearing on individual 
patterns of work texperience. The limita- 
tions of the depression years encouraged 
long tenure in jobs and turned some to 
other fields or to posts they would not 
otherwise have chosen. For example, one 
respondent who was graduated in the 30’s 
went into office work, took night school 
training in shorthand and stenography, and, 
before having done any teaching, was 
married. When more openings for teachers 
became available during the war years, she 
took a teaching position, which she held 
until increased family responsibilities made 
it necessary to give up her job outside the 


working with children and 
relevant to living.’—A 


home. The outbreak of war brought in- 
creased opportunities of employment. There 
were men teachers’ jobs to be filled—the 
filling of many of them meant promotions 
for women. Teachers responded to the eall 
of the Women’s Services: Army, Navy and 
Air Force. Posts in the Civil Service 
multiplied and other new, interesting and 
well-paid fields of work opened up for 
women. Among those who replied to the 
questionnaire, those who left the teaching 
profession during the war years did so only 
temporarily, however. Many who had 
DVA credits on demobilization used them 
to increase their professional qualifications. 
The increased opportunities of employment 
have continued in the postwar years. 


Many teachers have moved from 
elementary to secondary school work and 
from small centres to large. Often a year 
abroad on a Commonwealth exchange has 
enriched their experience. More than one- 
half of those more than 40 years of age 
and one-third of those in their thirties 
have academic qualifications beyond their 
university degree and teacher training. 
Study, both at home and abroad, has been 
chiefly in special subject matter but also 
in the philosophy of education, psychology 
and “guidance”. 


Participation of Married Women 


During the war, married women were 
allowed to return to teaching, beginning a 
trend that has increased in the postwar 
years. Among the respondents who are 
over 40 years of age, more than one-third 
are married, and of these one-half have 
returned to teaching. The proportion of 
married teachers among the younger women 
who have taken up teaching since the war 
is higher than in the older age groups: 30 
per cent of those between 20 and 29 years 
were married and 54 per cent of these were 
still teaching; others plan to resume when 
thew children are older. 

There are instances of husband-wife 
teaching partnerships: “My husband and 
I are both teachers and we plan to take 
a summer course together.” 

This dual role of teacher and housewife 
has been made possible by the serious 
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shortage of teachers combined with the 
freedom of middle age, when children have 
grown up. Many married teachers would 
prefer part-time work; but most of those 
who first returned as substitute teachers 
are now in full-time posts. “When my 
children were grown beyond their everyday 
need of me, I returned first to occasional 
work and now, because of the shortage of 
teachers, to a full-time post.” 

None of the married teachers comments 
on the difficulties of combining home 
responsibilities with work outside; but 
except in rare instances in which a widow 
has chosen teaching as a means of pro- 
viding for her young family or when a 
mother is teaching in a school where her 
children are placed, they are not the 
mothers of small children. 


Salaries 


The older group frequently remark upon 
the struggle for standards, especially in 
salaries; indeed among all age groups low 
salaries are regarded as a drawback of the 
teaching profession. 

During the 1930’s and well into the 1940’s 
the range from $2,000 to $3,000 was a more- 
than-average salary. Many of those who 
left the profession as late as 1945 report 
their highest range as from $1,500 to $2,000. 
One respondent who withdrew from the 
headship of a department in 1948 was 
receiving between $2,000 and $3,000. 

Within the sample of this survey, salary 
ranges increase with age and experience: 
25 per cent of those over 50 years of age, 
none of whom has taught less than 30 
years, are receiving $6,000 to $8,000. In 
this highest range theré were also 14 per 
cent of those from 40 to 49 years of age, 
all of whom had taught at least 20 years, 
and 5 per cent of those between 30 and 39, 
most of whom had taught for 15 years. 
None of those between 20 and 29 earned 
beyond $5,000. 


Irrespective of age, the majority receive 
from $4,000 to $5,000. Almost half those 
in the youngest age group receive from 
$3,000 to $4,000. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


“Teachers were very important people 
in my life. The teachers of the local 
school boarded at our home; my mother 
had wanted to be a teacher but was unable 
to complete her education so she gave me 
every encouragement. Also, I had an aunt 
who was a teacher; she was a university 
graduate and had also studied abroad. I 
saw her only once, but she wrote to me 
frequently and my decision to go to 
university and to be a teacher was 
undoubtedly influenced by that contact.” 


For most of those over 40 years of age, 
of whom the author of the above state- 
ment is typical, home environment appears 
in retrospect to have been the determining 
factor in their choice of the teaching pro- 
fession. ‘Teaching members of the family 
symbolized the ideals of the profession— 
a father, a mother, a sister, or aunt. In 
such situation it was assumed _ that 
daughters in the family should be teachers. 
Family influence as a factor in the decision 
both to enter university and to take up 
the teaching profession diminishes progres- 
sively, however, in the younger age groups. 
A university education has become increas- 
ingly taken for granted in a girl’s life, and 
other factors have affected the choice of 
teaching. Admiration for teachers with 
whom they have come into touch has 
strongly influenced those of all age groups. 
School principals also have encouraged con- 
siderable numbers to turn to teaching. The 
experience of teaching “on the Prairies” in 
summers while attending university led 
several of the older group to enter the 
profession. Such opportunities were lacking 
in the 1980’s, however, and more remun- 
erative summer jobs in the forties and 
fifties have replaced these pioneering efforts. 


CURRENT SALARY SCALES OF TEACHER RESPONDENTS 


Percentage of those reporting current salaries by age group in each range indicated 
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Instructorships in camps, however, have 
given some of the younger teachers similar 
incentive. 

Among the older groups there is striking 
evidence of limitation of choice. Several 
who would have preferred to go into law 
encountered opposition from parents who 
regarded the law as an unsuitable field for 
women. Occupational possibilities have 
tended to limit choices among younger 
people, also. For instance, several who 
were interested in biology or mathematics 
turned to teaching rather than to medicine 
or engineering because of readier oppor- 
tunities of employment and the high cost 
of the long period of preparation for 
medicine. Several chose home economics, 
“because it offers a wide range of profes- 
sional opportunities”. One of these, who 
is in the 20 to 29 age group, would have 
preferred research or hospital dietetics but, 
having been married immediately on grad- 
uation, she had settled with her husband 
in a small city where teaching offered the 
only available jobs in the field. 

Personal interests or aptitudes inevitably 
affect the choice of fields of specialization. 
For instance, literary or language interests 
have led to specialization in English, 
Moderns or the Classics, while a mathe- 
matical or scientific bent has turned others 
—though comparatively few—to those fields. 


Attitudes towards the suitability of the 
subject matter tend also to influence a 
considerable number of all ages. This is 
particularly true of home economics, a 
field that seemed “a suitable one for a 
girl to choose, good preparation for home- 
building, whether one marries or remains 
a teacher of teenage girls”. 


The fields of specialization selected over 
the four decades also reflect changing 
emphases in curriculum. Especially note- 
worthy is the increase in the proportion of 
persons specializing in home economics— 
from less than 11 per cent among those 
over 50 years of age to 22 per cent of 
those in the 40 to 49 and 28 per cent of the 
30 to 39 age group and 40 per cent of 
those in the youngest group. The variation 
in numbers specializing in languages is 
marked. Among those past 50, almost 29 
per cent had taken honour courses in 
languages; in the group from 40 to 49 the 
proportion decreases to 21 per cent. Of 
the 30 to 39-year-old-group, one-quarter had 
specialized in languages, but in the 20 to 
29-year-old group the proportion dropped 
to just over one-fifth. The combination of 
English and History diminished sharply as 
a special field of study in the 30 to 39- 
year-old group, and in the youngest group 
does not exist. Physical and Health Educa- 


tion has grown in popularity; for those in 
the upper age group it was a subsidiary 
field, but of those between 20 and 29, 14 
per cent had majored in the subject. 

Fondness for children and interest in their 
development are predominant factors in 
the choice of those in elementary school 
work. Secondary school teachers express 
similar attitudes, for example, pleasure in 
working with teenagers, interest in young 
people in this formative stage of life 
between childhood and adulthood, but these 
are less frequently motives of choosing the 
teaching profession than rewards of associa- 
tion with adolescents. 


Difficulties 


The difficulties encountered reflect the 
realities of the modern classroom—too- 
large classes to permit of individual atten- 
tion, the monotony of repetition from 
teaching the same lessons in several classes 
in large schools, endless marking of papers 
and too much record keeping, a sense of 
failure in giving the exceptionally able 
pupils the help they should have, and the 
frustration of teaching “the uninterested” 
and those who are unable to cope with 
their work. Considerable numbers have 
problems of discipline due in large part 
to pupils’ Jack of concentration. Many 
teachers are critical of the attitudes of 
parents who are more concerned with 
monetary goals than with cultural and 
academic achievements. 

There is prevalent feeling also of lack 
of sympathy between local Boards of 
Education and teaching staffs, and the 
complaint that political considerations 
rather than the welfare of the community 
and improvement in educational facilities 
too often influence decisions affecting the 
schools. Some are conscious of a danger 
of becoming isolated from the life of the 
community; they believe that it is essential 
to have a greater share in activities that 
bring them into touch with persons of other 
professions. “Only by such associations can 
we defeat the stereotype of the teacher 
that tends to exist today.” 

There are evidences also of the special 
problems of the professional woman: lack 
of opportunity for advancement and the 
preference given to men in appointments 
to administrative posts. Science graduates 
have found “‘a tendency to regard science 
as a man’s field”; except in rare instances 
they have been able to secure only 
secondary posts. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


Interest in particular subject matter—a 
flair for languages, lifelong interest in 
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history, delight in English literature, in- 
terest in home-making, in music, art or 
sports—and the pleasure of sharing these 
enthusiasms with the young are sources of 
satisfaction among those of all age groups. 

The elementary school teachers have the 
special reward of observing the awakening 
minds of small children, and both they and 
those in secondary education take pleasure 
in parents’ appreciation of their work. 
“There is lasting reward in quickening the 
interest of pupils, watching their growth 
and helping to fit them for life,” one 
respondent wrote. 

This confidence in the abiding worth of 
their work marks the attitude of by far 


the majority of the teachers who responded 
to the questionnaire. Pervading all of the 
replies is a very real sense of dedication to 
a calling, a conviction that teachers may 
make a useful contribution to society 
through their work with children or teen- 
age boys and girls. 

One woman commented that work in a 
small school was more satisfying “because 
one knows one’s pupils well and is able to 
follow their progress”. In city schools, 
classes are “too large for individual atten- 
tion and work is heavy without being 
as meaningful personally,’ she wrote. 

“Rach day brought fresh challenge and 
stimulation; one is never bored,” declared 
one teacher, now retired. 


Teaching in Professional Schools and Universities 


For a small minority of women in 
Canada, recognition and reward of scholar- 
ship and teaching ability have come in 
appointment to teaching posts in institu- 
tions of higher learning. Among those of 
this group who responded to the Women’s 
Bureau questionnaire, the majority work in 
professional schools for the training of 
teachers, nurses or librarians, but there are 
some also in strictly academic university 
work. The distribution of replies by fields 
of specialization was as follows: 14 in 
Home Economics; 9 in Physical Education ; 
8 in the Sciences, chiefly in various branches 
of Biology; 7 in English; 7 in Modern and 
Classical Languages; 4 in Mathematics; 2 
in Accounting; 2 in Journalism; 2 in 
Nursing; 1 in Geography; 1 in History; 
1 in Child Education; 1 in Psychological 
Guidance and Counselling, and 1 in Teach- 
ing Methods in Social Studies. 

The salaries of those engaged in teaching 
at this level varied according to subject 
and also with the degree of responsibility 
for administration. The highest earnings, 
in the range from $8,000 to $10,000, are 
higher than any of those reported by 
primary and secondary school teachers, but 
the average is lower than the average for 
the latter group, in part because several 
do not fill full-time posts. Those in the 
highest range, moreover, are in all cases 
carrying administrative duties or have 
supplementary employment, such as writing 
in the case of the journalists. 

The type of intellectual interest and work 
experience represented by this group is well 
illustrated by the experience of two women 
in their thirties, both of whom are married 
and have young children :— 

“T went to university ostensibly to pre- 
pare for teaching but really to extend my 
knowledge of human history and to seek 
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answers to various philosophical and 
religious problems. I took Modern 
Languages because it was in 1939, and I 
was keenly aware of the need of under- 
standing other cultures. Immediately after 
the war, as a civilian employed by the 
Allied Military Government in Germany, 
I had opportunity for travel in Europe 
and North Africa. On returning home I 
lectured in German to science students in 
a Canadian university and while there, with 
the help of a senior professor, discovered 
that I had a flair for literary criticism. 
Having secured a fellowship, I proceeded 
to post-graduate studies in German litera- 
ture. At this period I met my _ future 
husband and was married. When my 
children are old enough to be less imme- 
diately dependent on me, I plan to take 
formal teacher training, for I should like 
to teach at the secondary school level.” 
“Personal contacts with fine scientists led 
me into the field of biology, specializing in 
human genetics. In my final year as a 
graduate student working for the Ph.D., I 
was appointed to the university — staff. 
During the four years spent in this post I 
was married, but I experienced no difficulty 
because of sex or marital status. Later, 
when I accompanied my husband to another 
university, I found my work as a woman 
scientist was not taken seriously. More 
recently we have moved to yet another 
university where full-time employment is 
prohibited for married women. At present 
I have a part-time position which, with 
small children, is all I can manage, but I 
am hoping that difficulties may lessen as 
my children grow up and human genetics 
becomes a more widely recognized field.” 


(Further instalments will appear in 
subsequent issues). 


2° Meeting, Advisory Council 


on Professional Manpower 


Shortages of professional manpower likely to continue for some years 
to come; therefore there is need in Canada for better utilization of 
existing technical and professional personnel, the Committee agrees 


Shortages of professional manpower are 
likely to continue for some years to come 
and therefore there is a need in Canada 
for better utilization of existing technical 
and professional personnel, it was agreed 
at the second meeting of the Advisory 
Committee on Professional Manpower con- 
vened by the Department of Labour. 
Representatives of a number of professional 


associations, universities and _ interested 
government departments and agencies 
attended. 


The first meeting was convened by the 
Department last February to serve as a 
forum for the exchange of ideas and 
opinions on professional and scientific man- 
power and to act as a consultative body 
to assist the Department in its work in 
this field. (L.G., April, p. 391.) 


Part of the ultimate solution to the 
problem of professional manpower supplies 
might lie in improving the supply and 
training of skilled workers and technicians, 
suggested A. H. Brown, Deputy Munister 
of Labour, in his address of welcome to 
the delegates. To further this suggestion, 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
proposed that the Committee send repre- 
sentatives to the next meeting of the 
Vocational Training Advisory Committee 
and that representatives of that Committee 
attend the next meeting of the professional 
manpower committee. 

The meeting reviewed available infor- 
mation on the supply of professional 
manpower and forecasts on the number and 
types of university graduates likely to be 
available in the next few years. It also 
heard a report from the executive director 
of the newly-formed Industrial Foundation 
on Education (see page 1520); comments 
on a conference on professional manpower 
sponsored by the European Productivity 
Agency of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation; a summary of a 
paper, “The Economic Position of Cana- 
dian Scientists and Engineers”; and 
remarks on the shortage of science teachers 
in Canadian high schools. 

Chairman of the meeting, held in 
Ottawa October 29, was Walter E. Duffett, 
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Director, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. 


A. H. Brown 


In welcoming those present, A. H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, thanked those 
who had attended the first meeting for 
their helpful suggestions and comments. 
Many of the groups represented have been 
studying the changing character of profes- 
sional manpower supplies and requirements 
and seeking solutions to the problems 
existing or appearing, he said. 


Industry, for one, has been making 
special attempts to find out what role it 
can most usefully play in meeting the 
challenge of a large increase in student 
enrolment and of rapid technological 
changes. “It is encouraging to see indus- 
try, as well as professional associations, 
educational authorities and others, reacting 


‘in this positive way to these problems,” 


the Deputy Minister said. 

“Our resources of highly trained people 
will be one of the keys to future economic 
development,” Mr. Brown pointed out. 
“We often think of economic progress only 
in terms of physical resources. Today, 
however, when unusually rapid technical 
changes are occurring, the ability of any 
nation to take advantage of these to further 
its growth and hold its own in competitive 
world markets is more dependent than ever 
on the attention paid to the training of 
technical and professional workers.” 

While the Committee was mainly con- 
cerned with professional manpower, it is 
important to keep in mind that in many 
ways problems concerning the training and 
utilization of professional workers are 
closely related to the adequacy of our 
resources of skilled and technical people, he 
told the meeting. “Shortages of skilled 
and technical workers can hamper—and 
probably have already done so—the proper 
use of professional staff. 

“When considering professional man- 
power problems, therefore, it is well to be 
aware of the possibility that some of the 
solutions may be found in improving the 
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supply and training of other highly trained 
people,” the Deputy Minister concluded. 


Dr. W. R. Dymond 


The growth in the number of profes- 
sionals has been phenomenal, said Dr. 
W. R. Dymond, Chief, Manpower Analysis 
Division, Economics and Research Branch, 
who spoke on “The long-term outlook for 
professional personnel”. From 221,000 in 

' 1931 it has grown to approximately 400,000 
in 1956, he said. 

“The professional segment has been in- 
creasing more rapidly than the labour force 
as a whole,” Dr. Dymond told the meeting. 
But, he pointed out, the availability of 
the “raw material” has remained remark- 
ably constant, raising the question, “How 
have we obtained this growth?” The 
answer, he said, is: from immigration and 
because more persons are going to college. 

During the five-year period 1946 to 1950 
inclusive, there were 8,000 professionals 
immigrating to Canada, 5:4 per cent of all 
immigrant workers; but more emigrated to 
the United States than immigrated to 
Canada, with the result that in this five- 
year period there was a net loss of 5,000. 
From 1951 to 1955 inclusive, there were 
34,000 professionals who came to Canada, 
10-1 per cent of all immigrant workers; 
and in this five-year period there was a 
net gain of immigration over emigration 
of 18,000. 

While there was no increase in the 
numbers in the college age-group, there 
has been an increase in the percentage of 
that group going to college, from 5-1 per 
cent in 1946 to 7:5 per cent in 1955. 
Veterans attending university with DVA 
assistance are excluded from these figures. 
About 35,000 veterans were graduated in 
the years following the Second World War. 
The veteran enrolment created a peak in 
university graduations from 1948 through 
to 1952 but did not have any fundamental 
impact on the over-all trend of gradua- 
tions, Dr. Dymond stated. 

The number of graduations during the 
10-year period 1946-55 inclusive was 133,791; 
for the five-year period 1946-50 inclusive 
it was 67,649 and for the period 1951-55 
inclusive, 66,142. 

From both university graduations and 
net immigration, the new supply of profes- 
sional workers during the first five-year 
period (1946-50) was approximately 62,500; 
during the second five-year period (1951-55), 
approximately 83,800. 

Although the new supply of professional 
workers during the second period, both 
from immigration and graduations, was 
greater than during the first, shortages in 
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many categories of professional personnel 
became more evident during the second 
five years, a reflection of the marked in- 
crease in demand for professional workers. 
Dr. Dymond added that we were in the 
trough of graduations now, at the very time 
when we had a record year of economic 
expansion. 

The problem for the future, Dr. Dymond 
stated, was not the availability of youth, 
but how to get them trained. Because of 
the rapid increase in the college-age 
population that will occur during the next 
ten years, universities are faced with a 
possible doubling of enrolments. A corre- 
sponding doubling of the supply of new 
graduates will occur if university facilities 
and the necessary increase in teaching staff 
are available. 

Looking ahead, Dr. Dymond forecast that 
the new supply of professional workers 
would likely be somewhat comparable 
during the next five-year period (1956-1960 
inclusive) to the previous five-year period, 
with net immigration and graduations con- 
tributing in about similar proportions as in 
the past five years. For the following five- 
year period (1961-1965 inclusive), some con- 
siderable increase in the new supply is 
expected; this will result entirely from 
graduations, he said, as some increase in 
net Immigration might be expected. 


Engineers 


Graduations of engineers during the 
period 1946-1950 inclusive totalled 10,300; 
but during the period 1951-55 inclusive, 
unlike the situation for all professional 
workers, graduations of engineers declined 
to 8,123. 

During the past several years, there has 
also been a decline in net immigration of 
engineers. 

“The combination of these two declining 
trends, along with marked increases in 
requirements for engineers, accounts for the 
critical short supply position now existing,” 
Dr. Dymond explained. 

The outlook for engineers is somewhat 
similar to that for all professional workers: 
the supply during the next five years is 
expected to be in about the same dimen- 
sions as during the past five years but 
during the following five years it will 
increase considerably. 

In conclusion, Dr. Dymond pointed out 
that requirements for almost all types of 
professional workers, particularly for engi- 
neers and scientists, would be increasing 
annually during the next ten years. During 
the first half of the next decade, new 
supply is likely to be somewhat compar- 
able to that of the past five years; thus 


shortages of professional workers will likely 
continue. In the ensuing five years, how- 
ever, with a considerable increase in new 
supply expected, some easing of supplies 
in relation to requirements should occur. 


Dr. P. H. Casselman 


Dr. P. H. Casselman, Chief of the 
Specialized Manpower Resources Section, 
Economics and Research Branch, brought 
the Committee up to date on developments 
im connection with the Department’s Tech- 
nical Personnel Register. 

At the end of September, he reported, 
the Register listed a total of 42,000 profes- 
sional workers, on which fairly complete 
information was available. 

The two major problems involved in 
maintaining the register were that of 
coverage and that of keeping it up to date. 
The problem of coverage, he pointed out, 
is largely related to the voluntary nature 
of the registration and is one that “we can 
never expect to solve completely under the 
system of voluntary reporting”. For keep- 
ing the Register up to date, the Depart- 
ment re-surveys one-third of the list each 
year. The sample surveyed in any year is 
representative of the whole Register, which 
procedure permits the analysis of each one- 
third segment before the end of a three- 
year cycle. 

Dr. Casselman distributed a revision of 
the classification list that accompanies the 
questionnaire used in the survey. 

He also commented on the Department’s 
efforts to obtain a listing of Canadians 
attending universities in the United States 
that could be used to persuade them to 
return to Canada on their graduation. He 
also distributed copies of the latest Tech- 
nical Personnel Bulletin, Women in Science 
and Engineering (see page 0000), and 
announced the subject of the next bulletin 
in the quarterly series, immigrants in the 
Register. 

A. M. Sargent of the Economics and 
Research Branch provided some _ prelim- 
inary figures from the 1956 survey of 
requirements for professional personnel. 


Other Speakers 


Miss B. J. Stewart of the Research and 
Statistics Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, explained the ayvail- 
ability of statistics on the supply of 
medical personnel: doctors, dentists and 
nurses. 

Shortages of medical personnel are 
related to the country’s rising economy, 
she declared. Their numbers have kept 
pace with population growth but the 
demand for their services has increased. 
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The introduction of the eight-hour day 
and 40-hour week has worsened the short- 
age of nurses, Miss Stewart added. 

F. L. McKim, Chief of the Personnel 
Branch, National Research Council, gave a 
résumé of a paper, “The Economic Position 
of Canadian Scientists and Engineers,” of 
which he was co-author with John F. 
Haberer of the NRC. (A digest of this 
paper appeared in the November issue, 
page 1359.) 

Dr. F. T. Rosser, Director, Division of 
Administration, National Research Council, 
told of a conference on professional man- 
power convened by the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation that he 
had attended, at which it was reported that 
there is a shortage of qualified scientists 
in all OEKEC member countries and a 
general lack of qualified personnel every- 
where. 

Dr. F. Stiling of the University of 
Western Ontario remarked that it had been 
suggested that the way for universities to 
deal with the coming flood of enrolments 
would be to raise the admission require- 
ments; but not many universities favour 
this step. He also reported that the 
recruiting of additional staff was meeting 
difficulty, largely because of financial 
reasons. 

W. H. Evans of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, reporting on the findings 
of a CMA committee on the shortage of 
engineers, said that it was the feeling in 
some quarters that industry is the great 
beneficiary of university education and 
should therefore reciprocate. “It should be 
remembered,” he countered, “that if indus- 
try cannot obtain the necessary personnel 
for research and development, the whole 
economy will be retarded.” 

Dr. Garnet Page, General Manager and 
Secretary of the Chemical Institute of 
Canada, offered some suggestions on the 
teaching of science and mathematics in 
secondary schools, where, he asserted, the 
shortage of engineers and scientists has its 
beginning. To ensure the adequate teach- 
ing of science and mathematics, he listed 
18 things that industry can do, nine things 
that governments can do, 11 that profes- 
sional and technical societies can do, four 
that universities can do and six that 
secondary school teachers themselves 
can do. 

The list of suggestions for government 
action included: the encouragement of 
efforts by industry, technical societies, 
teachers and the public to improve the 
educational system; the seeking out and 
utilization of college-trained married women 
and retired technical personnel and their 
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accelerated training and employment as 
teachers; the improvement of the standards, 
income and prestige of teachers; and the 
following of trends in the development of 
engineering and science, the studying of 
the supply of and demand for technical 
personnel, and the development generally 
of more knowledge and awareness of our 
human resources. 

In the discussion that followed Dr. Page’s 
remarks, a suggestion was made that the 
Advisory Committee on Vocational Train- 
ing give some thought to post-high-school 
technical training, for example, training of 
the kind given at the Ryerson Institute in 
Toronto. 

Another suggestion was that the Com- 
mittee at its next meeting discuss the type 
of educational program that combines 
technical training with work in industry. 

At this point the Minister of Labour 
made the suggestion that the Committee 
on Professional Manpower send representa- 
tives to the next meeting of the Committee 
on Vocational Training, and that the latter 
Committee send representatives to the next 
meeting of the professional manpower 
committee. 

The Minister also suggested that at its 
next meeting the Committee discuss the 
contribution women can make in the 
engineering and scientific professions and 
that it try to discover what happens to 
drop-outs from the first and second years 
of university and to offer suggestions on 
counselling such persons. 


Representatives 


Representatives who attended the meet- 
ing were: Dr. Claude T. Bissell, Carleton 
College, Rev. H. Légaré, University of 
Ottawa, and Dr. F. Stiling, University of 
Western Ontario, representing the National 
Conference of Canadian Universities; 
C. J. G. Carroll, Royal Architectural Insti- 
tute of Canada; J. D. Coats, Canadian 
Institute of Forestry; E. R. Complin and 
W. J. McNally, Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce; 8. H. Deeks, Industrial Founda- 
tion on Education; W. H. Evans and Dr. 
J. R. Whitehead, Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association; C. Gerow, Canadian Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy; L. W. J. Hurd, 
Agricultural Institute of Canada; Dr. H. W. 
Jamieson, Director of Personnel, Defence 
Research Board; G. D. Mallory, Technical 
Adviser, Department of Trade and 
Commerce; Dr. J. B. Marshall, Chief, 
Awards Branch, National Research Council; 
F. L. McKim, Chief, Personnel Branch, 
National Research Council; T. W. Morison, 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited; Col. 
G. M. Morrison, Supervisor, Executive and 
Professional Division, National Employ- 
ment Service; E. H. Goodings, Dominion 
Council of Professional Engineers; Dr. 
Garnet Page, Chemical Institute of Canada; 
Dr. F. T. Rosser, Director, Division of 
Administration, National Research Council; 
Dr. E. F. Sheffield, Director, Educational 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; 
Miss B. J. Stewart, Research and Statistics 
Division, Department of National Health 
and Welfare; and Dr. L. Austin Wright, 
The Engineering Institute of Canada. 


National Conference on Engineering, 


Scientific and Technical Manpower 


More than 100 top Canadian industrialists, educationists, scientists 
discuss extent of shortage of professional personnel with a view to 
recommending remedies. Industrial Foundation on Education is created 


Some of Canada’s top industrialists, 
educationists and scientists met in 
St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, N.B., in September 
for a National Conference on Engineering, 
Scientific and Technical Manpower, the 
major purpose of which was to determine 
the extent of the shortage of such man- 
power and recommend remedial action. 
More than 100 persons attended. 
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One outcome of the conference was the 
creation of the Industrial Foundation on 
Education, “a permanent fact-finding and 
executive organization to be financed 
entirely by industry and to perform broad 
functions on behalf of industry in the field 
of education, as related specifically to 
needs and acknowledged responsibilities of 
industry”’. 


Another was the naming of a five- 
member committee to explore the feasi- 
bility of establishing a national advisory 
council on the advancement of education, 
on which would be represented organized 
labour, professional societies, industry, gov- 
ernments and education. 

The conference, initiated by Crawford 
Gordon, Jr., President and General 
Manager of A.V. Roe Canada Limited, 
and sponsored by that company, was in 
four sessions and the discussion was largely 
based on a study that had been prepared 
by S. H. Deeks, Manager of Engineering 
Administration, Orenda Engines Limited. 


Conference chairman was James 5S. 
Duncan, former President of Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson Ltd., Toronto. Chairman 


of the three discussion sessions were Dr. 
O. M. Solandt, Vice-president for Research 
and Development, Canadian National Rail- 
ways; J. D. Barrington, President and 
Managing Director, Polymer Corporation; 
and D. W. Ambridge, President and 
General Manager, Abitibi Power and 
Paper Co. 

Luncheon and dinner speakers were Dr. 
R. A. McEachern, Editor, The Financial 
Post; Hon. H. J. Flemming, Premier of 
New Brunswick; and the Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and Minister of Defence Production. 

The published terms of reference for the 
conference were: 

A. To consider the effect of higher educa- 
tion in Canada on our economic and indus- 
trial development, on our ability to defend 
ourselves, and on our competitive position 
jin the markets of the world—with special 


emphasis on scientists, engineers and tech- 
nicians. 


B. To analyse the apparent problems deal- 
ing with an inevitable expansion in enrol- 
ment in higher education and to consider in 
what manner business and industry, in co- 
operation with educational institutions, goy- 
ernments and professional associations, may 
make a contribution towards their solution. 


Report by S. H. Deeks 


The report prepared by S. H. Deeks that 
served as a basis for the conference discus- 
sions covered the 25-year period ending in 
1980. In addition to pointing out the 
shortages of scientists and engineers that 
exist at present, it outlined the expected 
requirements in the next 25 years and 
appraised the prospects of filling those 
needs, 

“Countries which train the _ greatest 
number of scientists in the next generation 
are going to attain political ascendancy,” 
the report asserted. “The country that 
out-produces others may well determine the 
future direction of civilization...” 


The extent of the educational crisis is 
pointed up in three ways:— 

“Between $1,250,000,000 and $1,750,000,000 
will have to be spent over the next 25 
years to provide additional universities. 

“Canada needs 3,700 more university 
teachers immediately—or 60 per cent more 
than we now have. 

“More than 20 per cent of the university 
graduates will be required for the teaching 
profession.” : 

Fundamental to the problem is finding 
a means of inducing more high school 
graduates to go to university, the report 
stated. 

The brief further pointed out that 
Canada, to remain competitive with other 
industrial countries, will need to triple and 
probably quadruple the present total of 
engineers in the next 25 years. 

In addition to the engineers, the country 
will require an estimated three or four 
times as many scientists as at present, and 
10 times as many technicians. The present 
school capacity is capable of producing only 
about one-twentieth of this requirement. 

. On the need for teachers and facilities 
the brief declared that by 1980, the 
elementary teaching force of 103,000 and 
the secondary school teaching force of 
17,000 will have to be more than doubled. 

The study also suggested the need for 
changes in high school courses to provide 
greater opportunity for specialization. It 
also stressed the need for a major expan- 
sion of some types of technical schools: 

On the problem of financing universities, 
the study suggested that industry must 
take a greater part in providing the 
required capital. The necessity of fund- 
raising campaigns is stressed, with the 
emphasis on both private contributions and 
possibly higher taxes. 

In conclusion, the brief pointed out that 
if Canada should undertake to satisfy the 
requirements indicated as necessary to keep 
up with the economic expansion that is 
taking place, it would still fall short of 
placing the country in a competitive posi- 
tion with other progressive nations. 


James S. Duncan 


James S. Duncan, conference chairman, 
in his opening address told the meeting 
of some of the practices in connection with 
education that have put Russia far ahead 
in the production of scientific personnel. 
Students at all stages of learning work 
harder and longer than Canadians, he 
reported. 

“Children, from the nursery school to 
graduation work every day of the week 
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excepting Sunday, and generally 10 months 
in the year. The discipline is stricter and 
the work harder. 

“Those who fail to enter universities but 
had a good record in high school can enter 
the Teknickums (technical schools) for a 
two-and-a-half year course which qualifies 
them for a degree, which is intermediary 
between the high school and the university 
graduate. 

“In 1955, Russia turned out 120,000 

scientists and engineers against 70,000 for 
the United States.” 
_ Mr. Duncan noted that if Canada wants 
to keep pace with Russia and the United 
States, not only educational building expan- 
sion must develop, but also there must be 
teachers and professors trained to fill them. 
He said :— 

“Tmportant as is the problem of physical 
expansion of our educational facilities, that 
of the training of the required number of 
teachers to man the public schools, tech- 
nical colleges and universities will be more 
challenging still. 

“Given the resources, an entire university 
can be built in three years, but the train- 
ing of a qualified professor takes seven or 
eight years after matriculation. 

“This crucial problem will not be solved 
until the teaching profession is established 
upon a higher basis of consideration, of 
prestige, of public recognition and of 
earning power.” 


Dr. O. M. Solandt 


Opening the first discussion session, Dr. 
O. M. Solandt reviewed recent trends in 
the growth in numbers and proportion of 
engineers and_ scientists employed in 
Canada and then discussed requirements 
and probable supplies in the future. 

“The rate of increase of engineers in the 
labour force has greatly exceeded both the 
increase in population and the growth of 
the labour force itself,” he said. But the 
increase has not been adequate to meet 
the needs of industry; the calling of the 
conference was proof of that. 

Turning to the source of the additional 
engineers and scientists, he pointed out 
that there had been two, both of which 
were not likely to continue to supply them. 
These were: the “huge” output of engi- 
neers in the postwar years due to the 
training of veterans and the “huge” post- 
war immigration of scientists and engineers 
from the British Isles and the Continent. 

“Tt is clear that we have reached our 
present somewhat unsatisfactory position 
with the aid of important external factors 
that we cannot count on for the future,” 
Dr. Solandt declared. “We are therefore 
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forced to conclude that our own output of 
scientists and engineers has been inadequate 
to meet our needs in the past.” 

In the future, he continued, we can 
reasonably expect from past experience an 
increase of 6 per cent per annum in the 
number of scientists and engineers in the 
country. But the spectacular growth in 
research has been such that the scientific 
and engineering manpower required to 
apply new knowledge is increasing faster 
than it ever did in the past. To illustrate 
this he mentioned that a fighter aircraft 
that first flew in 1940 required approxi- 
mately 42,000 man-hours of engineering for 
its development, whereas one that had its 
first flight in 1947 required 620,000 man- 
hours and one that first took to the air 
in 1953 needed 1,440,000 man-hours. 

Another factor to be considered is that 
scientists and engineers were continually 
invading new fields, albeit with great profit 
to the economy. 

He then pointed to some factors peculiar 
to Canada that might be expected to 
increase the demand for scientists and 
engineers :— 

(1) The average rate of increase in 
Canada’s gross national product in the next 
20 years is likely to be about 4 per cent— 
“a very high rate to be sustained”—and 
we can expect the need for scientists and 
engineers to be great. 


(2) Canada is likely to become less 
dependent on imports of foreign technology 
and to maintain “the substantial export 
trade on which our high standard of living 
depends,’ we must make products that 
compete in world markets with the output 
of countries where labour costs are lower. 
To avoid having to reduce wages, “we must 
depend upon skill in design and continuous 
improvement in production methods to 
reduce costs,” which will increase demands 
for scientists and engineers. 

(3) The gradual increase in the relative 
importance of secondary industry will 
further enhance the demand for engineers. 

“The forecast shortage of scientists 
promises to be more severe and to have 
a more serious long-term effect upon in- 
dustry than the shortage of engineers,” Dr. 
Solandt then said, giving two reasons for 
this view: 

(1) Nearly all secondary school science 
teachers are science graduates rather than 
engineers. Only 2-5 per cent of engineers 


are in teaching, compared with 18-9 per cent 
of scientists. 


(2) The number of students enrolled in 
engineering is increasing, at the moment. 
The numbers in science courses, and especi- 
ally in physics, chemistry and mathematics, 
are either declining or barely holding their 
own. 


Industry will get the scientists and engi- 
neers it needs if careers are sufficiently 
attractive, he continued. “High starting 
salaries are not enough to maintain the 
supply. Subsequent careers must be 
professionally and financially rewarding. 
This means provision for continuity of 
employment, adequate increases in salary 
with experience and the provision of a fair 
share of the really highly-paid jobs for the 
top technical people.... These remarks 
apply with equal force to scientists and 
engineers in the teaching profession and 
especially in the universities.” 


J. D. Barrington 


“Tt was amply demonstrated (in the first 
discussion session) that over the next 25 
years we will need as a minimum three 
to four times as many engineers and 
scientists as now employed, and ten times 
as many technicians,” said J. D. Barrington 
when opening the second session, which, he 
said, should try to find out whether Canada 
will have the human resources to satisfy 
the need. 

There were three things to be considered: 
the number expected to begin their school- 
ing and proceed through to matriculation, 
the number matriculating who can be 
expected to go on to university, and the 
problem of those who are fully equipped, 
mentally and physically, to go on to 
university but who “just don’t get there”. 

“We are also vitally concerned with the 
problems of technical education and the 
possibilities of further education for those 
who were graduated from secondary school 
and who are now working but who are 
capable of higher skills,” he said. 

Mr. Barrington pointed out that :— 


In the next 25 years there will be an 
increase in the school-age population of 65 
per cent in the 6 to 13-year-old group and 
of 110 per cent in the 14 to 17-year-old 
group. 

Currently, only one in ten public school 
pupils achieve senior matriculation and only 
two in ten, junior matriculation. 

Under present conditions, the maximum 
number of matriculants that can be 
expected by 1980 is 310,000, a little more 
than three times the present output. 

Of the expected 310,000 matriculants, a 
maximum of 100,000 can be expected to 
go on to university, a 35-per cent increase 
over the present figure. 

Past experience has shown a 40-per-cent 
drop-out over the four-year university 
course; on this basis the maximum number 
of graduates that can be expected is 66,000 
by 1980. 


Currently, science and engineering 
accounts for approximately 16-5 per cent 
of total enrolment; this rate will fail to 
meet the estimated requirement of some 
218,000 engineers and scientists in 1980. 

We are falling far short of exploiting the 
full potential of those capable of assimilat- 
ing higher education. 

“We need more university enrolments; 
how do we get them?” Mr. Barrington 
then asked. There were two problems, 
he said: 

One is financial—how to ensure that the 
intelligent boy in financial straits gets the 
higher education he merits and which he and 
his country can put to maximum use. 

The other is one of motivation—how to 
ensure that the same type of gifted boy is 


influenced to continue with the higher educa- 
tion his potential warrants. 


“This seems to me,” he declared, “the 
crux of the problem and the point where 
we of the industrial community have a 
special responsibility.” 

Turning then to training in technical 
institutes, he pointed out that:— 

Such training represents a very low 
percentage of the over-all enrolment in 
higher education. 

There is a large potential in those 
matriculants now working who could be 
induced to continue their education on a 
part-time basis. 

It can be estimated that over the next 
25 years there will be three to four million 
who will matriculate but will not go on to 
or succeed at university. “This is obviously 
a very large potential from which to draw 
the close to half a million technicians we 
will need.” 

Summing up, Mr. Barrington said: 

We are falling far short of exploiting the 
full potential of those capable of assimilat- 
ing higher education and utilizing it to 
maximum effectiveness. 

We will have to increase our university 
enrolment by 1980 by as much as three to 
four times to satisfy our indicated require- 
ments. 

We will not increase our enrolment in 
post-secondary schools unless we supply more 
financial assistance to qualified students who 
cannot afford higher education and unless we 
undertake an extensive program to influence 
greater numbers to strive for and go on to 
higher education. 

We should consider carefully a program 
to influence secondary school graduates now 
employed to continue their education on a 
part-time basis. 


In the discussion that followed Mr. 
Barrington’s remarks, a number of difh- 
culties with the secondary educational 
system were raised and there was a good 
deal of discussion centring on the improv- 
ing of the economic and social status of 
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secondary school teachers, the lack of 
qualified science and mathematics teachers, 
and the importance of counselling high 
school students respecting future occupa- 
tional opportunities. 


Some participants said it would be 
desirable to segregate pupils to a greater 
extent in the secondary education system, 
thereby reducing the proportion of failures 
in both systems and speeding up the educa- 
tion of the brighter and more capable 
students. 


D. W. Ambridge 


To introduce the third discussion session, 
D. W. Ambridge spoke on “Facilities and 
Growth of the Canadian Educational 
Plant”. He dealt with the shortage of 
teachers and the universities’ need for 
additional buildings and new equipment. 


Teachers’ colleges, already badly over- 
crowded, will be required in the next 25 
years to turn out about 50 per cent more 
qualified teachers. “If the secondary 
schools and universities are to be able to 
cope with the increased enrolments then 
we must have something like 20 per cent 
of all our university graduates enter the 
teaching profession,” he said. 


He thought the problem of teachers’ 
colleges should be tackled first, that the 
supply of teachers was one of the most 
important aspects of the whole educational 
problem. 


On the need for more buildings, he felt 
confident that enough elementary and 
secondary schools could and would be built 
as needed. But universities are in a 
different position, as they derive their funds 
from provincial grants, municipal grants, 
corporate donations and private gifts. 

The universities could, however, “get all 
the money they can properly absorb if 
industry can be awakened to their urgent 
needs,” he asserted. ‘There are only two 
places where money is available, from taxes 
and from industry, and industry will help, 
if industry’s leaders are kept in constant 
touch by the universities with all their 
problems. 


Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe 


Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, the speaker at 
the final dinner of the conference, cautioned 
that the professional manpower problem 
should be considered in its proper 
perspective. 

“To me, the problem is a much broader 
one than whether we need this or that 
number of engineers and scientists and how 
we can get them,” he said. 

fr 
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There were two questions that “we really 
should be asking ourselves”. These were: 
(1) at what rate do we want to see Canada’s 
economy grow, what rate is practical, and 
(2) how can we guard against a depression 
similar to that of the 1930’s? “There is 
nothing that will cure a_ shortage of 
engineers and scientists as quickly as a 
depression,” he said, “but that is certainly 
not the kind of solution we want.” 

We want to see the Canadian economy 
grow as rapidly as humanly possible with- 
out forcing that growth or directing it into 
unproductive channels. We do not want 
to encourage inflation nor do we want to 
build up high-cost industries that cannot 
stand a measure of competition. What we 
do want is balanced economic growth; we 
want to expand our resources industries to 
meet the growing need of the world and of 
our own country for industrial materials; 
we want to do as much processing here as 
we can and still be competitive; we want 
to encourage the growth of our manufac- 
turing industries to cater to our expanding 
domestic market and to sell in foreign 
markets where possible; we want Cana- 
dians to participate to an increasing extent 
in the development of our resources and 
manufacturing industries initially financed 
by foreign firms; we want to expand our 
educational and other training facilities, to 
do more research, and to provide oppor- 
tunities to do well for our technically- 
trained personnel and for other people. 


“The real threat to Canada’s future is 
not that we may be short of a few engi- 
neers or scientists but that our economic 
growth should slow down,” he declared. 


“T am confident that if we succeed in 
maintaining a more or less continuing 
expansion of our country, we will get the 
engineers and scientists we need.” 


Earher Mr. Howe had stated that, while 
every company might not be able to find 
exactly the type of engineer or technician 
it wants at a salary it wants to pay, “we 
seem to have had in Canada a sufficient 
number of engineers and scientists to make 
it possible for our economy to expand at 
a rate never before experienced in the 
history of this country”. 

No country can expand at the rate that 
Canada has without shortages of manpower 
of one type or another, he added, and it 
is only natural that shortages of profes- 
sional personnel would be more notable 
than those in other categories. And short- 
ages in this field cannot be corrected 
overnight. 

He also warned that in considering the 
country’s technical manpower problem, 
both the problem and the solution have 
to be looked at in a Canadian context. 


“We want to do what is good for Canada 
and not just because somebody else is 
doing it,” he said. 

Mr. Howe said that facts do not support 
the claim that one reason for Canada’s 
continuing shortage of engineers and scien- 
tists is the large numbers emigrating to 
the United States. In fact, because of 
American engineers’ coming to Canada, 
Canadians’ returning home and the immi- 
gration of engineers from the United 
Kingdom and Western Europe, “we have 
had a net gain of more than 1,000 engi- 
neers a year” over the last three years. 


Other Speakers 


J. R. Petrie, Montreal economist, told 
the conference :— 

“The Canadian economy will grow faster 
during the next 25 years than in the period 
between 1900 and 1950, 
planning should be geared to that assump- 
tion. During the next 20 years, I estimate 
that the Canadian population will increase 
37 per cent to 22,000,000.” 

The conference was told that secondary 
schools in Canada were partly to blame 
for the shortage of trained personnel in all 
fields. Crowded classrooms, teacher short- 
ages and emphasis on passing exams rather 
than acquiring a broad knowledge were 
pointed out as faults in the high school 
system, resulting in a high proportion of 
drop-outs. 

Dr. Cyril F. James, Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of McGill University, suggested 
segregation of high school students into 
categories to obtain better results. He 
suggested they be divided into “those 
who wanted and were qualified to go to 
university, and those who wished to take 
a general course without university entrance 
as a goal.” 

Dr. Eugene Forsey, Research Director of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, contended 
that the country was not receiving value 
for the money spent on secondary schools. 

“It is perfectly appalling,” he noted “to 
see the wasted efforts because of the short- 
comings of schools in sending on to 
university inadequately prepared students.” 


Dr. Sydney Smith, President of the 
University of Toronto, said he felt that 
teaching of first-year students in science 
and engineering was not up to previous 
standards. 


R. E. Jamieson, Dean of Engineering at 
McGill University, suggested that there is 
today a lack of application by many first- 
year students and asked whether there 
were too many distractions on the campus. 
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and economic . 


Resolutions 


The fourth session of the conference was 
devoted to the presentation of resolutions. 

The major resolution adopted was that 
setting up the Industrial Foundation on 
Education. The suggested functions of the 
Foundation are: 

1. To represent the view of industry in 
matters of education. 


2. To represent industry in any concerted, 
national attack on the broad problem of 
skilled manpower shortages and related 
educational needs. 


38. To explore the role of industry in the 
support of education at all levels in relation 
to other segments of our Canadian society. 


4. To carry on continuing research into 
educational programs in the light of indus- 
try’s needs. 


S. H. Deeks was named Executive 
Director of the Foundation, whose first 
year of operations will be financed by A.V. 
Roe Canada Limited. The committee 
named to plan the conference (L.G., Aug., 
p. 958) was appointed the initial Board of 
Directors of the Foundation with Crawford 
Gordon, Jr., as Chairman. 

Another resolution set up a committee 
composed of a chairman and five members 
to explore the feasibility of establishing 
a National Advisory Committee on the 
Advancement of Education. Education, 
professional associations, Labour and 
Industry were to be represented on the 
exploratory committee, which was in- 
structed to publish its finding within a 
period of three to four months. 


Participants 


Among the government and _ labour 
representatives at the conference were:— 

B. G. Ballard, Vice-president (scientific), 
National Research Council; Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Chief of Manpower Analysis 
Division, Department of Labour; Dr. 
Eugene Forsey, Director of Research, 
Canadian Labour Congress; Jean Paul 
Geoffroy, Director of Technical Services, 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour; G. D. Mollory, Department of 
Trade and Commerce; Col. George M. 
Morrison, Chief of Executive and Profes- 
sional Division, National Employment 
Service, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion; and A. F. B. Stannard, Intelligence 
Section, Defence Research Board. 
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National Conference of Canadian Universities 


Agrees that Canada acutely short of engineers and scientists and that 
governments, labour and industry must join in assisting universities 


Canada, it was agreed at the Ottawa 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities, is acutely short of 
engineers, scientists and many other profes- 
sional groups, and governments, Labour, 
Industry and the general public must 
en-operate by providing the facilities and 
funds that universities require to fill the 
needs of the country—needs that are 
increasing with each passing day. 

Some of the things cited as necessary by 
university heads were more buildings and 
equipment; more qualified teaching per- 
sonnel; and salaries for teachers that 
encourage them to teach rather than go 
into more lucrative posts in industry or 
government. 

Duties of universities were also outlined 
by several speakers, who detailed the 
responsibilities of the institutions of learn- 
ing to their students and the population 
as a whole. 

A word of caution was given by Dean 
John Ely Burchard, School of Humanities 
and Social Studies, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, a guest at the meeting. 

Dean Burchard warned against following 
the Russian pattern in training scientists 
and engineers, and urged that the humani- 
ties and social sciences continue to be given 
a place in the professional courses of 
universities. 

“It is established beyond doubt,” said 
Dean Burchard, “that the USSR is training 
a much larger number of technologists than 
the leading countries of the Western 
World,” but they are not including humani- 
ties in their courses. 

“T had rather bet the security of the 
world on a substantial number (of Western- 
trained men) than on a horde of skilled and 
obedient technicians,” such as the Russian 
system turns out, concluded Dean Burchard. 

President Sydney Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto noted that universities 
cannot meet Canada’s need for trained men 
“by dropping our standards, taking every- 
body in and shoving everybody through. 

“That would be simply an attempt to 
fool ourselves and to cheat the public... 
universities will have to stand by our 
standards without standardization, and 
develop masses of graduates by other than 
mass-production methods.” 

The extent of the task facing universities 
was outlined by President Claude T. Bissell 
of Ottawa’s Carleton College. He said 
universities expect a rise in enrolments of 
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58,259 to 123,573 students by 1965-66, and 
a 63-per cent expansion in teaching staff. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent told the con- 
ference that the federal Government will 
ask Parliament at its next session to double 
the grants to universities to aid them with 
expansion programs, and to establish a 
Canadian Council for the Arts, Humanities 
Social Science. 

“In order to make it abundantly clear 
that we do not intend to tamper with the 
freedom of any individual institution, we 
are proposing to hand over the moneys 
voted by Parliament each year for that 
purpose to the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities, which would divide 
it up and distribute it,” the Prime Minister 
explained. 

Parliament will be asked to approve an 
endowment of $50 million for the Council, 
he went on, “in order to enable it to 
finance its activities from the annual income 
to be derived for the investment of that 
capital”. An additional $50 million will be 
asked for, this sum to be distributed over a 
ten-year period to universities in amounts 
equal to 50 per cent of the cost of specific 
building or capital equipment projects. 

Dr. E. W. R. Steacie, President of the 
National Research Council, suggested that 
university education of engineers should 
avoid specialization aimed solely at future 
jobs in industry. 

“The universities have no responsibility 
for the training of technicians,’ he said. 
Their responsibility “is to ensure that they 
do not train people as technicians under 
an assumed name.” 

Dr. Steacie said the training of engineers 
is compatible with university tradition if 
it is based on the acquisition of scientific 
fundamentals. But there was every reason 
“to discourage specialization which is 
merely designed to enable the student to 
take his place in a given industry with a 
minimum of delay.” 

Dr. Steacie also felt that “the important 
thing is that students should be trained as 
universities see fit, and suggestions from 
industry should be ignored. The worst 
thing that could happen to industry would 
be to have scientists trained with an eye 
to their ultimate employment on industrial 
problems. 

“The necessary factual information can 
be picked up on the job. What is wanted 
from the university is a training in basic 
principles.” 


ou we 


Prof. Vernon C. Fowke, University of 
Saskatchewan, told the conference that 
salaries of university teaching staffs are 
just a shade more than half of what they 
should be to enable universities to recruit 
and hold professors in competition with 
business and governments. 

He said the deficiency of the universities 
in that respect, compared with other 
employers, is not only vast but it is 
growing. 

In Central Canada, Prof. Fowke said, 
where salaries are higher than in the West 
and the Maritimes, three per cent of the 
teaching staff earned $10,000 or more in 
1955, while 28 per cent received $7,000 or 
more and 15 per cent earned less than 
$4,000. 

Dr. B. 8. Keirstead, economies professor, 
University of Toronto, noted that in the 
field of social sciences far more than 100 
new professors will be needed in the next 
five years, but far fewer than this total 


would become available. Existing schools 
of post-graduate study cannot meet the 
need, 

In this connection, Dr. Keirstead 
suggested establishment of a national 
university at Ottawa, dedicated to advanced 
studies. He said such a university would 
be invaluable in maintaining standards in 
the face of the heavy task facing present 
universities in training post-graduate 
students. 

He also thought there should be a 
program of government fellowships estab- 
lished, large enough to attract the brilliant 
young men needed for university teaching 
posts. 

Dr. Cyril James, McGill University 
President, agreed that industry should con- 
tribute to the support of universities but 
warned that the colleges must guard against 
interference from all outside donors. 
Colleges, he noted, must dictate their own 
policies and avoid the possibility “that the 
payer of the piper shall call the tune.” 


27” Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Theme of convention was “The Challenge of Prosperity” and speakers 
dealt with the economic strains and difficulties attendant upon the 
present business boom. Inflation and means of checking it discussed 


Under the heading “The Challenge of 
Prosperity,” the economic strains and diffi- 
culties attendant upon the present business 
boom were the main subject of discussion 
at the 27th Annual Meeting of the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, held in Quebec 
City October 15 to 18. Boards of Trade 
and Chambers of Commerce of 761 com- 
munities were represented. 

Inflation, the likelihood of its continu- 
ance and the means of checking it were 
discussed at the meetings. The training of 
engineers and technicians, the financial 
difficulties of Canadian universities, the 
tariff and immigration also received a good 
deal of attention. 


President's Address 


Although as a nation we have never 
been so well off as we are now we must 
not forget that prosperity may bring 
complacency and apathy in its train, and 
that a great deal of our present prosperity 
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is dependent upon our ability to sell in 
world markets, said J. G. Crean, the 
retiring President, in the keynote address 
of the meetings. 

There seemed to be some clouds on the 
horizon, though none of the dangers that 
threatened need become serious if we exer- 
cised prudence, he said. First of all he 
mentioned the growth of government in- 
tervention and the dangers of the “slippery 
slide to Socialism”. 

“As a chamber we believe that the basic 
aim of public policy should be the main- 
tenance of personal freedom; that the 
individual should be able to spend his 
dollar how, where and when he likes; and 
therefore, with the exception of some 
well-defined public interest, the supplier of 
goods and services in his turn must be 
free to enterprise,” the speaker went on. 

Along with increases in production and 
employment there has been an increase in 
prices, amounting to 3 per cent of gross 
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national expenditure since the second 
quarter of last year. A shortage of labour 
is being felt in construction, agriculture and 
logging. Under these circumstances the 
tightening of monetary policies is an indi- 
cation that our central banking authorities 
are aware of the dangers of inflation, the 
signs of which are becoming more numerous, 
Mr. Crean said. 

At present a very large proportion of 
our population is made up of persons under 
the age of 20; and the increase in the 
numbers of students, together with the 
pressing demands of industry for the grad- 
uates of our technical schools and universi- 
ties, have put a severe strain on the 
capacity of these institutions, Mr. Crean 
pointed out in referring to another urgent 
question of the day. 

“We realize most keenly that the future 
of Canada lies with our youth—we realize 
that with today’s emphasis on specializa- 
tion it is important that a proper balance 
be struck between the number of graduates 
disciplined in the liberal arts on the one 
hand, and those in sciences on the other.” 

Turning to another topic, he warned that 
the growth of capital investment in the 
USSR had reached a point where that 
country’s capacity “will not only maintain 
its production of armaments, but also pro- 
vide a measure of export of heavy capital 
equipment. This means that we in Canada 
are not only still confronted with the old 
problems of subvertion -and potential 
military aggression, but also competition 
in the world’s markets by merchandise 
produced with labour controlled by 
dictatorship.” 


D. L. Morrell 


“Tight money” policies of Canada and 
the United States which “aim at stretching 
out investment programs in an effort to 
avoid the peaks of inflation and the valleys 
of recession” were approved in the report 
to the annual meeting prepared by D. L. 
Morrell, General Manager of the Chamber. 

With the gross national product at more 
than $29,000,000,000, the economy may be 
in danger of inflation and its resulting set- 
backs, it was stated. The trend to higher 
wholesale and retail prices was noted as 
well as the tight labour market. Wage 
and salary rates have tended to rise, 
reflecting in part the brisk demand for 
labour, but also perhaps indicating that 
the wage-price merry-go-round is gaining 
momentum, the report said. 

The report expressed surprise that one 
of the chief causes of the Canadian boom 
—the influx of American and _ foreign 
capital—had caused considerable public 
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concern. Few countries in the world were 
as attractive to capital as Canada is, it 
remarked, and a continued inflow of capital 
to the relative safety of this country seemed 
not unlikely. 

The advocacy by the Chamber of a 
vigorous immigration policy was reiterated 
in the report. We are today running short 
of scientists, engineers, technicians, teachers 
and specialists of all kinds, it said. Besides 
this our productive capacity and our ser- 
vices are designed to serve a larger popula- 
tion than we now have. For these reasons 
it appears to be high time, it was claimed, 
for a long-term immigration program that 
will meet the country’s needs. 


Lionel Forsyth 


The tremendous activity in instalment 
buying may be prompted by the desire to 
save rather than the desire to spend, Lionel 
Forsyth, President of Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corp., suggested in an address to the 
delegates. 

“Ts it not rather a manifestation of a 
desire to put one’s dollars into something 
more lasting and more real than insurance 
policies, savings accounts and fixed payment 
securities which, like those purchased or 
created in 1945, may in 1967 pay off at a 
real discount of 41 per cent or more?” Mr. 
Forsyth asked. 

Canada faces a situation today which 
admits of no effective remedy, Mr. Forsyth 
asserted, “because no government, neither 
that now in office nor any that can succeed 
it, can command the support of the public 
in the sort of restriction of individual 
liberty which is involved in the reactionary 
adjustment required.” 

There may be some palliatives, the 
speaker said, “but these, like most medi- 


cines, are unpleasant to take. Increased 
rates of interest, restrictions of money 
supply—these are two mild restraints. 


Curtailment of instalment credit, extremely 
difficult to apply under our constitution, is 
another.” 

Reduction of expenditure by all govern- 
ments, avoidance of further commitments 
of a “give-away” nature, and an encourage- 
ment to saving might help, he said. He 
suggested that an amendment to taxation 
legislation to allow more rapid write-offs 
might, by helping to meet the need for 
industrial expansion, act as a defence 
against inflation. 


R. C. Berkinshaw 


A high tariff policy is not in Canada’s 
best interest, said R. C. Berkinshaw, 
President of the Canadian Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, in his 


address to the meeting. Mr. Berkinshaw, 
who is President and General Manager of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., argued 
that higher tariff protection for industries 
unable to face foreign competition was 
uneconomic, because it had the effect of 
raising costs and of keeping in such indus- 
tries labour which could be more profitably 
employed in industries in which Canada 
has a natural advantage in resources. 

The speaker discounted the argument that 
protection, by leading to a greater diversifi- 
cation of industries, made our economy 
more stable. “While, in so far as exports 
are concerned, our economy to a large 
extent is dependent on the production and 
sale of raw materials, these cover a wide 
variety, and under normal circumstances 
injurious price fluctuations are not lkely 
to occur in all of them simultaneously,” he 
asserted. 

He admitted, however, that foreign com- 
petition sometimes had serious short-term 
effects on the Canadian economy, and 
especially on certain industries. He said 
that there were times when exceptions must 
be made to a generally liberal trade policy 
and when some temporary relief must be 
given. “I do not believe, however,” he 
added, “that such aid should be of a 
permanent nature nor that it will solve the 
basic problem of low-cost competition.” 
The permanent solution, he believed, lay 
in raising the living standards of the coun- 
tries from which the low-cost competition 
came. 


A. F. W. Plumptre 


Canada’s current trade deficit of 
$1,000,000,000 is no cause for serious concern 
at present, A. F. W. Plumptre, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
told the gathering. 

“As a percentage of exports, which total 
around $4,000,000,000, our trade deficit is 
in the neighbourhood of 25 per cent,” Mr. 
Plumptre said. “In the time of Sir John A, 
Macdonald in 1870 it was 60 per cent, and 
in the great expansion period of 1911 to 
1913 it reached 80 per cent, and the world 
certainly didn’t come to an end. Today’s 
deficit is nothing to be seriously concerned 
about for a year or two.” 

The truth of this became clearer, he 
went on, when it was realized that Canada 
was a young and expanding nation, and 
that so many of the imports making up 
the deficit were capital goods, which when 
put to use in production would create more 
Canadian exports and would also make 
Canada less dependent on imports. 

Figures on trade showed that exports this 
year would be in the neighbourhood of 


$5,000,000,000, which was about 10 per cent 
above the 1955 figure, he said. On the 
other hand imports would be about 
$6,000,000,000, which was an increase of 20 
per cent over last year. 

“Canadians are not frightened by a trade 
deficit as such,” he continued. “It can be 
a symbol of prosperity. The $1,000,000,000 
is the largest it has ever been to date— 
but so many other things in Canada have 
grown that we must see it in its proper 
perspective.” 

Mr. Plumptre pointed out that four years 
of Republican administration in the United 
States had been a period of trade liberal- 
ization, in contrast to the restriction which 
had characterized such administrations in 
the past. He pointed particularly to the 
passing by the United States of the Customs 
Trade Simplification Act, which, he said, 
“many Canadians believe to be of greater 
importance than tariff reductions”. 

Trade relationships recently established 
with Russia, under which that country gets 
the “most favoured nation” tariff rate, have 
resulted in Canada’s selling between 400 
and 500 tons of wheat to the USSR, Mr. 
Plumptre said. “The establishment of 
profitable trade relationships between the 
two nations may lay the basis for a good 
political relationship,” he added. 


A. C. Ashforth 


No one would argue that the impact of 
credit restrictions has been the same on all 
segments of the economy, but the monetary 
authorities and the chartered banks are 
on the lookout to guard against any 
inequalities which it is in their power to 
prevent, A, C. Ashforth, President, Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, said in answer to the 
criticism that present monetary policy has 
an unfair impact on certain sectors of the 
economy. 

Some people, he said, complained that 
mortgage loans for house-building had been 
too sharply curtailed. Others said that 
small business had been hit harder than 
large ones, while still others made the 
criticism that new and expanding enter- 
prises suffer unfairly in comparison with 
older firms which have reached a more 
stable level of activity. 

However, the way in which large con- 
cerns have been forced to stretch out their 
expansion programs, and some municipalities 
have been forced to defer needed capital 
works, was evidence that the impact of 
current financial policy had been broad, he 
asserted, 

Monetary action to brake inflationary 
pressures is almost bound to have side 
effects which are undesirable, Mr. Ashforth 
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pointed out; but these side effects must 
be weighed against the seriousness of 
inflationary pressure. 

Recent monetary policy, Mr. Ashforth 
asserted, has been to keep the supply of 
credit constant. Freer rein had been given 
to market forces, and money had become 
tight as an expanding demand for credit 
had pressed against a relatively tight 
supply. 

Mr. Ashforth admitted that there was 
some justification for the view that policies 
were concerned primarily with the main- 
tenance of full employment, and that a 
stable price level was a secondary consider- 
ation. 

“At times the objectives of full employ- 
ment and a stable price level are not 
entirely compatible,” he said. “The major 
instrument available to the governments to 
meet full employment are inflationary in 
character.” 


Dr. Watson Kirkconnel 


If the survival of these centres of intel- 
lectual freedom is really of importance to 
the nation, why cannot businessmen come 
to the rescue of university budgets?” asked 
Dr. Watson Kirkconnel, President of Acadia 
University, in warning the delegates of the 
grave financial difficulties under which 
Canadian universities are labouring. 

He said that if every firm in Canada 
would contribute 1 per cent of its gross 
profit each year to a fund for the universi- 
ties, the benefit would be “incalculable”’. 


Marcel Belanger 


Doubt whether the monetary measures 
that had been taken would be effective in 
stopping the rise in prices was expressed 
by Marcel Bélanger, Secretary of the 
Faculty of Commerce, Laval University. 

Among the reasons he gave for his fear 
that prices might continue to rise was the 
difficulty that governments had, under 
present day conditions, in reducing their 
expenditures as they ought to be doing as 
a means of checking inflation. He also said 
that high income taxes had the effect of 
placing only 58 per cent of any increase 
in the cost of financing new plant and 
equipment on the firm concerned, the 
Government absorbing the rest by way of 
reduced income tax. This lessened the 
pressure for business concerns to reduce 
expenditure which would otherwise be 
exerted by high interest rates. 

Mr. Bélanger also pointed out that with 
the cost of labour and construction materials 
tending to rise, the cost of delaying projects 
became higher than the increased cost of 
financing. 
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The speaker suggested that under present 
conditions a substantial reduction in the 
construction of houses would be an 
excellent way of decreasing the inflationary 
thrust. The labour so released, he said, 
would easily find employment in non- 
residential construction; and this redistribu- 
tion of labour would have the advantage 
of being an excellent means of eliminating 
the bottleneck which now exists in general 
construction. 


K. W. Taylor 


The aim of fiscal policy in Canada 
during the past 15 months has been “to 
invite and, where necessary and possible, 
to impose restraint on the expansion of 
credit,’ K. W. Taylor, Deputy Minister 
of Finance, told the delegates. 

“The objective of policy has been to 
match the rate of increase in the volume 
of credit reasonably well with our physical 
capacity to expand,’ he said. He added 
that a “persistent expansion of credit” at 
a rate significantly in excess of Canada’s 
physical capacity to grow could only lead 
to progressive price inflation and “all the 
undesirable consequences which would 
inevitably follow”. 

Mr. Taylor did not agree with the view 
that full employment and a stable price 
level were in some degree incompatible; 
unless, he said, “full employment” meant 
a continuous and progressive inflation. 


Leonard L. Knott 


Universities are victoms of inflation, both 
economically and in the number of their 
students, said Leonard L. Knott, President, 
Canadian Public Relations Society. They 
are urgently in need of funds, and business 
has not yet recognized its obligations to 
the source of its trained manpower. It 
seeks trained, educated people but is 
unwilling to pay to train and educate them. 
More help to universities, more scholar- 
ships with no strings attached, as much for 
the arts student as for the engineer, are 
tools for building understanding among 
students, Mr. Knott said. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions passed at the meeting in- 
cluded one urging that Canada should seek 
a population of 30,000,000 by 1975, and 
which deplored the “very serious reduc- 
tion” in the number of immigrants last 
year. It said that persons from the United 
States are “most suitable immigrants”. 

Another resolution said that regulations 
should be strengthened to prevent “dump- 
ing” of imports. Suspected instances of 
dumping-duty evasion should be investi- 
gated promptly, it asserted. 


The Chamber of Commerce opposed the 
federal Goyernment’s proposal to share 
with the provinces the cost of a standard- 
ward-level hospital plan. It said: “Such a 
plan would lead inevitably to compulsory 
health imsurance of a comprehensive nature 
and to state medicine. 


“Any financial assistance provided by the 
federal Government should be directed to 
areas in which the individual is generally 
unable to help himself, to the indigent, the 
aged, the chronically ill and to those who 
suffer catastrophic medical expenses,” the 
Chamber said. 

It approved the action of many employers 
in helping employees to make provision for 
medical care, and said that voluntary plans 
should be encouraged by aid from the 
employers when appropriate. 


The Chamber opposed all state inter- 
vention and controls “beyond those clearly 
necessary to protect some accurately defined 
public interest”. The Government, it con- 
tended, should not as a rule engage in 
commerce or industry, nor should it com- 
pete with private industry. 


Election of Officers 


Raymond Dupuis, President of Dupuis 
Fréres Ltée. of Montreal, was elected 
President of the Chamber in succession to 
J. G. Crean of Toronto. 

Elected as First and Second Vice- 
presidents respectively were: R. C. Pybus, 
President of the Commonwealth Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Vancouver; and A. C. 
Ashforth, Toronto, President of the 
Toronto-Dominion Bank. 


Chamber’s Policy Statement Presented to Cabinet 


On November 21 a delegation from the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce was 
received by the Cabinet. 

In its policy statement on the federal 
Government’s current health proposals, the 
Chamber said it recognized that govern- 
ment aid is necessary in the development 
of adequate health facilities throughout 
Canada but any financial assistance should 
be “directed to the areas in which the 
individual is generally unable to help 
himself, to the indigent, the aged, the 
chronically ill and to those who suffer 
catastrophic medical expenses”. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent and the 
Cabinet were told by the delegation, 
headed by President Raymond Dupuis, 
QC, of Montreal, that the Chamber does 
not favour the proposal of the federal 
Government to share with the provinces 
the cost of a standard ward-level hospital 
insurance plan. Such a plan, it was stated, 
would lead inevitably to compulsory health 
insurance of a comprehensive nature and to 
state medicine. So-called “free” health 
services would result in vastly increased 
demands upon them. In addition, govern- 
ment revenues come from the people and 
existing annual commitments for social 
welfare benefits already are substantial and 
are increasing. 

The Chamber said that in a free society 
the individual has the primary responsi- 
bility to make provision for and pay the 
cost of medical care for himself and his 
family. “The Chamber also believes,” it 
was stated, “that Canadians should set a 
high priority in budgeting for adequate 


personal and family coverage for medical 
expenses. The Chamber endorses the action 
of many employers in assisting their 
employees in meeting the cost of medical 
care. The Chamber is impressed with the 
rapid extension and growth of voluntary 
service and indemnity plans for prepaid 
medical care. These voluntary plans should 
be encouraged with aid from employers 
when appropriate. The Chamber recog- 
nizes, however, that despite the increase in 
coverage under voluntary plans, there will 
still be circumstances under which some 
Canadians will be subject to catastrophic 
medical costs. In such cases, the possi- 
bility of further government assistance, 
such as income tax alleviation and other 
methods, should be explored.” 

Thirty-five policy declarations and reso- 
lutions were laid before the Government 
by the delegation. 

On trade, the Chamber said it recog- 
nized that certain segments of the 
Canadian economy are seriously affected 
by competition from foreign sources. The 
Government was asked “without deviating 
from the principles of GATT” to (a) exer- 
cise closer control over tariff classifications 
of imports; (b) to investigate promptly 
imports suspected of evading dumping 
duty; and (c) to strengthen regulations to 
prevent imports at dump prices. 

Continuing on trade, the Government 
was asked to restrict to a minimum its 
participation in the trading field, to partici- 
pate in the formation of the Organization 
for Trade Co-operation, and to continue its 
economic support of the underdeveloped 
countries of South and South Hast Asia 
through the Colombo Plan. 
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Reiterating its immigration policy that 
Canada should aim for a population of 30 
million by 1975, the Chamber warned that 
unless there is a marked increase in the 
number of immigrants, Canada is likely to 
fall far short of. this goal. To increase the 
flow of newcomers, the Chamber recom- 
mended, among other things, a more active 
program of publicity to ensure that a true 
picture of Canada and Canadian oppor- 
tunities is kept at all times before source 
countries, and immediate steps to establish 
an organized program to encourage more 
immigration from the United States. 


On employer-employee relations, the 
Chamber said employers and employees 
should be left the maximum freedom to 
work out their common problems  with- 
out government intervention. “Legislation 
should be for the purpose of ensuring a 
proper balance of rights and responsibilities 
of employees on the one hand, and those of 
employers on the other, with due regard 
to the public interest,” it was stated. “The 
Chamber submits that legislation which 
sets conditions, such as check-off, intro- 
duces government intervention in an area 
where it is not justified.” 

On television, the Chamber said it “does 
not approve of the present monopolistic 
policy with regard to television” and urged 
that licences be granted to citizens who 
want to establish additional stations in 
centres at present served by CBC or by 
private television stations, provided alter- 
native channels are available. 


The Chamber’s submission also asked 
that the Government— 

Permit the establishment of other trans- 
continental airline services within Canada. 

Provide that federal appropriations in 
keeping with the financial abilities of the 
Canadian people be made available on an 
equitable basis to the various provinces for 
use in the improvement of Canada’s main 
highway network. 

Arrange that the functions of all existing 
Crown Corporations be reviewed by an 
independent agency established by Parlia- 
ment. 

Take under control and assume responsi- 
bility for the necessary capital outlay of 
key ports in order to develop these ports 
scientifically to the ultimate advantage of 
the whole nation. 

Establish by statute Thanksgiving Day 
as the second Monday in October. 

To fight Communism, the Chamber asked 
local and provincial Chambers of Com- 
merce and Boards of Trade to urge that 
provincial governments step up the teach- 
ing of free enterprise in the schools, and 


that the aid of all public media be enlisted 


in selling our way of life. 

On the question of seasonal unemploy- 
ment, the Chamber urged its own corpora- 
tion members to plan their work so far as 
practicable in order to give employment 
during the seasonal unemployment period. 


CMA 


Conference on Automation 


Automation's economic effects on both large and small industries and 
its effects on the social well-being of the workers are discussed at 
a one-day conference sponsored by the Association's Quebec Division 


Automation—its economic effects on both 
large and small industries and its effects 
on the social well-being of the workers— 
was the subject of a one-day conference 
sponsored by the Quebec Division of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
Several speakers, each an authority in his 
field, made up the panel and, in addition, 
displays of automatic equipment and films 
on automation were featured. 

The conference, at Montreal, was under 
the chairmanship of Dr. J. J. Brown, 
President of Industrial Automation, 
Limited, Montreal. More than 400 were in 
attendance, 
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“Automation is not revolutionary but 
evolutionary, and because it is evolutionary 
it will not be stopped,” D. G. Currie, 
Chairman of the Quebec Division, said in 
opening the conference. It is a continua- 
tion of a trend that has been going on 
since industrial life was fairly simple, he 
said. 


Automation—Myth and Reality 


Dr. J. J. Brown, the chairman, first out- 
lined the scope of automation and the 
relationship between the four aspects of 
the subject to be covered by the other 
speakers. 


After sketching briefly the history of the 
development of mechanization and auto- 
motive control, he proceeded to discuss the 
economic effects of the new methods on 
both large and small industries and on the 
social well-being of the individuals who 
work in them. 


Dr. Brown titled his paper, “Automation, 
Myth and Reality”. But a more accurate 
description might be “Myth, Reality and 
Mystery,” he said, citing as an example of 
myth the factory run entirely by digital 
computer; as an example of reality he told 
of the plant producing television sets on 
an automatic line, on which three men 
make 1,200 units an hour where before 200 
men made only 400 units a day. As to 
mystery, “we simply don’t know the 
answers to most of the questions about 
automation because we haven’t done the 
necessary research”. 


At the level of pure technique, what is 
holding up the advent of the automatic 
factory is not lack of automatic controls, 
Dr. Brown said, but the fact that most 
manufacturers do not fully understand their 
process. 

One reason why integrated data processing 
has progressed with giant steps in the last 
few years is that we know what numbers are, 
and the business functions in which they are 
used are simple enough to be broken down 
and fully understood. Once we understand 
the elements we have to work with, it is 
only a matter of time before the entire 
function can be made automatic. 


A second major factor holding up auto- 
mation, he said, is the normal human 
resistance to innovation. 

This is the basic reason why I feel today 
that, unless we get into a major war, we 
need have little fear of technological unem- 
ployment caused by automation. By the time 
our industrial managers and our labour 
unions bring themselves to accept fully auto- 
matic production in office and shop, many 
years will have passed. During this time 
some industries or parts of industries will 
have gradually converted to more automatic 
systems. But the change-over will be very 
gradual. There will be lots of time for 
displaced workers’ to be absorbed. 


This gradual change-over from human to 
machine labour is under way right now, 
said Dr. Brown. In both factory and office, 
workers are being displaced every day by 
automatic machines but the “Help Wanted” 
advertisements are more numerous than 
ever. Yet, in spite of these facts, no one 
should minimize the eventual effect of auto- 
mation on the working force, he warned. 


In cases where the product has a high 
labour content or is made in large quanti- 
ties, automation of one kind or another 
can be applied with profit. “I feel that all 


kinds of automation will increase from now 
on in both large and small industry,” Dr. 
Brown stated. 

The office or factory in which most of 
us spend a great part of our day is the 
largest single influence in our lives, and 
since the work world today is the source 
of social status as well as livelihood, it is 
of fundamental importance, he continued. 
Hence anything that changes the nature of 
our work world is going to have important 
effects on all our lives. 

As of today, no one is in a position to 
assess either the economic or social conse- 
quences of automation as a whole. “Our 
economic and social lives today are so 
complex, and so interrelated one with the 
other, that broader generalizations become 
increasingly meaningless,’ Dr. Brown con- 
cluded. 


The Human Effects of Automation 


Dr. William A. Westley, Chairman of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
McGill University, discussed the effects of 
automation on the worker, the industrial 
plant and on the community, and the role 
of the sociologist. 

Today, he said, we may be on the verge 
of freeing men from repetitive jobs. If so, 
it will mean a new era in man’s history 
and a new dignity to man himself. 

But the new era will also bring about 
drastic changes, he warned. 

For the worker, it will affect career 
patterns within the plant and ranks or 
grades. This latter can be a serious matter 
for a skilled workman with many years of 
experience at stake, which will be rendered 
useless with the advent of the new machine. 

In the plant, the most obvious effect 
will be the breaking-up of the pattern of 
informal groups and formal departments. 
Jurisdictional boundaries will change. There 
will be a shift in personnel towards the 
higher ranks—a serious matter in a market 
already short of technically-trained men— 
and a sharp decrease in the number of 
production workers. 

In its effect on the community, Dr. 
Westley foresaw a shortening of the work 
week, with a consequent increase in the 
amount of leisure time, and at the same 
time a higher standard of living. 

On the effects of automation on the 
worker, Dr. Westley posed three questions: 
(1) how will the worker greet the prospect 
of automation in his own plant; (2) which 
workers will be affected; and (3) how will 
these workers be affected? He offered 
these answers: 


It is probable that the individual worker 
will greet automation with a great deal of 
worry and antagonism since he will fear the 
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loss of his job, downgrading or changed 
working conditions. These will be rational 
fears which will have to be met by some 
kind of fair treatment. But these fears can 
and will be magnified beyond all reasonable 
proportions by rumours growing out of 
uncertainty. If the workers are not told 
just how the new machine will affect them, 
their jobs, their pay and their working con- 
ditions, they will undoubtedly believe the 
worst. 

Second, though automation will indirectly 
affect everyone, it will directly affect the 
unskilled workers in the office and the semi- 
skilled and skilled workers in the plant. 
The skilled office worker will still probably 
be necessary and the unskilled manual 
worker will undoubtedly still be needed. 
But in the plant the workers in the middle, 
and the foremen who direct them, are likely 
to feel the impact most acutely. 

Third, what are these effects? Well, 
although particular industries will show great 
variations, I think we can say with confi- 
dence that automation will result in the 
unemployment, and/or up or downgrading of 
many of the semi-skilled and skilled workers, 
and that it will change the career pattern 
within the plant. The unemployment will, 
I expect, be minimal in an expanding 
economy, and many of the industries which 
have been automating rather rapidly during 
the past few years have had little or no 
unemployment, due to their rapid expansion. 
But though unemployment may be avoided, 
it will be impossible to avoid changes in the 
ranks or grades of the workers, and this can 
be a very serious matter for a skilled work- 
man who has at stake 20 years of experience 
which will become useless with the advent 
of the new machine. Since automation, by 
definition, replaces not only the power of 
the worker but his skills; it is bound to 
change the distribution of ranks. A few 
workers will be upgraded or hired to shep- 
herd the new highly complex machines but 
many others whose skills have been dis- 
placed by the machines will be forced to 
accept simpler jobs and lower grades. 


While these potential changes in employ- 
ment and grading are effects which have 
undoubtedly been anticipated, there is an 
unanticipated consequence which is also of 
great importance—the changing career 
patterns, Dr. Westley said. 

Automation, in removing the semi-skilled 
and skilled workers, removes a number of 
very important rungs in the work ladder 
and may thus create an impassable gulf. I 
think it will be very surprising if the tech- 
nicians who run the new complex machines 
are drawn from the unskilled work force. 
The knowledge required will necessitate in- 
tensive training, and I think that the route 
to these jobs will be through specialized 
schools. Thus, the plant may have to recruit 
this type of worker from new sources. 


Changes in employment and careers can 
be erected; but an interesting question is: 
What kind of people will the new tech- 
nicians regard themselves? “Will they 
consider themselves workers and union 
men or professionals?” 
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On the industrial plant, the most obvious 
effect of automation will be the breaking- 
up of the pattern of informal groups, Dr. 
Westley thought. A plant, he said, is more 
than just a series of interrelated jobs and 
workers; it is also a series of informal 
groups, traditions, antagonisms and friend- 
ships. While it is true that these informal 
groups, traditions, chains of command and 
grapevines sometimes make things more 
difficult, it is also true that they are vital 
to the working of the plant and the morale 
of the men. As any plant manager knows, 
it takes a long time and careful work to 
build up these loyalties and enthusiasm for 
the job and division, so essential to 
productivity. 

Take the case where automation results 
in continuous production, Dr. Westley con- 
tinued. This will mean that many separate 
departments will have their jurisdictional 
boundaries broken down. It will mean that 
many workers’ groups which had formed 
around the old job process will be destroyed. 


Another change under automation, he 
said, will be a shift in personnel towards 
the higher ranks, with an increase in instal- 
lation, maintenance and repair men and a 
sharp decrease in the number and quality 
of production workers. 


“To the extent that the technical train- 
ing of the workers is increased, the problem 
of turnover becomes that much more 
serious,” Dr. Westley continued. 

I have the feeling that industry may find 
itself with a kind of stepladder of training, 
in which a man starts out and gets trained 
in one firm and is then hired by another 
which trains him for a more complex job, 
which in turn loses him to another firm with 
an even more complex type of machine to 
run. It is for these reasons that I would 
maintain that the advent of automation is 
going to pose extremely serious problems of 
turnover for industry. But, to look at the 
matter more favourably, I think at the same 
time that it may well reduce the problem of 
maintaining morale, for I have often heard 
it said that repairs and maintenance men 
like their work and to the extent that a plant 
has more of this kind and less of the produc- 
tion line worker, its lot will be easier. 


The exact character of the impact of 
automation on the social structure of the 
factory or on problems of turnover is as 
yet unknown, said Dr. Westley. It will 
require study and co-operation on the part 
of the businessman and the social scientist. 


On automation’s effect on the community, 
he said “the most obvious result will be a 
shortening of the work week, with a conse- 
quent increase in the amount of leisure and, 
at the same time, an increase in the 


standard of living”. These are but a con- 
tinuation of existing trends; as technology 
and industrialization have increased, so have 
leisure and the standard of living. 


The average amount of schooling will 
also increase, he thought, because auto- 
mated industry will require a higher level 
of education. 


With the increase in leisure, Dr. Westley 
foresaw the development of new kinds of 
businesses—‘“like the people who manufac- 
ture the do-it-yourself outfits, the very title 
of which leads on to speculation as to what 
kinds of things the new man of leisure will 
want to do”. 


Automation, in connection with atomic 
power, offers unparalleled opportunities to 
decentralize our now massive and cumber- 
some cities, commented Dr. Westley. “We 
now have the possibility of great freedom 
and flexibility in where we locate our indus- 
trial establishments, and consequently of 
where and how our people live,” he said. 

It also seems logical that such decentrali- 
zation, both of populations and industries, is 
important as a part of national defence in 
an era of guided missiles. If our govern- 
ments see it this way, I am certain that you 
will see great changes in the spatial pattern 
of industry and homes in the next few 
decades. 


Automation is bound to come, and faster 
than most of us expect, Dr. Westley said 
in conclusion. “Along with its problems, it 
will bring tremendous advantages to man- 
kind. Its effect on the individual, the 
manufacturing plant and the community at 


large will depend on how we plan for it 
and the way we use it.” 


Other Speakers 


Other members of the panel were E. W. 
Leaver, President, Electronic Associates 
Limited, Willowdale, Ont., who spoke on 
“Automation in Small Industries”; J. H. 
Aitchison, of International Business 
Machines Co., Limited, Toronto, who dis- 
cussed “Automatic Decision Machines in 
Manufacturing”; and Dr. L. T. Rader, of 
General Electric Co., Ltd., whose subject 
was “Automation in the Production Line”. 


Automation in Small Industries 


It is often assumed and widely reported, 
Mr. Leaver said, that automation is appli- 
cable only to multi-million dollar indus- 
tries but actually it has a great deal to 
offer small industries. 


To realize these benefits one must think 
in new terms.... Many of the older small 
plants are far behind the present state of 
technology, often because their operation is 
sufficiently marginal to discourage any out- 
lay for machines. Unfortunately, this view, 
while seemingly conservative, is extremely 
dangerous, because the enterprise will be 
increasingly squeezed by competition, sales 
and the increasing cost of labour. It is 
going to be more and more difficult to remain 
isolated from the technological environment, 
and this environment will continue to change 
rapidly. 

While rarely can a whole plant be com- 
pletely reorganized at one time, Mr. Leaver 
observed, there are a great many things that 
one can do, even in older and less advanced 
facilities, to streamline operations and 
approach automatic operation in some areas. 


ee cn 


With the Women’s Bureau 


Women in Science and Engineering 
Title of Department's New Bulletin 


Women in all the major professional fields that make up Department's 
Technical Personnel Register. U.S. Women’s Bureau reports on new 
teacher-training idea; ILO on vocational guidance, training for women 


A report on women in science and 


engineering prepared by the Technical 
Personnel Unit of the Department’s 
Economics and Research Branch was 


released last month. 

The report is based on the records of 
830 women who are qualified as architects, 
scientists, engineers or in veterinary medi- 
cine and who had completed questionnaires 


for the Technical Personnel Register of 
the Department. Only women who had 
received their Bachelor’s degree prior to 
1952 were included in the analysis. Home 
economists, high school teachers and nurses 
were not included in the study. 

The study showed that women were 
represented in all the major professional 
fields which make up the Technical Per- 
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sonnel Register. These were: architecture, 
biology, chemistry, civil engineering, elec- 
trical engineering, forestry, geology, aero- 
nautical engineering, geography, mechanical 
engineering, mining, physics, agriculture, 
mathematics and veterinary science. About 
75 per cent of the registrants were in 
biology and chemistry. 

Of the 830 professional women in science 
and engineering whose records were 
analysed, 553 were single, 259 married, 13 
widowed or divorced, and 5 unreported. 

The analysis also revealed that there 
was a larger proportion of women in the 
younger age group than is the case with 
men in these professions. About 69 per 
cent of the women were 35 years or under 
and the median age was 31. According to 
the records of the Technical Personnel Unit, 
the median age for professional men in the 
science and engineering fields is 39. 

The majority of women included in the 
study were found to be employed in the 
service industries, which comprise educa- 
tion, governments, consultants and personal 
service. In this group the main functions 
were research, testing and laboratory work, 
and to a lesser extent teaching. 

* * * 

A new idea, that of training mature, 
college-educated women for teaching, is 
helping to attack two of the most pressing 
problems which face today’s society, says 
Alice K. Leopold, Assistant to the United 
States Secretary of Labor for Women’s 
Affairs. 

First, the idea is.creating employment 
opportunities for mature women who no 
longer have home responsibilities which 
require their full time. Some 11,000 women 
already have completed or are enrolled in 
these programs, according to reports from 
only half of the institutions offering such 
preparation. 

Second, dedicated and qualified newcomers 
are being added to the country’s under- 
staffed classrooms. The new teachers are 
urgently needed to meet the demands of 
a growing elementary and secondary school 
population. 

Educational programs designed to pre- 
pare the new teachers are discussed in a 
progress report released last month by the 
U.S. Women’s Bureau. 

The report shows that accelerated train- 
ing programs are now being offered by 
more than 100 colleges and universities in 
27 states and the District of Columbia. 
While many of the courses were instituted 
especially for mature women college grad- 
uates, some also serve recent college 
graduates, and are open to men as well as 


to women. 
* * * 
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For womanpower to have occupational — 
mobility in today’s employment market, 
three conditions must be met, according to 
a report on vocational guidance and train- 
ing of women prepared by the International 
Labour Organization. The conditions are:— 

Better educational facilities; 

The “removal of the sharp divisions 
which sometimes exist between school life 
and vocational preparation”; and 

“Vocational training in a technique or 
discipline which gives access to the skilled 
or professionally qualified employment 
market.” 

The report was prepared for a meeting 
of experts on women’s employment, at ILO 
headquarters in Geneva November 5-10. 

“Womanpower,” says the ILO report, 
“has for many generations been considered 
to be a marginal section of the labour force, 
and has been deemed to be ready to with- 
draw from employment in times of labour 
surplus, and to be correspondingly respon- 
sive to demands for renewed recruitment 
in periods of full employment. 

“Recent developments in the structure of 
the employment market may, however, be 
read as indications that the women’s labour 
force is now less easily characterized by its 
former qualities of impermanence and 
tractability. 

“Three stabilizing forces have entered 
into play: firstly, the economic or intel- 
lectual stimulus which has induced large 
numbers of girls to enter the employment 
market immediately after the termination 
of general or vocational education, and the 
consequent decay of earlier social taboos 
against the working woman; secondly, the 
ever-increasing number of married women 
who are employed outside their homes, and 
the slow, but definite, progress in the pro- 
vision of community assistance for the 
working women with family responsibilities; 
and finally, the resumption of economic 
activity by growing numbers of older 
women.” 

Nevertheless, even in those countries 
which are now at peak periods of prosperity 
and full employment, “women are qualified 
to participate in relatively few branches of 
the economy; and even in these branches 
their activity is usually restricted to a low 
level of qualification and responsibility.” 

The relation between the general level 
of education and occupational advancement 
is self-evident; in the United States, for 
instance, more than 70 per cent of all girls 
with no education, or with education of less 
than five years’ duration, were in 1950 
restricted to employment as operatives, 
private household workers, and_ service 
workers. 


The ILO’s report summarizes the educa- 
tional needs of girls—and especially of girls 
who propose to enter the employment 
market—as follows:— 


1. Free and compulsory education. 


2. Facilities for continuing studies at the 
secondary level. 


3. Revision of curricula to give girls 
access to mathematics and science equal to 
that available to boys. 


4. Inclusion of girls in programs designed 
to bridge academic and vocational life, and 
not just home-making courses. 


5. Increased facilities for girls at higher 
educational levels. 


6. Careful aptitude analysis of girls to 
select suitable candidates for advanced 
scientific and technical training. 


7. More teacher-training for women, in- 
cluding the fields of mathematics and 


science. 
* * * 


Gains made by married women for equal 
conditions of work with men in the Civil 
Service have by no means removed all 
discriminations, it was stated in a report 
by the Women’s Affairs Committee of the 
Civil Service Association of Ontario to the 
Association’s annual meeting last month. 

* * * 

Legislation that forbade married women 
who lived with their husbands to become 
licensed real estate brokers in Ontario has 
been rescinded. 

To become brokers, women will have to 
sit for special provincial examinations set 
up by the Department of Insurance. 

* * * 


Five women have been hired as air line 
co-pilots in the United States. They were 
hired early this fall by a non-scheduled air 
line, which last month announced that it 
was seeking five more women fliers. 


Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Unlimited Skills Incorporated 


On November 15, a group of Department 
of Labour officials headed by C. A. L. 
Murchison, Commissioner, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, visited Unlimited 
Skills Incorporated in Montreal. 

Accompanied by several Montreal persons 
interested in the disabled, the group was 
shown the operations carried out by the 
disabled persons employed by this recently 
formed company (L.G., May, p. 582). 
Sponsored by a group of Montreal busi- 
nessmen, Unlimited Skills Incorporated now 
employs 35 seriously disabled persons. 

The company accepts sub-contract work 
from manufacturing firms in the area and 
in this way it Jlopes to provide steady 
employment for many who are seriously 
disabled. In addition it will demonstrate 
to industry the important part the disabled 
can play when placed at jobs suited to 
their remaining skills and will serve to 
train many who will, after an initial period 
of training and instruction, be placed in 
employment with local firms. 

It is the hope of the sponsors that when 
the success of this venture has been demon- 
strated, companies with similar objectives 
will be established in leading cities across 


Canada. 


Mr. Murchison was accompanied by 
A. W. Crawford, Director of Canadian 
Vocational Training, and Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion. Included in the Montreal group 
present were the Rey. Father J. C. Beaudin, 
Vice-Chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons; John Bancroft, Rehabilita- 
tion Institute of Montreal; G. Egerton 
Brown, Occupational Therapy and Reha- 
bilitation Centre; Dr. Gustave Gingras, 
Medical Director, Rehabilitation Institute 
of Montreal; André Landry, Director- 
General of Youth Training, Department 
of Youth and Social Welfare, Quebec; and 


Marcel Guay, Regional Superintendent, 
National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 


along with other representatives of the 
Special Placements Division of the National 
Employment Service. 

Businessmen were recently taken to task 
by H. W. Royl, President of Unlimited 
Skills Incorporated, for standing by while 
hundreds of their fellow citizens, classified 
as “industrial outcasts,’ are forced to 
become burdens to society. 

Mr. Royl was referring to the handi- 
capped individuals whose many skills and 
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talents are frequently ignored by the man 
seeking an employee because he feels that 
a handicapped person has ceased to be 
useful. 

Said Mr. Royl: “A ridiculous situation 
exists whereby handicapped persons upon 
whom thousands of dollars have been spent 
in medical and physical rehabilitation are 
forced to return home to lead dull, wasted 
lives,” because they are refused a chance 
to prove their abilities. Many of this 
number are dependent upon public charity 
for subsistence. 

“A mere handful of handicapped persons,” 
he said, “are being placed in industry. 
When approached with this problem, in- 
dustry is inclined to point with pride to 
the cases of handicapped persons currently 
employed. However, they overlook the 
fact that these represent a pitiful minority.” 

Speaking of his own organization, Mr. 
Royl said it was probably Canada’s most 
unique, since it is staffed completely by 
disabled persons, from the manager right 
down to the man who sweeps the floors. 

The company was formed to provide 
work for the handicapped individuals who 
cannot find work elsewhere, and to provide 
industry with proof that a person who is 


physically disabled is not necessarily 
handicapped industrially. 
A non-profit organization, Unlimited 


Skills Incorporated was launched in March 
1956, with four employees and borrowed 
capital of $10,000. There are now 35 
employees in the company, which has done 
more than $40,000 worth of business. 
Employees have taken on a variety of 
work, including collating, envelope stuffing, 
packaging, sorting, office overload, and 
mechanical and electrical assembly. They 


have also set up a small machine shop for 
engine lathe work, milling, drilling and 
grinding. 

“Wmployment of the handicapped by 
Unlimited Skills is only the first stage of 
its development,’ explained Mr. Royl. 
“Obviously, even after it is a thriving 
organization, employing several hundred 
persons, and affiliated groups have been 
set up all across Canada, there will still 
be thousands of handicapped persons who 
cannot find employment.” 

* * * 


One of the major problems in planning 
national, state or local programs of reha- 
bilitation for disabled persons in the 
United States, according to Howard A. 
Rusk, M.D., writing in the New York 
Times, is determining the number of 
disabled persons and their needs. 

Dr. Rusk points out that public health 
departments at any given time know 
precisely how many cases of acute com- 
municable diseases exist in any area, since 
these must be reported, but that when an 
individual becomes paralyzed from a stroke, 
has a leg amputated or loses a hand in a 
farm accident, such cases are not reported 


to any central agency. 


The doctor indicates that far better 
services for the handicapped could be pro- 
vided if such statistics could be made 
available, and points out that in some 
states steps already have been taken in 
that direction, particularly in the case of 
children, 


In recent years, many states have made 
it mandatory to report such defects in 
children as cleft palates and _ cerebral 
palsy, by listing the ailments on their 
birth certificates. This practice, however, 
he notes, is a recent development and has 
not been in force long enough to be 
completely effective. 


Flin Flon LMPC Completes 10 Years of Harmony 


For the past 10 years the labour- 
management committee at the Hudson Bay 
Mining & Smelting Company, Ltd., in Flin 
Flon, Man., has worked in harmony in a 
joint effort to establish a more common 
understanding and to find solutions of the 
many problems associated with more 
efficient production. The committee was 
formed as a result of an agreement between 
the company and the six unions represent- 
ing the employees. These unions are all 
affihates of the Canadian Labour Congress. 

In describing the committee and _ its 
work, W. A. Copeland, who is permanent 
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secretary, said: “While the operation of 
our suggestion system takes up a con- 
siderable amount of the time allotted for 
the labour-management committee meet- 
ings, it has by no means crowded other 
important items off the agenda.” A large 
variety of items has been discussed at the 
meetings, including the establishment and 
successful operation of a cafeteria, the 
creation and administration of a parking 
lot, absenteeism, plant lighting, first aid 
training, limited capacity employees, safety, 
water supply, apprentice training and traffic 
hazards. 


From the Labour Gazette, December 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Eight-month coal mine strike at Lethbridge that had !eft many Prairie 
communities almost destitute of fuel settled by Deputy Minister of 
Labour, W.L. Mackenzie King, after difficult and complex negotiations 


In the middle of November 1906, the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, W. L. 
Mackenzie King, was sent to Lethbridge, 
Alta., to try to settle a strike in the coal 
mines there that had been going on for 
eight months, as a result of which many 
communities in Saskatchewan were facing 
the winter almost destitute of fuel. 

In a letter from Premier Scott of Saskat- 
chewan to the Munister of Labour in 
Ottawa it was stated that during the 
summer and fall of 1906 the shipment of 
coal from the Lethbridge mines, which the 
year before had amounted to 48,000 tons 
during that period, had dwindled to only 
8,000 tons. The letter painted a picture 
of serious hardship in many parts of the 
province, with a prospect of disaster if the 
strike, which was cutting off about half of 
the province’s coal supply, was not settled 
speedily. 

Mr. Kking, in his report written after the 
strike was settled, said that the cause of 
the stoppage had been the refusal of the 
employer, the Alberta Railway and Irriga- 
tion Co., to concede a number of demands 
made by the men. These demands in- 
cluded: the conclusion of an agreement 
with the United Mine Workers of America, 
with full recognition of the union; a check- 
off of union dues; a minimum of $3 per 
shift and an eight-hour day for underground 
workers; increased wages for other workers; 
coal got by contract to be weighed before 
screening; the hearing of grievances by 
company officials and a pit committee; 
and some further minor demands. 

After the strike began the men had 
expressed willingness to modify some of 
their demands amd later, in July, had 
offered to submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion. The company, however, had refused 
to negotiate with anyone but its own 
employees, while the miners had insisted 
on dealing with the company only through 
representatives of the union, some of whom 
were not employees of the company. After 
this the dispute had remained at a com- 
plete deadlock. 

Mr. King, after arriving in Lethbridge, 
made some preliminary enquiries, and 
having had further evidence by this time 
of the seriousness of the coal shortage, 


decided to try to get the men to go back 
to work while negotiations continued, with- 
out prejudice to the case of either party. 

He wrote a letter to this effect to both 
the company and the union, impressing on 
them the urgency of the situation, which, 
he said, “threatened to become a national 
calamity”. In reply the men offered to 
resume negotiations if the company would 
waive its objection to its employees’ 
belonging to the union, and if the com- 
pany would also agree to submit the 
questions in dispute to arbitration if they 
could not be settled by direct negotiation. 
On these and some other conditions the 
men agreed to go back to work immediately. 

The company’s general manager in Leth- 
bridge was hampered by not having 
authority to make any agreement himself; 
he had to refer everything to the 
managing director of the company, who 
apparently lived in Winnipeg and who, 
after having agreed to meet Mr. King in 
Lethbridge on his arrival, had been called 
away to Ottawa on account of illness in 
his family. 

When the general manager finally replied 
to Mr. King’s letter, he offered to discuss 
with the men an increase in wages, which 
he seemed to regard as the main issue. 
But on further enquiry Mr. King found 
that the company would not consider the 
proposal of arbitration. 

Later at a meeting both parties made 
certain concessions, and they seemed to be 
near agreement. However, they stuck at 
a clause which the company insisted should 
be included in any agreement that was 
reached as security against discrimination 
between union and non-union men by the 
company or its employees. Mr. King tried 
to bring the parties together on this point, 
and finally the committee representing the 
men decided to send two delegates to 
Indianapolis to refer the matter to John 
Mitchell, the Mine Workers’ President. 

Mr. King, concerned at the delay that 
this journey would involve, after further 
discussions with the employees induced 
them to accept a compromise non- 
discrimination clause, which he had drafted, 


(Continued on page 1559) 
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Relate Women’s Vocational Training 
More Closely to Jobs—ILO Meeting 


Meeting of experts on women’s employment from 11 countries makes many 
recommendations on vocational training for women and on employment of 
- older women workers, part-time employment, and technical assistance 


Vocational training for women should be 
more closely related to job opportunities, 
according to a meeting of experts on 
women’s employment held at headquarters 
of the International Labour Organization 
November 5-10. 


The experts were drawn from 11 
countries: Burma, Federal Republic of 
Germany, India, Mexico, Peru, Poland, 


Sweden, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the USSR. 

The meeting’s conclusions will be sub- 
mitted to the ILO Governing Body. In 
addition to vocational guidance and train- 
ing, they touch on part-time employment, 
employment of older women workers, and 
technical assistance. 

In its recommendations on vocational 
training, the meeting made these points:— 

General Education—There should be 
equal facilities for boys and girls, and girls 
should have the benefit of programs in 
fields other than home-making. 

Home Economics—Instruction should be 
differentiated according to need, into basic 
instruction, training for careers in domestic 
work, and as a basis for such professions 
as social work and nursing. 

Handicrafts—There should be a reduction 
in training for needlework and embroidery 
in industrialized countries, while in coun- 
tries of low industrialization the training in 
the manufacture of marketable handicrafts 
should be strengthened. The training 
should also prepare for transition to more 
mechanized occupations, 

Production Work—Women. should be 
trained not only for production work, but 
also far maintenance and repair work and 
for supervisory work in industry. The 
training should take account of the increas- 
ing versatility required by automation and 
other new techniques. 

Technical Training—There should be an 
expansion of training opportunities and 
admission of girls and women to training 
at all levels. 
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Business and Administration—The advent 
of automation makes it desirable that 
training should provide the necessary 
degree of specialization in office machines 
and such fields as statistics, accounting and 
foreign languages. There should be equality 
of access for women to advanced courses in 
management and administration. 

Service Occupations—There should be 
systematic training to raise the status of 
the large number of women employed in 
service occupations. 

The Lrberal Professions—The meeting 
noted the progress being made, especially 
in teaching, in opening new opportunities 
for women. 

Agriculture—The meeting noted that 
vocational training for women in agricul- 
ture is complicated by geography, the 
concentration of women in unpaid family 
work, and other difficulties; it nevertheless 
stressed the great need for such training. 
The meeting endorsed the relevant provi- 
sions of the Vocational Training (Agricul- 
ture) Recommendation adopted by the 
ILO Conference in June 1956 (L.G., Aug., 
p. 1013). 

In its recommendations on _ part-time 
employment and the employment of older 
women, the meeting of experts also empha- 
sized the need for training and equality of 
opportunity. At the same time it recog- 
nized the different situations of the indus; 
trialized and industrially less developed 
countries in connection with both problems. 

In the case of part-time employment, 
the meeting pointed out that measures now 
necessary in the industrially developed 
countries may become equally applicable 
to the industrially less developed coun- 
tries when the situation of their labour 
market calls for the organization of part- 
time employment. 

Finally, the meeting of experts asked 
that more emphasis be placed on women 
workers’ questions in the technical assist- 
ance program of the ILO. 


A group of experts convened by the 
International Labor Organization has estab- 
lished a basic list of dangerous substances 
which should be labelled uniformly through- 
out the world. 

Five danger symbols, warning against the 
chief types of risks involved in handling 
certain substances, namely, fire, explosion, 
poisoning, corrosion and dangerous radia- 
tions, were drawn up by earlier ILO 
meetings. 

The list now prepared identifies some of 
the more dangerous substances in common 
use to which one or, in some cases, two of 
these labels should be applied to warn of 
the risk involved to workers in their pro- 
duction, transport, handling and use. 

The meeting just concluded at ILO 
headquarters here brought together special- 
ists from Argentina, Belgium, Canada, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
India, Italy, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the USSR. 

The experts listed and classified the 
dangers represented by about 160 sub- 
stances from acetaldehyde to zinc phos- 
phide, including a number of newcomers 
produced by the modern chemical industry 
as well as the common pesticides. 

Opinion was that the more dangerous 
insecticides should be marked with the 
international symbol indicating danger of 
poisoning, namely, a skull. Serious acci- 
dents have been known to occur among 
farm workers and their families as a result 
of insecticides being delivered without any 
indication on the container of the dangers 
involved. 

Nicotine, hydrocarbons (other than fuels) 
and radioactive substances most commonly 
used in industry are among the substances 
listed. 


ILO Experts Establish List of Dangerous Substances 
That Should be Labelled Uniformly Throughout World 


The experts placed the primary respon- 
sibility for correct marking of packages 
and containers of dangerous substances on 
manufacturers and distributors who break 
down bulk cargoes. 


In addition to the danger symbols 
established by the ILO, which are simple 
and striking enough to be understood by an 
illiterate worker (they show an exploding 
grenade, a flame, a skull, for danger of 
explosion, fire, poisoning and so forth), 
other warning data might also be affixed 
to containers, the experts pointed out. 


Such basic texts should include the name 
of the substance (its chemical name as 
well as its trade name), a description of 
the chief risk or risks, a statement of the 
chief precautions to be taken, and if neces- 
sary, a statement of first-aid or other 
simple measures to be taken in the case of 
injury or emergency, they said. 

The experts said that data sheets on 
dangerous substances, compiled by special- 
ists and kept up to date in the light of 
experience and technological developments, 
are particularly useful to carriers, distrib- 
utors and users of such substances who 
have neither the means nor the experience 
that would enable them to assess the 
hazards and decide upon the most appro- 
priate precautions. They considered that 
the ILO should prepare, with the assist- 
ance of chemical manufacturers and other 
specialists, data sheets which should be 
drafted in simple language but which 
should be scientifically accurate, and ensure 
their discrimination in several languages. 


Another ILO Maritime Convention to Come into Force 


A Convention concerning food and cater- 
ing for crews on board ship, adopted by 
the maritime session of the International 
Labour Organization in Seattle in 1946, is 
to come into force on March 24, 1957. The 
conditions required for the coming into 
force of the Convention had been fulfilled 
with the ratification deposited by Argen- 
tina on September 24. 

The requirement was that the Conven- 
tion should be ratified by nine of the 
traditionally maritime countries, including 
five countries each having at least one 
million gross register tons of shipping. 


Ten countries have now ratified the 
Convention: Argentina, Canada, France, 
Italy and the United Kingdom (all having 
more than a million tons) and Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Ireland, Poland and Portugal. 

The Convention—No. 68 of the Inter- 
national Labour Code—is the fifth of nine 
maritime labour conventions adopted by 
the ILO at Seattle to have secured a suffi- 
cient number of ratifications to become 
operative. 

The Convention requires every ratifying 
country to promote “a proper standard of 

(Continued on page 1602) 
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Increased co-operation through joint 
consultation has resulted from the opera- 
tions of the labour-management committee 
at Bathurst, N.B. Organized in 1953 in 
co-operation with several Canadian Labour 
Congress unions representing the employees, 
the committee has met regularly for the 
discussion of mutual problems. 

Speaking of the committee and its work, 
C. A. Lloyd of the company’s personnel 
department said :— 

“The meetings are on an informal basis 
and closely follow the constitution govern- 
ing the committee’s activities. The scope 
of the committee embraces all problems 
falling in the category of paper mill pro- 
duction except those subject to collective 
bargaining procedure such as wages, hours 
of work and grievances. Some of the more 


common topics discussed are efficiency, 
increasing production, maintaining high 
quality, new processes and equipment, 


safety, health, promoting education and 
welfare. 

“The committee has been congratulated 
by both union and management officials 
for its excellent work in strengthening 
employee-management relations. 

“The committee has performed many 
useful functions and has helped to 
strengthen the bond of fellowship and good- 
will between management and employees. 
It has been possible through this com- 
mittee to centralize the activities of various 
other committees dealing with employee- 
employer matters. It has given the 
employees a medium through which they 
can bring their viewpoint to the attention 
of management. The informal meetings 
have resulted in a better understanding of 
mutual problems and have been a constant 
source of valuable ideas and suggestions.” 

Mr. Lloyd pointed out that as far as 
possible there was a balanced representation 
of management and union members on the 
committee, and that an attempt was made 
to give equal representation to all depart- 
ments concerned. As an instance of this 
equality of treatment he remarked that 
Mr. Kane of the Papermakers local and Mr. 
Callaghan, General Mill Superintendent, 
alternated as chairman at the monthly 
meetings of the committee. Minutes of 


meetings, he said, besides being sent to 
committee officers and management officials, 
were posted in the various departments. 

* * * 


“Since we formed a labour-management 
committee at Naugatuck Chemicals 11 
years ago, it has proved its value in many 
ways. 

“Perhaps the most outstanding value has 
been the ‘team spirit’ which has been built 
up by labour and management working 
together towards a common goal.” With 
these few words, R. B. Marr, Manager of 
Naugatuck Chemicals in Elmira, Ont., 
summed up his views on the result of 
joint consultation in his plant. 


The use of joint consultation has become 
general throughout the plant and is used 
in many phases of the operation. Man- 
agement has been able to base decisions 
on accurate knowledge gained from the 
employees using the labour-management 
committee as a communication channel. 


The Naugatuck labour-management com- 
mittee has two co-chairmen—one _ repre- 
senting labour and one management. Other 
permanent members of the committee are: 
the plant improvement chairman, through 
whom all suggestions for safety, produc- 
tion, and other plant matters are chan- 
neled; the social chairman; the recreation 
chairman; and a publicity chairman; plus 
one person elected by the plant personnel 
at large as plant recreation manager to 
assist and co-ordinate the planning and 
organization of all activities. In addition, 
the Industrial Relations Manager is a 
member of the committee as permanent 
secretary and his secretary acts as 
secretary-treasurer. This makes a com- 
mittee of 11 members, six from labour and 
five from management. 

In itself the committee has no manage- 
ment powers. Its primary purpose is to 
make recommendations and act as a 
sounding board both from and to manage- 
ment, and to co-ordinate the “extra- 
curricular” activities in the plant. It has 
done this job exceedingly well, and to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 


amd 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during October. The 
Board issued ten certificates designating 
bargaining agents and rejected two appli- 
cations for certification. During the month, 
the Board received 17 applications for 
certification, and allowed the withdrawal of 
one application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by West Indies Wharf (United Keno Hill 
Mines Limited and Cassiar Asbestos Cor- 
poration), Vancouver (L.G., April, p. 414). 

2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of a unit of 
pursers, purser-wireless operators, chief 
stewards and second stewards employed 
aboard vessels operated by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company in its British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1023). 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Independent, on behalf of a unit 
of lJongshoremen employed by Caledon 
Terminals Limited, Toronto (L.G., Aug., 


p. 1024). 
4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 


behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
of Hamilton Tug Boat Company employed 
aboard the tugs Prudence and Thistle 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1024). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of warehouse employees 
employed by Empire Stevedoring Company 
Limited on or about Ballantyne Pier and 


LaPoint Pier, Vancouver (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1134). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 


behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
in the deck, engine-room and _ steward’s 
departments of vessels operated by the 
Northland Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver (L.G., Oct., p. 1272). 

7. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 288, on behalf of a 
unit of cleaners employed by J. Hervé 
Ravary in the cleaning of the Canadian 


Industrial F 


Proceedings before 


Labour Relations Board 


building 
Montreal (L.G., Oct., p. 1272). 

8. International Association of Machin- 
ists on behalf of a unit of clerical and 
traffic employees employed in Canada by 


Broadeasting Corporation in 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1404). 

9. International Association of Machin- 
ists on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
employees employed in Canada by Eastern 
Air Lines Inc. (L.G., Nov., p. 1404). 

10. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of first, second 
and third mates employed aboard vessels 
operated by Marathon Corporation of 
Canada Limited, Port Arthur, Ont. (L.G., 


Noy., p. 1404). 
Applications Rejected 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, applicant, and 
Western Ontario Broadcasting Company 
Limited (Station CKLW and CKLW-TY). 
The application was rejected because the 
applicant did not receive the support of 
a majority of the employees in the pro- 
posed bargaining unit in a representation 
vote conducted by the Board (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1270). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, applicant, and Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company, respondent 
(unlicensed employees aboard the SS. 
Assinibowa and SS. Keewatin). The appli- 


cation was rejected for the reason that the 
applicant did not receive the support of 
a majority of the employees in the pro- 
posed bargaining unit in a representation 
vote conducted by the Board (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1271). 


Application Withdrawn 


International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, applicant, and British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, respondent 
(see below). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 
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Applications for Certification Received 
1. International Brotherhood of Team- 


sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 419, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Hill The Mover 
(Canada) Limited, Toronto (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
St. Charles Transportation Company, 
Limited, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation employed at Montreal 
and Dorval (Investigating Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 

4. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, on behalf of a unit of locomotive 
engineers employed by Wabash Railroad 
Company in its Buffalo Division, Lines 
East of Detroit (Investigating Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

5. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed by Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships, Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: Remi 
Duquette). 

6. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
operated by Dominion Shipping Company 
Limited, Sydney, N.S. (Investigating 
Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

7. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 196, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Motor- 
ways (Quebec) Limited, Montreal (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. Trépanier). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
of Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 


Montreal (Investigating Officer: Remi 
Duquette). 
9. Seafarers’ International Union of 


North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
of Marine Industries Limited, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

10. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Napierville Junction Railway, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

11. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Local 1522, on behalf of a unit of 
garage employees of Atomic Energy of 
Canada Limited, Chalk River, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: H. Perkins). 

12. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed aboard vessels operated by 
Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, Que. (In- 
vestigating Officer: Remi Duquette). 

13. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of deck officers employed 
aboard vessels operated by Abitibi Power 
and Paper Company Limited, Port Arthur, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

14. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
879, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of The Walter Little Limited, 
Kirkland Lake, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

15. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a 
unit of stationary engineers and _ helpers 
employed by Pronto Uranium Mines 
Limited, Algoma Mills, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

16. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a 
unit of stationary engineers and_ helpers 
employed by Algoma Uranium Mines 
Limited, Algoma Mills, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

17. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 796, on behalf of a 
unit of stationary engineers and_ helpers 
employed by Consolidated Denison Mines 
Limited, Spragge, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Simultaneous SUB Payments Approved in 26 States 


Favourable rulings recently given’ in Arizona and Louisiana have brought to 26 the 
number of states that have approved the simultaneous payment of state unemployment 
compensation and SUB of the auto company type. 


On the glass company type of plans, West Virginia is the latest state to give a 
favourable decision. Similar rulings had previously been given in California, Michigan 


and Ohio. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes :— 

1. Quebec Central Transportation Limited 
(bus drivers and garage employees), 
Sherbrooke, and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 

2. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, Local 16-14 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003 which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 


Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 


ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation ‘for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


3. Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Mich., and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
Local 195 (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Sherbrooke Telegram Printing and 
Publishing Company (Radio Station 
CKTS), Sherbrooke, and Sherbrooke Print- 
ing Trades Syndicate, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., Feb., p. 180). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territories of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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2. Quebec Central Transportation Limited 

(bus drivers and garage employees), 
Sherbrooke, and Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway (Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions) and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
(This dispute was in the first instance 
referred to a conciliation board and not 
to a conciliation officer). 

2. Canada. Steamship Lines Limited 
(Montreal Terminal), and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., 
Octs ps 1272): 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal 
with matters in dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, and 
International Association of Machinists, 
Canadian Airways, Lodge No. 764 (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1186), was fully constituted in 
October with the appointment of Dr. 
Henry F. Angus, Vancouver, as Chairman. 
Dr. Angus was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, John Gould and Albert 
Alsbury, both of Vancouver, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Hastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions) and _ the 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers (see 
above) was fully constituted in October 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
J. C. Anderson, Belleville, as Chairman. 
Judge Anderson was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, H. B. Bell, QC, 
Toronto, and the Hon. Arthur W. Roebuck, 
QC, Ottawa, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the Company and 
union respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Halifax, and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Aug:, p: 1025). The text) of the 
report is reproduced below. 


2. Dominion Steel and Coal Company 
Limited, Sydney, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Oct., p. 1272). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 


3. Brett-Young Seeds Limited, Winnipeg, 
and International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America, Local 338 (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1136). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited 
and Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
March, p. 292). 


2. La Tribune Limitée (Radio Station 
CHLT), Sherbrooke, and Sherbrooke Print- 
ing Trades Syndicate, Ine. (L.G., Feb., 
p. 180). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd. 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


There is no dispute about the facts 
in the present case. Both company and 
union are agreed that the contract between 
them should be revised to incorporate the 
results of the recent negotiations between 
the railways and their non-operating 
employees. The company, however, makes 
its acceptance of these changes conditional 
upon two modifications of the working 
rules in the existing contract. One of these 
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proposed modifications is in Article II(a) 
of the contract, and would exclude certain 
freight handling from the work now done 
by the employees. The other is in Article 
III(d), and would reduce the number of 
men required in the handling of aluminium. 

Company and union agree that the basis 
of their settlements in the past has been 
the contract signed between the railways 
and their non-operating employees, and do 


not dispute that this has been a natural 
and satisfactory basis in view of the rela- 
tion between the company and the railways. 
Company and union also agree that they 
have been on excellent terms for many 
years, particularly at the local level. 

A settlement has already been delayed 
for several months. It does not seem 
sensible to the Board that the good rela- 
tions between management and employees 
should be endangered by further delays. 
The changes in the working rules proposed 
by the company are technical in nature, so 
that it is very hard for the Board to decide 
what their merit may be. This seems the 
kind of issue better left for negotiation at 
the local level rather than being brought 
before a Board of Conciliation, the more 
so since it is very clearly a secondary issue. 

The Board recommends, therefore, that a 
new contract be signed as soon as possible 
incorporating the results of the negotiations 


between the railways and their non- 
operating employees, and that possible 
changes in working rules be left for 


discussion at the local level. 
(Sgd.) J. C. Reynotps, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. C. Wetpon, 
Member. 


Montreal, September 28, 1956. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I havé given considerable thought to the 
question of the report which we should 
make to the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions in connection with the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks and 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Lid., 
Halifax, N.S. 

While it is true that the negotiations 
between the railway and the non-operating 
employees form the basis of the contract 
to be entered into between Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd. and .the freight 
handlers at Halifax, both parties have the 
right to negotiate a contract and effect such 
changes from the master contract between 
the railway and its¢employees as they may 
think applicable to the present circum- 
stances existing at Halifax and the only 
opportunity which either party is given to 
demand changes is when negotiations for 
renewal of contract takes place. 

It appears that the company has endeav- 
oured for some time to put forth its 
suggested amendments during the life of 
the past agreement but has been unable to 
settle the points at issue and the only time 
any results could be obtained would be at 
the time of renewing or effecting a new 
contract. Once an agreement is made, the 


contract remains in force and no revisions 
are made during the life of the contract. 
This fact was pointed out to Mr. Trépanier, 
the Conciliation Officer appointed, in a 
letter dated July 24, 1956, and he unfor- 
tunately failed to bring the parties to an 
agreement. It is for this reason that the 
present Board was appointed. 


If we were to recommend that a new 
contract be signed and leave any possible 
changes for discussion at the local level, 
another year would elapse, nothing would 
be accomplished and the parties would be 
back in the same position they were in and 
have been in for some time past. It is for 
this very reason that the parties, it seems, 
would not execute an agreement without 
having these clauses clarified and I feel 
that if these points are not settled before 
the signing of an agreement, they certainly 
will not be settled after an agreement is 
signed. 


These points are not a secondary issue. 
One might consider wages a primary issue, 
but where you have the duplication of work 
and useless expenses incurred, it is, In my 
opinion, an important issue. I cannot, 
therefore, recommend that a new contract 
be signed and leave the possible changes 
for later discussion which, when the con- 
tract is signed, will not take place or, if 
it does, nothing will be accomplished, and 
the same procedure will have to be 
repeated next year by again having a 
Board of Conciliation appointed. If such 
Board took the position that these matters 
should be again left open and a new con- 
tract again signed, it will never be brought 
to any conclusion. 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with the 
dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
and Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd,. 
Halifax. 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge J. C. Reynolds, 
Kingston, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 


mendation from the other two members, 
Léonce Plante and Dr. J. Weldon, both 
of Montreal, nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 


The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 


Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes 
the report of the Board, was submitted 
by the Chairman and Dr. Weldon. The 
minority Report was submitted by Mr. 
Plante. 

The text of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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It was clearly established that there is 
a useless duplication of work which results 
in additional expenses being incurred to the 
shippers of cargo through the port of 
Halifax. The Longshoremen’s Union insist 
on taking cargo to and from a vessel and 
the freight handlers insist on taking or 
being paid for handling cargo from car to 
terminal and as there are certain commodi- 
ties where such double handling is unneces- 
sary, the parties should agree to have the 
cargo handled once, if twice is not required. 
The volume of such cargo may not be 


s 


great but it is an added and useless expense 
which has to be met under the present | 
conditions if they are left unaltered. 

As far as I am concerned, I would there- 
fore recommend that a new contract be 
signed: as soon as possible by amending 
Article II paragraph (a) and Article III 
paragraph (d) in order to prevent duplica- 
tion of wages which is avoided in other 
ports. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) Lionce PLANTE, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


Sittings of the aforesaid Board were held 
‘in the Court House in Sydney, N.S., on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
15 to 17 inclusive. Sittings continued both 
mornings and afternoons on all of these 
days. The first three sittings were taken 
up in hearing a general submission on all 
of the points at issue from the Union, the 
reading by the Union of a brief in support 
of its submissions, the reply to the Union’s 
submissions by the Company and in read- 
ing a brief submitted by the Company. 


The major points of disagreement between 
the parties are: (1) wages; (2) overtime 
pay; (8) union shop; (4) statutory holi- 
days and (5) an employee welfare fund 
contributed to solely by the Company. 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
received the majority and minority 
reports of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District, and the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation, Sydney, N.S 

The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge K. W. Crowell, 
Yarmouth, N.S., who was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 


members, M. R. Chappell, Sydney, N.S., 


and Richard Shiels, Saint John, N.B., 
nominees of the Corporation and Union 
respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Chappell. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Shiels. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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1. Wages 

There are only eight (8) employees 
involved in this dispute, all being members 
of the crew on the tugboat Empire John 
owned by the Company. Their present 
wages are as follows: 


Per Month 
Firemen (three in number).. $187.00 
Deckhand (three in number). 187.00 
Cook, (oneronlys) seeeaeseeaae 202.00 
Messboy (one only)......... 105.00 


While the rates requested by the Union 
are as follows: 


Per Month 
Firemen (three in number).. $328.28 
Deckhand (three in number). 284.20 
Cook (one: only) oasen ss dae 402.52 
Messboy (one only)......... 284.20 


These latter figures are the wages paid 
unionized tugboat companies in Upper 
Canadian waters. The Union submits that 
the work done by the crew of the Empire 
John is similar if not the same as that on 
the aforesaid unionized boats, and, as all 
belong to the same union, they all should 
get the same rate of pay. The Union 
further compares the actual hourly rate of 
pay (reduced from a monthly rate) on 
the Empire John with the hourly rate of 
pay paid by the Company to its miners: 
here the hourly rate of pay for deckhands 
and firemen exclusive of subsistence is 
approximately 78 cents as compared with 
nearly $1.22 to the miners. The Company, 
on the other hand, submits that the 
monthly rates as herein quoted do not give 
the true picture because each and every 


member of the crew gets board, which costs 
the Company $2.65 per man per day, and 
to this must be added a reasonable amount 
of $1 per day for lodging, making a total 
of $3.65 per day, or approximately 453 cents 
per hour. This added to the 78 cents brings 
the hourly rate to $1.233. 

The Company further submits that there 
is a great difference in the work on the 
Empire John from that on the tugboats in 
Upper Canadian waters, and further that 
the crew members on this boat have a 
steady year-round job even though work 
during the winter months is at a minimum. 


2. Overtime 

The Union recognizes that it is a condi- 
tion of employment that the crew members 
must be on call twenty-four hours of the 
day although eight hours is considered a 
day’s work. The Union submits that the 
eight hours for deckhands shall be worked 
between the hours of 5 am. and 9 pm. 
and that any time worked from 9 p.m. to 
5 a.m. shall be paid for at overtime rates. 
The Company in reply says that since it 
is a condition of employment that the men 
be on call at all times there should be no 
overtime. The Company, however, states 
that it is usual to give the men time off 
in order to compensate them for working 
overtime. 


3. Union Shop 

The Union is asking for a union shop, 
giving a new employee thirty days before 
he either joins the Union or being liable 
to the check-off. The Company on the 
other hand is adamant in its stand against 
a union shop or compulsory check-off. The 
Company is not, however, opposed to the 
voluntary check-off. 


4, Statutory Holdays 

The Union is requesting statutory holi- 
days or additional pay where it is impos- 
sible to be off the boat. The Company 
submits that these men are employed 
monthly and by the nature of their work 
it is a condition of employment that they 
be on the job when required. However, 
the practice followed on holidays is similar 
to that followed on a Sunday, when deck- 
hands usually have the day or the most of 
it off. 


5. Welfare Fund 

The Union wants a welfare fund con- 
tributed to only by the Company along 
the lines of the plan entitled “The Cana- 
dian Lake Carriers and Seafarers’ Welfare 
Plan”. The Company in reply submits that 
it already has a welfare plan to which it 
is contributing, which plan is open to the 
employees on the Empire John. 
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The remainder of the sittings were taken 
up in a more detailed discussion of each 
of the matters in dispute in an endeavour 
to find a solution of the problem accept- 
able to both parties. Wages, overtime and 
paid statutory holidays were eventually 
considered together since they all have the 
effect of raising wages one way or the other 
and in the discussion the following rates 
were suggested: 


Per Month 
Deckhands ser cxcar ok es cele $210.00 
PUNE MeN ceca: ergo tree 210.00 
OOK Frocks ch tees ree 225.00 
Messhoy: satin celts ee ce 120.00 


After considerable discussion, the Com- 
pany agreed to accept such a wage scale 
but the Union representatives, after dis- 
cussing the matter privately, advised the 
Board that they could not agree to any 
rates other than those set out in their 
brief, viz: 


Per Month 
Deckhan dig. ta orcnott er ee $284.20 
TRAD ONT CMU Bes tes ieusvngas sahara 328.28 
OOlker arate ctye Somes Sea ten eioe 402.52 
Messboy? Saat cco toe ane 284.20 


together with overtime pay. 


After some further discussion on the 
question of wages in an endeavour to reach 
a satisfactory compromise and finding that 
the Union was adamant in its position to 
stand out for the wages last named or 
possibly wages very close to those figures, 
and since the Company would not con- 
sider any further increase than those 
mentioned as agreed to, the Board con- 
cluded its sittings. 


After carefully considering the matters at 
issue, the Board recommends as follows:— 


1. Wages 
That the rate of wages be as follows: 
Per Month 
Deck nand wa srvac eicis) svarecaits corse $210.00 
IBS TOMO: 2 sy erexeuous Scones teore shea 210.00 
OOK wert ttr shoe ee cane seater 225.00 
VIEGSRDOV Sebic care vente sate oes 120.00 


No overtime pay and no statutory holi- 
days, but wherever possible time off will 
be arranged for to compensate for over- 
time at some time convenient to both 
parties. 


2. Union Shop 

That the Company agree to a mainte- 
nance of membership clause in the agree- 
ment to the effect that a member shall 
continue his membership for the life of 
the agreement provided he is a member 
of the Union at the time of entering into 
the agreement or joins during the life of 
the agreement. 
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3. Employee Welfare Fund 


That no new welfare fund be established 
since the Company already has a welfare 
scheme in existence which all employees 
may join. 

In conclusion, the members of the Board 
wish to express their thanks to the repre- 
sentatives of both the Union and the 
Company for the assistance given the 
Board and for the high level of the discus- 
sions throughout these hearings. 


The members of the Board would also 
like to assure both the Union and the 
Company that the conclusions reached and 
the recommendations made herein have not 
been arrived at without giving careful 
consideration as well as a great deal of 
thought and study to the problems pre- 
sented to them. They also earnestly hope 
that their efforts on behalf of both the 
Union and the Company will be of some 
value to them in settling their problems 
and that eventually a fair and just collec- 
tive agreement will come out of their 
deliberations leading to continued cordial 
relations between management and 
employees. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) K. L. Crowst1, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) M. R. CHappgtt, 
Member. 


Dated at Sydney, NS., this 18th day of 
October 1956. 


MINORITY REPORT 


In filing this minority report, I must 
point out the fact that the crew of the 
SS. Empire John is on call twenty-four 
hours a day, all day and every day of 
each month. It must also be noted that 
members of the crew have not received an 
increase in wages sinc 1952, and the in- 
crease as recommended by the Chairman 
and Mr. Chappell was less than six dollars 
a month over a period of four years. 


Mr. Gordon (Vice-president and General 
Manager of the Company) pointed: out 
that if he paid the increase as asked by 
the SIU it would have a direct affect of 
the coming negotiations of eleven thousand 
miners in the employ of the Dominion Coal 
Company, which in my opinion does not 
justify Mr. Gordon’s refusal to make at 
least a substantial offer of an increase in 
excess of that recommended by the 
majority of the Board and agreed to by 
Mr. Gordon. 


Mr. Gordon also refused without excep- 
tion all of the other demands of the SIU’s 
negotiating committee. 
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Namely :— 


1. Overtime rates for time worked 


over eight hours per day. 

2. Payment by the Company of a 
welfare contribution of twenty cents 
per day, per man. 

3. Recognition of paid holidays—eight 
statutory. 

4. A union shop. 


Overtime 

The SIU’s negotiating committee could 
not inaugurate a plan for the crew of the 
SS. Empire John which would not entail 
overtime rates, when all other crews under 
the jurisdiction of the SIU received these 
benefits. 


Welfare 

Welfare contributions are a must in any 
contract negotiated by the SIU for the 
benefit of their membership, and the 
money paid into the welfare fund is for 
seamen only. 


Holidays 

Members of the crew of the SS. Empire 
John received no holidays of any kind with 
pay. To my mind, Mr. Gordon should 
have made an offer of at least four 
statutory holidays with pay which the 
eleven thousand miners in his employ, and 
of whom he had previously referred, are 
recelving. This in itself indicates the 
attitude taken by Mr. Gordon in this just 
demand for paid holidays. 


Union Shop 


From a point of union security, a union 
shop is the only means the SIU have in 
maintaining an organized crew which must 
at all times live up to the contract as 
negotiated whether it be in favour of the 
company or members of the crew. 


Finally, I must point out the fact that 
the Hon. Minister of Labour appointed as 
federal mediator Mr. Carl Goldenberg, QC, 
in the recent seamen’s Great Lakes strike; 
and the increase in wages asked by the SIU 
negotiating committee for the crew of the 
SS. Empire John are in direct line with 
the findings and recommendations of the 
federal mediator, Mr. Goldenberg. 


I find I cannot go along with any recom- 
mendation for an increase in wages to 
Canadian Seamen which does not come 
substantially near the increase obtained for 
the seamen by this able and experienced 
mediator. 


‘ Sincerely. 


(Sgd.) J. Ricwarp SHIELs, 
Member. 


ee 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Brett-Young Seeds, Winnipeg 
and 


International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America 


Your Conciliation Board consisting of 
F. H. Gorsline, the Company Nominee; 
Leon Mitchell, the Employees’ Nominee 
and R. H. Hooper, Chairman, has held 
two sessions with both parties to the 
dispute present, one session with Com- 
pany’s representatives only, and one 
session with the Union’s representative. 
The Company was represented by D. C. 
McGavin of the firm of Aikins, MacAulay, 
Moffat & Company, Counsel; A. M. 
Johnson, President, and John Brown, Vice- 
president. The Union was represented by 
A. A. Franklin, International Representa- 
tive. 


The main points at issue were:— 
Maintenance of membership. 
Check-off. 

Statutory holidays. 

Wages. 

Vacations with pay. 

Date of expiry of agreement. 


In its submission the Union stated it 
had no desire to place the Company in 
an unfavourable competitive position nor 
to jeopardize its existence. This was the 
first attempt at negotiating an agreement 
between the Union and Company and all 
that the Union was asking was to have its 
wage rates, etc., brought more closely into 
line with competitive companies operating 
in the same area. The question of seasonal 
men accumulating seniority on an aggre- 
gate service basis to enable them to 
qualify for higher wages, vacations with pay 
and statutory holidays was an issue on 
which no agreement could be reached. 
The Union claimed that the Company’s 
refusal to give consideration to employees 
with less than twelve (12) consecutive 
months’ service, in an industry which the 
Company had admitted was largely sea- 
sonal, made it impossible for seasonal 
employees to ever qualify for benefits 
enjoyed by “permanent” employees. The 
Company defined a permanent employee 
as one who had worked twelve (12) 
months consecutively with the Company. 
In support of its claims the Union filed 
with the Board two agreements between 
the Union and other similar plants oper- 
ating in Winnipeg. 
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The Company in its submission stated 
that it cleans all types of grain and seed 
which is purchased from farmers through- 
out the whole of western Canada. After 
the cleaning operations are completed, the 
cleaned grains and seeds are sold by the 
Company to farmers. Thus the Company’s 
operations are very closely related to con- 
ditions affecting the agricultural economy 
of the country. It is a well known fact 
that the agricultural economy is subject 
to extreme variations according to weather 
and crop conditions. Those fluctuations 
are reflected directly in the Company’s 
operations. 

By reason.of its complete dependency 
on farmers, the Company stated, both as 
suppliers and as customers, the Company’s 
operation is of necessity geared to the 
practices and habits of farmers in such 
matters as times of delivery, holidays, etc. 
Deliveries are sometimes made at irregular 
hours and on holidays. The Company 
must be prepared to give satisfaction in 
these respects, otherwise it would lose 
business to the various grain and seed 
cleaning plants located at country points, 
such as Winkler, Altona, Steinbach, Niver- 
ville, etc., where urban working conditions, 
union wage rates, etc., do not prevail. For 
these reasons, the Company claimed, the 
wages and working conditions of its 
employees must be related to conditions in 
the agricultural field and cannot be related 
directly to those in industry generally. 

The Company has a plant in Winnipeg 
and also operates a blue grass drying lot 
situated a few miles out of Winnipeg. 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with the dispute between the Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and _ Distillery 
Workers of America, Local 338, and 


Brett-Young Seeds Limited, Winnipeg. 


The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of R. H. Hooper, Winnipeg, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, F. H. Gorsline 
and Leon Mitchell, both of Winnipeg, 
nominees of the Company and Union. 

The text of the unanimous report is 
reproduced here. 
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The Company also carries on farming oper- 
ations a few miles outside Winnipeg from 
which it obtains a part of its supply of 
grain and seed. 

The Company claimed that it could 
employ agricultural labour for work at the 
drying lot and on its farms at substantially 
lower rates than are presently being paid, 
and without payment of overtime rates, 
etc., which, it asserted, was the practice 
followed by the Company’s competitors. 
If the Company were to do this, it would 
result in substantial savings in labour costs, 
but it would necessitate the laying off of 
several of its plant employees in the off- 
season and decentralize the Company’s 
operations. The Company has considered 
that by having about 50 per cent of its 
plant employees, during the plant off- 
season, work at the drying lot and on the 
farms, these employees are assured of more 
continuous employment and a higher in- 
come than would be the case if they were 
employed only at the plant with periodic 
layoffs. The Company provides such 
workers with free transportation between 
the plant and the drying lot and farms, 
when such is required. 


If higher urban wage rates were adopted 
and made applicable to workers on the 
drying lot and farms, the Company would 
be forced to give serious consideration to 
removing its outside operations away from 
the vicinity of Winnipeg to the blue grass 
country between the Lakes. At the same 
time the Company admits it is in its 
interest to maintain continuity of employ- 
ment for its employees. 


Maintenance of Membership 


The Union asked for a union shop with 
maintenance of membership during the 
term of the proposed agreement. The 
Company’s position was definitely opposed 
to any form of union security whatever. 
The Board took the opportunity to quote 
statistics from the Lasour GazerTE 
(November 1954 issue, pages 1587-1590) 
which showed that of 910 union agreements 
in effect in May 1954, about 50 per cent 
of them contained some form of union 
security, ranging from the closed shop to 
maintenance of membership only. Doubt- 
less the number has increased since then. 
The Company replied that it employed a 
number of farmers and that if any kind 
of union security was made to apply 
to its plant workers it might be expected 
that the same would apply to its other 
employees. 

The Board’s recommendations respecting 
maintenance of membership, wage rates 
and other items in dispute are incor- 
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porated in a proposed agreement prepared 
by the Board, which is attached to and 
constitutes part of this report. | 


Check-off 

The Union asked for a voluntary check- 
off. The Board again quoted from the 
Lasour GaAzerTe to show that a high per- 
centage of agreements now have voluntary 
check-offs, either revocable or irrevocable. 
The Company, however, maintained its 
objection to this measure of union security. 


Statutory Holidays 

The Union had at first asked for nine 
(9) paid statutory holidays, but subse- 
quently reduced the number to eight (8). 
It also asked for double time for work 
done on such holidays. The Company’s 
practice at present is to pay for from six 
(6) to eight (8) statutory holidays, depend- 
ing upon the nature and amount of work 
required to be done, and in cases where 
men are requested to work they are paid 
at time and one-half, that is to say, 
straight time for the holiday plus one-half 
the wage rate for work done on that 
holiday. It was pointed out to the Com- 
pany that under such conditions they 
would actually save money if they worked 
on statutory holidays. 


Shift Premium 

The Union requested a shift premium of 
seven cents (7¢) per hour for work done 
between 3:00 p.m. and midnight, and ten 
cents (10¢) per hour for work after 11:00 
p.m. to 8:00 am. The Company stated 
that it had seasonal shift work and that 
it now paid five cents (5¢) premium, which 
it considered adequate. 


Vacations With Pay 

The present practice of the Company is 
to give two weeks’ vacation with pay to 
employees who have worked for a full 
year. The Union asked in addition that, 
for the reason that very few employees 
were able to complete a full year’s service, 
every employee who had completed six (6) 
months’ service, either continuous or in 
aggregate, should receive one (1) day’s 
vacation with pay for each completed 
month of service. The Union also asked 
that employees who have completed ten 
(10) years’ service with the Company shall 
receive three (3) weeks’ vacation each year. 
The Company stated it would not agree 
to any change in its present practice. The 
Board pointed out that under the present 
arrangement several of the Company’s 
employees would not be entitled to any 
vacation with pay. 


Termination of Contract 


The Union asked for a one-year agree- 
ment, while the Company wanted a three- 
year agreement. Both sides, however, 
offered to consider a two-year term if 
other conditions were satisfactory. The 
Union wanted a wage revision clause to 
apply after the first year; the Company 
would not agree to this. The Board’s 
suggestion of a cost-of-living bonus appli- 
cable to a two- or three-year agreement 
was rejected by both parties. 


Wages 


It should be stated that in August 1956, 
during preliminary negotiation procedings, 
the Company had raised its wage rates to 
all employees with the exception of ware- 
housemen. This resulted in giving three 
(3) foremen a rate of $1.50, which was 
the rate originally asked by the Union. 
The Company wanted inserted, in any 
agreement that might be reached, a set of 
“minimum” wage rates lower in many 
eases than the wage rates they are now 
paying. The Board pointed out that it 
would be virtually impossible to get any 
Union to agree to such a proposal at the 
present time and suggested that at least 
a range of rates might be used. This 
suggestion proved unacceptable to both 
parties. 


In tabulated form is given below the 
wage rates requested by the Union, the 
rates the Company is now paying, and the 
rates it proposes should be inserted in any 
agreement. 


Hours of Work and Overtime 


The Union agrees to a forty-eight (48) 
hour week, but wants overtime paid after 
eight (8) hours in any one day. The 
present practice of the Company is to pay 
overtime only after forty-eight (48) hours 
have been worked in any one week. In 
maintaining this position the Company 
argued that farm workers generally, some 
of whom are perigdically employed at its 


drying lot and farms, neither receive nor 
expect overtime after eight (8) hours work 
in any one day. The Union, on the other 
hand, contended that workers in an urban 
plant should not be governed by condi- 
tions prevailing on farms. 

The Union asks that if an employee is 
called back for work for less than four (4) 
hours after he has left the plant he shall 
receive not less than four (4) hours pay. 
The present practice is for the Company 
to pay for not less than one (1) hour, and 
it opposes any additional guarantee. 


Comments 


It is regretted that the Board is unable 
to report a settlement and conclusion of a 
collective agreement between the parties. 
The Board is, therefore, placed in the 
unhappy position of recommending such 
terms and conditions of an agreement as, 
in its opinion, ought to be accepted by 
each of the parties, keeping in mind the 
problems of the Company on the one hand, 
and the Union’s responsibility to its mem- 
bers on the other. 

A third factor might well be considered 
in determining the nature of the recom- 
mendations being made, namely: the con- 
ditions which to the Board in the case 
before it, seem to be fair and equitable, 
keeping in mind comparable rates of pay 
and working conditions in similar industry. 

This is an attempt to negotiate the first 
agreement between the parties, and there- 
fore, the recommendations are so designed 
to make it practical for both parties to 
accept them as a basis for the signing of 
an agreement and it is hoped that this will 
be the result. The recommendations are 
not intended to reflect the personal view- 
point of any of the members of the Board 
in terms of merit or justification, but 
rather the basis on which both the Com- 
pany and the Union can agree as being 
reasonable in all the circumstances of this 
case, 


Union Company's Rates now 
ae Request proposed being paid 
rates 
$ $ $ 
Mill Foremen, Warehouse Foremen, Maintenance Foremen.............. 1.50 1.30 1.50 
MEO paratiorsete cere roe sates cldte cle nina Welssaidre.cisisieiejeheteretetacertiert 1.40 1.15 1.15—1.25 
Mill Helpers (with at least one year’s S€TVICE)...... 6... esse scene eee eens 1.30 1.05 1.05—1.10 
Mill Helpers (with less than one year’s S€rviC@).....-- s+. eee ee eeeeeees — 90 None employed 
Warehousemen (with at least one year’s S€rViC€).........0.ceeceee ees 1.25 1.00 1.00 
Warehousemen (with less than one year’s S€rViCe)......---..seeee seco es —_— 90 None employed 
MISE PNM © TU ste Wetec oer = acs w ia acess elena cl esatsgc! vlan hesnia eualete ois/wistaleriets<teielaisiasavale «rela e2o 90 97 
PrWG RD LLVCEs cctteanve siete via bles siete sir ater aoe, suscote 1.30 1.10 1.20 
Maintenance Men:...65-..+.0s00e.ceses 1.40 1.20 1.10—1.30 
Watchmen and Janitors 1.05 15 .75— .80 


a nn nn ee EE Un InI NSIS NSS SSUES 
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It is sincerely hoped that these recom- 
mendations will be accepted by both 
parties and that an agreement will be 
reached in order to give effect to the spirit 
and intent of the legislation under which 
this Board was constituted. 

(Sgd.) R. H. Hoorsr, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) ¥. H. Gorsiinez, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Leon MircHe.1, 
Member. 
_ AGREEMENT 
Memorandum of Agreement made this 
Rei see GS VIOL ste hte obser ee 1900. 
between 
Brett-Young Seeds Limited of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba (Hereinafter called the 
“Company”) 
and 


Grain, Flour & Seed Workers, Local 338, 
and the International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, CCL.- 
CIO (Hereinafter called the “Union’’). 


Section 1—Purpose 


(a) The purpose of this Agreement is 
to maintain harmonious relations 
between the Company and _ its 
employees and to provide an 
amicable means of settling any dis- 
putes which may arise between them 
concerning the matters specified in 
this Agreement. 


(b) The term “employee” as used in this 
Agreement shall mean all persons 
covered by the Certificate issued by 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
dated May 3, 1956, which describes 
the unit of employees as follows:— 
“comprising employees engaged in the 
company’s seed plant classified as 
mill foreman, mill operator, mill 
helper, warehouse foreman, ware- 
house labourer, bag man, driver and 


warehouse labourer, maintenance 
foreman, maintenance man, and 
watch staff, excluding the plant 


foreman, office employees classified 

as stenographer, typist, bookkeeper, 

seed buyer and _ salesman, and 

employees employed in the chick 

hatchery from the bargaining unit,” 
or as may be subsequently amended 
by the said Board. 


Section 2—Recognition 


The Company recognizes the Union as 
the exclusive bargaining agent for all 
employees in the certified bargaining unit. 
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The Company agrees to negotiate with a 
committee selected by the Union in the 
event that any difficulty may arise between 
the Company and the Union. 

No employee shall be discharged or 
discriminated against in any way by the 
Company for membership in the Union or 
for any lawful Union activities, provided, 
however, that no Union activities shall be 
carried on during working hours without 
the consent of the Company. 


Section 3—Management’s Rights and Func- 
tions 

All rights and functions in connection 
with the business of the Company shall 
belong to the Company and, without 
limiting the generality of the foregoing, the 
management of the Company and the 
direction of the working force, including 
the right to plan, direct and control plant 
operations, to maintain the discipline and 
efficiency of the employees, to require 
employees to observe Company rules and 
regulations, to hire or lay off employees, 
to assign employees’ working hours, to 
suspend, transfer, promote, demote or 
discharge employees for cause, are to be 
the sole right and function of the Com- 
pany, provided that this Clause shall not 
be used to avoid the effect of any of the 
other provisions of this Agreement. 


Section 4—Definitions 


(a) A “permanent” employee means an 
employee who has worked for the 
Company for at least twelve (12) 
consecutive months. Every other 
employee shall be deemed to be a 
“temporary” employee. 

Service with the Company shall be 
deemed continuous if the absence of 
an employee is due to illness, injury 
or any other reason considered 
justifiable by the Company. 


(b 


— 


Section 5—Union Security 


(a) The Company agrees that it shall 
be a condition of employment of any 
employee, who at the date of this 
Agreement is a member of the Union, 
or who may become a member after 
that date during the currency of this 
Agreement, each such employee shall 
maintain such membership during the 
term of this Agreement. 

(b) The Company shall, upon receipt of 
written authorization in a form 
prescribed in this Agreement, deduct 
from the employees’ pay on the first 
pay day in each calendar month 
during the term of this Agreement 
the amount of Union dues or initia- 
tion fees so authorized and wil 


transmit the total sum. so deducted 
to the Financial-Secretary of the 
Union within one (1) week of such 
deduction. 


When making remittances to the 


Financial-Secretary of the Union, 
the Company agrees to supply a list 
showing each and every employee’s 
name from whom deductions were 
made and the amount so deducted 
from each. 

The Financial-Secretary of the 
Union shall supply the Company 
with an official receipt for the 
amounts of money so received. 


Section 6—Hours of Work and Overtime 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Forty-eight (48) hours shall consti- 
tute a week’s work from Monday to 
Saturday inclusive. The Company 
shall prepare a schedule of the daily 
hours of work covering all employees 
and post same in a conspicuous place 
in the plant and send one copy 
thereof to the Financial-Secretary of 
the Union at the address of the 
Union office. 

Overtime at the rate of time and 
one-half the regular rate shall be 
paid for all work in excess of forty- 
eight (48) hours in any one week, 
and for all hours worked in excess 
of the daily hours of work set out 
in the said schedule; provided that 
overtime rates on daily hours will 
not apply for any work done by an 
employee on the blue grass drying lot 
or other farms of the Company. 
Overtime shall not be absorbed by 
giving employees time off. 

Plant employees shall be given notice 
as soon as practicable before quitting 
time the preceding day prior to being 
laid off. 

If an employee is required to work 
continuously for more than one (1) 
hour after the regular hours of work 
on any one day, he shall be paid 
for one-half (3) hour in addition to 
all other pa¥ments to which he may 
be entitled. However, if an 
employee, after going home, is 
recalled to work prior to his regular 
time to return to work, he shall be 
paid for not less than one (1) hour 
at the overtime rate of pay. 

All Sunday work, except shift work 
performed on Sunday, or the 
employee’s recognized day of rest, 
or on any of the statutory holidays 
named in this Agreement, shall be 
paid for at the rate of double time 
the regular rate of pay. 


(f) 


There shall be two (2) ten-minute 
rest periods given each employee in 
each shift. 


Section 7—Statutory Holidays 


(a) 


(b 


(c) 


(d) 


The following statutory holidays 
shall be observed and paid to 
permanent employees:— 

New Year’s Day 

Dominion Day 

Christmas Day 

Good Friday 

Labour Day 

Boxing Day 

Civic Holiday 

(1st Monday in August). 

No employee shall be paid for such 
holidays unless he performs a full 
day’s work on the regular working 
day immediately preceding such holi- 
day and a full day’s work on the 
regular working day immediately 
following such holiday. This provi- 
sion shall not apply when medical 
confirmation is given that an 
employee was absent because of 
sickness on either or both of these 
days. 
Any of the above-mentioned holi- 
days which falls on a Sunday shall 
be observed on the day on which 
said holiday is publicly observed. 
Temporary employees shall not be 
entitled to payment for statutory 
holidays observed under this Agree- 
ment until such employee has worked 
six (6) months in any continuous 
twelve-month period, and thereafter 
he shall be paid for statutory holi- 
days on the same basis as provided 
herein for permanent employees. 


Section 8—Vacations With Pay 


(a) 


(b) 


Every permanent employee shall be 
entitled to receive two (2) weeks 
vacation with pay for every period 
of twelve (12) months he works for 
the Company subsequent to the 
time of becoming a permanent 
employee or subsequent to the time 
of becoming entitled to receive his 
last annual vacation from the Com- 
pany, whichever is later. 

Where a permanent employee ceases 
to be employed by the Company he 
shall be entitled to receive one (1) 
day vacation with pay for every 
month during which he has worked 
for the Company subsequent to the 
time of becoming a _ permanent 
employee, or subsequent to the time 
of becoming entitled to receive his 
last annual vacation from the Com- 
pany, whichever is later; provided, 
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(c 


(d) 


(e 


E 


however, that where a permanent 
employee is dismissed for cause, he 
shall not be entitled to receive any 
vacation with pay. 
The Company reserves the right to 
Aetermine the two (2) week period 
during which an employee shall take 
a vacation with pay to which he has 
become entitled. 
Where a Statutory Holiday named 
in Paragraph (a) of Section 7 hereof 
occurs during the period when an 
employee is taking an annual vaca- 
tion to which he has become entitled, 
the Company shall give the employee 
an extra day of vacation. 

) Temporary employees shall be 
entitled to vacations with pay at the 
rate of one (1) day for each full 
month worked after they have quali- 
fied in the same manner as provided 
herein to become entitled to Statutory 
Holidays. 


VY 


Section 9—Shift Premium 


mployees, except watchmen and janitors, 


whose hours of work do not commence on 
or about 8:00 a.m., z.e., day shift, shall be 
paid Five Cents (5¢) per hour premium 
over and above the regularly hourly rate 
for 
com 
shift” and “night shift”, that is, all shifts 
other than those commencing at approxi- 
mately 8:00 a.m. 


Sect 


all hours worked. These shifts are 
monly referred to as the “afternoon 


ion 10—Wages 


(a) No employees shall receive less than 


(b 


the minimum rate of pay as set out 
in the following schedule for the 
classification in which he is employed. 
Present higher rates of pay than those 
contained in the Wage Schedule and 
any other special privileges and con- 
ditions granted by the Company 
from time to time shall not be 
disturbed by virtue of this Agree- 
ment. 


Ww 


Wage Schedule 


(Based on forty-eight (48) hour work week) 


Hourly 
Wage 
Classification Rate 
Per 
Hour 
Mill Foreman, Maintenance Fore- 
man and Warehouse Foreman....$1.50 
Mill Operators sence ae tieterecte 1.25 
MAU TRELD SiS": crcrene teuaieroberncece.s loreal 1.15 
‘Wiarehousementraienninee « eeeceletae Weg 
Ba ginem ss. vawutsnaat ato Some as haere ete 1.00 
PROC MD TLVeTiy peti cae sentence nits 1.20 
Maintenance Men mci miceres acces 1.30 
Maintenance Man Helper.......... Io) 
Watchmen and Janitors........... 0.90 
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(c) The Company may in its sole discre- 


(d) 


tion pay Ten Cents (10¢) an hour 
less than the above rates to any 
employee with less than six (6) 
months service in any twelve (12) 
month period. 

The Company agrees to the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work 
and no discrimination shall prevail 
in regard to race, colour or creed. 


Section 11—Grievance Procedure 
(a) The Company shall recognize the 


(b) 


(ce 


(d) 


(e 


) 


WV 


Union Committee of not more than 
three (3) employees and the Inter- 
national Representative of the Union. 
The Union Committee or any mem- 
ber thereof shall make every effort 
to settle any problems that may 
arise between the Company and the 
Union pertaining to the employment 
or welfare of any employee covered 
by this Agreement. 


The following procedure shall be 
applicable in the endeavour to adjust 
disputes or grievances :— 

(i) Any employee or Union or the 
Company may present a griev- 
ance. 

Any employee who believes he 
has been unjustly dealt with 
shall alone or with a member 
of the Union Committee attempt 
to effect a settlement with the 
Supervisor of the plant. 

If no settlement is reached as 
provided above the matter shall 
be referred to the Union 
Committee who will endeavour 
to effect a settlement with the 
officers of the Company. 

Any dispute or grievance not 
settled under this procedure 
may be referred to arbitration 
as outlined below. 

If an employee is of the opinion 
that he has been improperly dis- 
missed or suspended by the Company 
such employee may within three (3) 
working days following such dis- 
missal or suspension notify the Union 
Committee who shall endeavour to 
obtain a settlement as provided in 
Section 11 (c) (ii) herein, provided 
that if it is agreed between the 
parties hereto that the employee 
was unjustly dismissed or suspended 
he shall be reinstated in his former 
position and compensated for all 
time lost {s if he had not been so 
dismissed or suspended. 

All conferences relating to grievances 
that are held during working hours 


(ii) 


(111) 


(iv) 


shall not result in any loss of pay 
to such employees who are involved 
‘in attending same. 


Section 12—Arbitration 


(a) Should there at any time arise a 
question or grievance which involves 
interpretation or application of the 
terms of this Agreement, either on 
the part of Management or the 
Union, upon which no settlement can 
be reached, such a question may be 
referred to a Board of Arbitration 
constituted in the following manner: 
One representative named by the 
Union and one representative named 
by the Company. A third repre- 
sentative shall be appointed by 
mutual agreement between the rep- 
resentatives of the two parties to 
this Agreement and shall be Chair- 
man of the Board. 

In the event of failure to agree 
upon a Chairman, he shall be 
appointed by the Federal Minister 
of Labour or the Chief Justice for 
the Province of Manitoba. 


(b) The Union and the Company shall 
each pay the expenses and fees of 
its respective representatives on the 
Board and half the expenses of the 
third member. 


Section 13—Seniority 


(a) “Seniority” means the length of time 
an employee has been employed by 
the Company. 4 

(b) In promoting, laying off or otherwise 
changing the status of any employee 
the Company agrees to give the 
fullest possible consideration to 
seniority as being an important 
factor to be considered; provided, 
however, that the Company shall 
have the discretion to decide on the 
extent to which factors other than 
seniority are to be taken into 
consideration. 

(c) Absence ffom work because of 
accident, sickness or leave of absence 
granted by the Company shall not 
break continuity of seniority and an 
employee shall return to the position 
held prior to the absence or to one 
of equal rating, provided in the 
latter case, he is physically capable 
of handling such job. 

(d) Lay-offs by the Company for less 
than twelve (12) months shall not 
break continuity of seniority rights 
nor shall absence because of com- 
pulsory military service. 
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(e) An employee who has been notified 
at his last known address to return 
to work and has refused employment 
or has failed to report for work 
within six (6) days without reason- 
able excuse shall be considered to 
have quit employment voluntarily 
and existing seniority rights shall 
thereupon be terminated. When 
such notice is given to an employee 
a copy thereof shall be concurrently 
sent to the Union Committee. 


Section 14—Leave of Absence 

When an employee’s affairs make it 
desirable for him to be relieved of his 
duties temporarily, leave of absence 
without pay may be granted by the 
Company in its discretion, provided rea- 
sonable notice is given for the rearrange- 
ment of staff. No employee shall request 
leave of absence for the purpose of taking 
another position temporarily, trying out 
new work, or venturing into business for 
himself. 


Section 15—Safety and Health 

The Company shall provide reasonable 
sanitary and comfortable washroom and 
lunchroom facilities. The Company shall 
provide lockers for permanent employees. 
The Company shall make reasonable 
provision for first aid kits and drinking 
water. 

It is understood that the Company is 
paying one-half (4) the cost of a Welfare 
Plan and that any employee may partici- 
pate in the said Plan on that basis. 


Section 16—Bulletin Board 

The Company shall supply a bulletin 
board in the employees’ lunchroom for the 
convenience of the Union and the Com- 
pany. Such board shall be used for the 
posting of notices of Union activities. Any 
other material must have the approval of 
the Company before it is posted. 


Section 17—General 

The Union agrees that each employee 
ought to faithfully and diligently perform 
his duties for the Company and ought at 
all times assume and carry out his respon- 
sibilities according to the orders, methods 
and practices of the Company that are not 
inconsistent or contrary to the terms of 
this Agreement. 

The parties hereto agree that there shall 
be no lockouts imposed, work stoppages, 
or strikes called for any reason during the 
life of this Agreement as per the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. Upon any infraction or violation by 
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either party of this provision regarding 
strikes, work stoppages and lockouts, this 
Agreement shall terminate and be at an 
end and cease to have any binding effect, 
at the option of the party offended. 

Any employee who engages in any 
illegal strike, work stoppage or in illegal 
picketing, shall be subject to disciplinary 
action by the Company which may include 
discharge or loss of existing seniority 
rights. 

The Union agrees that in the event of 
a strike occurring all watchmen, firemen 
and maintenance men necessary for plant 
protection, will be allowed to work. 


Section 18—Hzpiration, Amendment and 


Renewal 


This Agreement shall be effective as at 
the Ist day of November, A.D. 1956, and 
shall continue in full force and effect until 
the 30th day of October, A.D. 1957, and 
shall continue in effect from year to year 
thereafter unless written notice of termina- 
tion or desire to amend is given to either 
party within sixty (60) days, but not less 


than thirty (30) days prior to the expira- 


tion date of this Agreement. If notice to 
amend the Agreement is given as provided 
herein, negotiations on such amendments 
shall begin within twenty (20) days after 
receipt of such notice. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto 
have caused this Agreement to be duly 
executed this .......... day-obyies.ce sere 
A.D. 1956. 


Brett-Young Seeds Limited 


Grain, Flour & Seed Workers, 
Local Union 338. 


For the International Union of United 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


Releases Decisions in Two Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in 
two cases heard September 11, 1956. 


One case concerned the appeal of a 
fireman against his dismissal for leaving 
his engine while on duty; the second, a 
claim by a fireman for mileage for time 
lost while he was held out of service for 
a settlement for refusing a call as engineer. 

The action taken by the railway was 
sustained in the first case, while the con- 
tention of the employees was sustained and 
the claim for time lost upheld in the 
second. 

The two disputes 
summarized here :— 


and decisions are 


Case No. 670—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Western Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen concerning a fireman’s 
claim for reinstatement after he had been 
dismissed for deserting his engine while on 
duty. 

On July 18, 1953, a fireman left Rainy 
River, Ont., in service as a helper on a 
diesel locomotive pulling a freight train. 
While the train was in a siding at Manders 
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the fireman left the engine and returned 
to Rainy River. The engineer proceeded 
to Fort Frances without a helper, at which 
point another helper was supplied for the 
rest of the trip to Atikokan. 

The fireman based his claim for rein- 
statement on the alleged lack of proper 
investigation as required by Article 25 of 
the union agreement. This article requires 
that no fireman, helper or hostler shall be 
disciplined, suspended or dismissed upon 
any charge without having a fair and 
impartial investigation, and that the in- 
vestigation must be held and the decision 
given within 10 days from the time the 
report is rendered. 


The fireman contended that he had not 
been given the chance to be present at 
the examination of all the witnesses, and 
that the decision, instead of being rendered 
within the required 10 days, had been given 
30 days after the incident; and that 25 
days had passed after the investigation 
before he had received notice of dismissal. 
He claimed that the dismissal was improper 
and that he should be reinstated without 
loss of seniority. 


ae ee ee 


q 


The company in its contention stated 
that the fireman had left the locomotive 
because the engineer had upbraided him 
for alleged inattention to his duties. This, 
the company said, was no justification for 
his leaving the train, and he had been 
dismissed for deserting his post. Owing to 
the seriousness of the offence the company 
maintained that there was no justification 
for reinstating the fireman. 


The Board sustained the action taken 
by the Railway. 


Case No. 671—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (Pacific Region) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen concerning a fireman’s 
claim for pay for time lost while he was 
held out of service for statement for refus- 
ing a call as engineer. 


A regularly assigned passenger fireman 
not promoted to the engineers’ working 
list at Revelstoke was on September 14, 
1955, called to run a train as an engineer. 
When he refused the call he was held out 
of service for statement, which was taken 
on September 16. He claimed pay for 258 
miles for the time lost. 

The employees’ contention quoted Article 
26(d) of the agreement, as follows:— 


Firemen assigned to regular run of 100 
miles or over, or to regular short run when 


he has completed his day, or to yard service, 
will not be considered on duty from time 
relieved at engine house until again required 
for regular run or shift. 


They maintained that the fireman, being 
a regularly assigned passenger fireman, was 
protected under the foregoing rule, especi- 
ally so because there were promoted engi- 
neers available at the time he was called. 

The company stated that as the fireman 
was the senior available passed fireman in 
the Revelstoke terminal, he had been 
called as engineman due to the enginemen’s 
spare board being depleted, and that it 
had been incumbent on him to take work 
as required. His refusal was insubordinate, 
the company said, and any grievance 
should have been taken through the proper 
channels without a refusal of duty and 
resultant delay to traffic. 

It appeared at the hearing that there 
was no clear understanding between the 
company and the union as to the employee 
who should be called when a temporary 
spare engineer was required. The Board 
recommended that the parties should meet 
to arrive at such an understanding. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained and the claim for time lost was 
directed to be paid. 


50 Years Ago 
(Continued from page 1639) 


on condition that it was also accepted by 
the company. He was informed, however, 
that the managing director, who was still 
in Ottawa and could be reached only by 
wire, had refused to accept the compromise 
clause. 

But Mr. King had hopes that the 
managing director could yet be persuaded 
to agree to this clause. After much 
anxious consideration he decided to take 
what he felt would be considered by others 
the questionable step of going to Indian- 
apolis with the two union delegates. He 
believed that in this way he would be able 
to save valuable time by being on the 
spot to assure the union men positively of 
the company’s final attitude as soon as 
word arrived, and also by being able if 
necessary to discuss the matter with Mr. 
Mitchell himself. 

Before leaving Lethbridge Mr. King had 
received a promise from the men that they 
would have arrangements made to end the 
strike in short order after they received a 
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wire informing them that matters had been 
satisfactorily arranged at Indianapolis. 


On arrival at Indianapolis Mr. King 
received a telegram from the general 
manager in Lethbridge saying that the 
managing director, to whom Mr. King had 
himself wired representations en route to 
Indianapolis, had agreed to accept Mr. 
King’s clause. He showed this telegram 
to the union men with whom he had 
travelled to Indianapolis, and assured them 
in the name of the Government that the 
company had accepted the clause he had 
drafted, and had agreed to the conditions 
accepted at the joint conference between 
the parties in Lethbridge. The men 
accepted this assurance, and without the 
necessity of an interview with the inter- 
national president, sent a telegram to the 
union representatives in Lethbridge author- 
izing them to call off the strike. 


This wire was sent on Saturday, and by 
Monday morning the men had presented 
themselves for work. 
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Number of Workers Affected by 
Collective Agreements in Canada, 1955 


Increase of 3 per cent recorded over 1954 figure, 1,561,792 compared 
with 1,515,010; the 1955 number represents 39-1 per cent of the total 
non-agricultural paid workers compared with 39-8 per cent year earlier 


The number of workers affected by 
collective agreements. in 1955 was 1,561,792, 
an increase: of 3 per cent over the 1954 
figure. This represents 39-1 per cent of 
the total non-agricultural paid workers in 
Canada, compared with 39-8 per cent the 
previous year. 

The Department of Labour has been 
compiling statistics on coverage of agree- 
ments for ten years.* The total number 
of workers under agreement and the per- 
centage of non-agricultural paid workers in 
the labour force who were working under 
the terms of collective agreements are 
shown in Table 1. 

The proportion of paid workers covered 
by agreements in the main industry groups 
is shown in Table 2. 

The industrial classification of workers 
covered by agreements is shown in Table 3. 
Following the generally higher level of 
employment in 1955 over the previous year, 
the number of workers under agreement 
increased in most of the major industry 
groups. Contrary to this trend, however, 
fewer workers were under agreement in 
1955 in logging and mining. This has 
resulted from changes in employment in 


*The Department maintains a file of collective 
agreements obtained, together with information 
on the number of workers affected, from employers, 
employers’ associations and from unions. In the 
great majority of cases the number of workers is 
that reported by employers in the annual survey 
of wage rates and hours of labour. In seasonal 
industries, such as logging, fishing and construction, 
the figures shown are for the most part indicative 
of the peak employment level in the year. 


The number of workers covered by agreements 
extended under the terms of the Collective Agree- 
ment Act of the province of Quebec are derived 
from information issued by the provincial govern- 
ment. Under this Act, certain of the provisions 
of agreements made between employers and a 
union or unions under certain conditions may be 
extended by provincial order in council to apply to 
all employers and workers in the industry in the 
zone affected or in the whole province. More than 
a quarter of the workers covered by Orders in 
Council under this Act were also covered by 
separate agreements with their employers. The 
latter workers are counted only once in the total 
figures used in the industry. ; 
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highly organized sections of the north- 
western Ontario logging industry and the 
coal mining industry. 

In manufacturing, changes in the number 
of workers covered by agreements corre- 
spond to some extent with changes in the 
level of employment. For example, cotton 
goods, pulp and paper, primary iron and 
steel and motor vehicles showed substantial 
increases, while shipbuilding declined from 
the 1954 level. The increase in the service 
industry was again due in part to first 
agreements in a number of hospitals and 
increases in employment in hospitals 
previously under agreement. 


TABLE 1.-NUMBERS OF WORKERS 
UNDER AGREEMENT, 1946 TO 1955 


Percentage 
Numer of of total 
workers non- 
Year under agricultural 
agreement paid 
workers* 
995,736 33-1 
1,120,310 35-4 
1,214,542 37-4 
1,225,569 36:9 
1,282,005 87-9 
1,415,250 38-9 
1,504, 624 40-0 
1,538,323 39-9 
1,515,010 39-8 
1,561,792 39-1 


* Annual averages based on the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics’ survey bulletins The Labour Force. 


TABLE 2.—PERCENTAGE OF PAID 
WORKERS UNDER AGREEMENT, 
BY INDUSTRY 


Percentage 
— of paid 

workers * 
ONS UL etre sa eMC er SCRE acl 61-6 
ining..... od Hhobscibor HononAdsoaKep0 58-1 
Manulacturing:. aeepenmenicca tien one 54-7 
Construction janes cece Saat eee 66-6 

Transportation, Storage and Communica- 

tions 83-2 
Public Utilities 49-6 
Trade, sivas. ccamnigcnane coe eee 8-6 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate. a 0-9 
Ser vices.4 S. 7 Amey peers eee stint ae 13-5 


* Annual averages based on the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics survey bulletins The Labour Force. 


i) 


4) 


TABLE UI.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1954 and 1955 


Industry group 


TOTALS Oe cis ce da sche oelatele. 
PAPI OUIEC TING. Sareiereicio g at iolso ea af. 


IOFESEP YA eee eo oer ae Sa iok slo 
PAE PIN GAS ons Se ae ee Seis sales lv ie wieiblals 
IOTESETY DEL VICE. tees cc oe elle oss erei « 


Fishing and Trapping.............. 
PSIG et eae oy aie cere RIERA eee 


Mining (including milling), 
Quarrying, Oil Wells.......... 


MGiaU Mining Paces s =< as eta e oes 3. 


(Cala ING Soy lolcats ela ola ole es arat 
Oi‘and natural @ass . tae. 's..s.2.2 ei 


Non-metal Mining....0..00.c.cee08s 
Asbestos mining................. 
Other non-metal mining.......... 


Quarrying, Clay and Sandpits........ 
MAN UPAChUTIN Gs) oo. . eee nace cates 


Foods and Beverages.......ce0..s0+ 
IM Gab) PLOCUCIS 5 2 ai5.c:50% o helo i's nee 
Dairy products... fas scl: ace cee ss 
Canned and cured fish........... 
Canned and preserved fruits and 

WeretAbles seed. vette ee fe nie 
OUI TUG so coer s cipro Mis iea'e dni eis.s 
Other grain mill products......... 
Biscuits and crackers............. 
Bread and other bakery products. 
Carbonated beverages..........- 
DD Srey mdllere | hte pitos yen LO Oe 
Msi heouorine Ms sce taneet ears ese 
VW hiitcoice Bled atcee es Bel ioe neers 
WODIECHONELY 2034 ce vile as wile cieins 
Sarees Ret, Micra eta ite vite oer 
Miscellaneous foods............-- 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products....... 


eaWOey Te ELOMUCES). pede lotic = cide o.>  aisicjess 

Rubber 100twear:.... 02 .v.s07- 
Tires, tubes, and other rubber 

PROCUICES Mea eles she earvarertats oe ake 


RCOLN CTIA OUUCES. oy <6 i= whaleloletlo ete iaysi 
[BOOtsANGISWOCS iy a4 emcee sear 
Boot and shoe repair............. 
Leather gloves and mittens...... 
Weather tanneries. ..2. ++) se 
Miscellaneous leather products... 


1946 


Total 


Number 


of workers | of workers 


1954 


Total 


Number 


Agree- 
ments 
(other 
than 
those 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec) 


1955 


Agree- 
ments 
extended 
under 
Collective 
Agreement 
Act, 
Quebec 


Number 
of workers 


Number 
of workers 


Total (a) 


Number 
of workers 


995,736 


1,118 
492,536 


66,326 
17,015 
798 
4,762 


6,790 
2,231 
1, 659 
821 
8,977 
46 


9, so 


412 
2,286 
1,447 
6,174 


| 16,638 


1,515,010 


1,405,321 
65 


1,561, 792 
65 


55,822 
55, 822 


1,828 
678,924 


66,797 
17,198 
2,267 
7,399 


4,531 
3,225 
2,225 
3,917 
6,811 

641 
3, 804 
6,827 

158 
2,873 
2,731 
2,190 


5, 886 


13,796 
4,042 


9,754 


21, 227 
15, 373 
22 
1,284 
2,692 
1,856 


61,754 
87,121 


15,281 
14, 684 
647 


7,631 
5, 943 
1, 688 


1,721 
664,178 


67,791 
16,480 
2,406 
7,271 


6,049 
2,873 
2,030 
3, 768 
6,838 

481 
3,911 
6,779 

168 
3, 741 
2,619 
2,377 


5,956 


13,818 
4,379 


9,439 


sewer eeses 


14,006 


61,814 
87,121 
15, 281 
14, 634 
647 
7,691 
5, 943 
1,748 
1,721 


709,190 


TABLE D.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN CANADA, 1946, 1954 and 1955— (Continued 


eee ee 


1946 1954 
Industry group 
i Total Total 
Number Number 
of workers | of workers 
Manufacturing (Cont'd) a 
Textile Products (except clothing).... 81,894 86,141 
Cotton thread, yarn and broad 
WOVEN POOUS! ascites bates 17,400 14, 764 
Miscellaneous cotton goods....... 110 421 
Woollen and worsted woven goods 4,003 
Woollen and worsted yarn........ 6, 709 1,616 
Miscellaneous woollen goods...... 412 
Silk and artificial silk........... 3,344 6,827 
Other primary textiles........... (186) (2,459) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... 186 1,787 
Laces, tapes and bindings.. ....|............ 672 
Miscellaneous textile products.... (3, 645) (5, 639) 
Canvas products............... 456 100 
Carpets, mats andrugs......... 535 633 
Cordage, rope and twine........ 982 898 
Other textile products.......... 1,672 4,008 
Clothing (textile and fur)............. 60,140 69,712 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 

Clothing hiaijec mete tee 35, 232 (51, 166) 
Custom tailoring and dress-.. 

MAKING Sosa aceEneee hee 89 
Men's clothing reser son cee 28,670 
Women’s clothing.............. 22,407 

IG POOGS nat nccxsnhe ai ctiss teases 5,514 (9,023) 
ITOSIGN Vaan Sooke con ae 8, 964 
Other kniti'goodsy-. sea. sleek 59 

Miscellaneous Clothing.......... (9,394) (9,523) 
Corsets, girdles and foundation 

PALME.) ce cee eee cates 200 1,309 
Pir: goodSirscernteacnosuuaaxrte 4,312 5,148 
Hats andicaps:s,. as ean eee naes 4,882 2,875 
Miscellaneous clothing.........|............ 191 

Wood Products aera sane: 82, 256 51,846 

Saw and planing mills........... 21,770 (35, 724) 
Plywood and veneer mills..... 6, 403 
Sash and door and planing mills 4,509 
Sawai eee eva sae lee atletee 24,812 

BUrNnIGUIe se eee tomas nae 7,569 11,044 

Miscellaneous wood products..... (2,917) (5, 078) 
Boxes and baskets (wood)...... 830 2,534 
(Morticians:ZOOGS2: chance Wele\/ cinerea 6 « 123 
Miscellaneous wood products... 2,087 2,421 

AO DET ELOGUCUS trie terran eter atas GA cists 46, 886 65, 303 

Paper boxes and bags............ 4,274 8,906 

Pulpyand paperss.c- 0. Seeds 39, 276 51,556 

ROO MNT IVAPOLS cocidesene tose mers cee 1,253 1, 683 

Miscellaneous paper products..... 2,083 3,158 

Printing, Publishing and Allied In- 
QUstries Bic ee ca 18,104 23,921 
Iron and Steel Products.............. 73,618 100,589 

Agricultural implements......... 10, 694 9,186 

Boilers and plate work........... 2,560 4,725 

Fabricated and structural steel... 3,026 5,790 

Hardware and tools.............. 1,360 3,438 

Heating and cooking apparatus... 3,975 6,191 

Household, office and store 
MACHINOKY, de eiaes ptoMeab ie tie e's 3, 222 3,770 
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1955 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than ments 
those extended 
extended under 
under Collective 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number 
of workers | of workers 
87,020 1,172 
NG 4044. eee a3 
4OO) tere teers 
BLA OIA ee nena eee 
[B40 es eee 
Ch eae ae 
Taal lee awe 
(2,486) Be oe ee 
1,928 | eee ee ee 
SOG dered tastes os 
(4, 360) (1,172) 
J25) |\enarsent aoe 
S500 oat aoe 
$23.) eres 
2,862 1,172 
51,464 39, 454 
(34, 888) (34, 406) 
80..|.. 3 Bee 
19, 682 18,381 
15,126 16, 025 
(7,993) can detec S 
Hie stitd Garee hats eo ter 
SS. seman 
(8,583) (5, 048) 
bea Wt al eer 
4,488 3,383 
2,691 1,665 
225, |vaihs Sees 
46,985 6,125 
(36,077) (509) 
Aol prthins ene 
5,570 509 
23, B60Vi eben cee oties 
6, 734 5,616 
(AS VTA) eae), eee he 
LT SOS alee cites See 
214) Ue caeteeat o 
2 O62. 0 eevee. oe 
67,524 3,107 
8,804 3,107 
83; 989" | kisser ae tekeers 
1 RL 92 lp eae Rae es EN we 
OS VLGOUIR. peer ce 
21,699 6,617 
103,977 8,194 
C5987 ee en 
2,665 528 
6,070. tener ees 
85.0040 Netware meets 
OROOLS | etiscs eek 
4 ST6O desis. aheerce 


Total (a) 


Number 


of workers 


37,771 


16,404 
400 


65,016 
(47,572) 


80 
26,310 
21,182 
(7,993) 
7,985 


8 
(9,451) 


19 
5,070 
2,977 

225 


61,100 
(36,077) 
7,147 


IN CANADA, 1946, 1954 and 1955—(Continued 


TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


ee 
a 


1946 1954 1955 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than ments 
Industry group those extended 
Total Total extended under Total (a) 
under Collective 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 


Manufacturing (Cont’d) 


Iron and Steel (Conc.) 


of workers | of workers | of workers 


of workers | of workers 


Fen CASIINES natcuaccs eternal 7,379 7,885 9 DAG aethran cha are 9,246 
Machine shop products........... 244 1,318 150444) eA es 1,044 
Machine tools.....ccs.¢.0 0. Sat 1,679 2,243 2 O27 | se ante 2,027 
Machinery me.0s< ss.6. 00 ta bicsc0 Taba 12,193 14° 330u\ee on ener 14,330 
Primary iron and steel........... 17,761 20, 653 24, OBB PRN. sitar one 24, 962 
Sheet metal products............ 9,357 11, 562 10,021 2,107 11,500 
Wire and Wire products.......... eTRYE 3,833 4, ODT: limeinatn ce cae 4,057 

Miscellaneous iron and steel pro- 
UCTS a ates cies ee ese ees 3,113 7,752 7,714 559 8,273 
Transportation Equipment.......... 61,684 98, 346 97,771 (c) 11, 891 107, 472 
Aircraft and parts............... 6 ee 23,934 25; 998ri|).'.-caeeet er 5, 998 
Auto repair and garages.......... (c)9, 574 (c)14, 746 Dyan (c)11, 891 14, 954 
Bicycles and parts........... Sieh Gil Soo RR bars re 266 S50! Sass totter lees 350 
Boat building and repairing...... 911 38 Yl lee ee Ho eoeee 57 
Motor vehicles .chogss 5: iki. share es 17,700 20, 648 BLA CL a wrens oe 31, 764 

‘ Motor vehicle parts and acces- 

ORICA AMY. Gh eres s hci cece e 9,090 12,009 14. 968)) seen seem: 14, 968 
Railroad and rolling stock equip- 

RST E oa ne ea ened one 5, 280 5, 992 6; 124.) Caeser 6, 124 
Shipbuilding and repairing........ 12,017 15,278 AONT LG Pacer oeee 12,719 
Miscellaneous _ transportation 

DBCUIPIMOB bE sense esetare isin alts wee dit wn 435 ES Hengetoaneacue 538 

Non-ferrous Metal Products.......... 21,687 84,669 87, 247 489 37,736 
Aluminum products........-..... 3,590 5,244 5, OU Rennes 5,077 
Brass and copper products....... 3, 686 4,425 BOTS alah tetera moc 4,678 
Jewellery and silverware......... 1,201 1,150 O03. Meise crmiecae 993 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

WOMMING Meee aoe acse oh see ee 5 12, 383 21,353 De OTA heen aco Aees 24,574 
Watch and jewellery repair.......)............ ABO WP ccarstercanarcvenee 489 489 
White metal alloys. 626 1,476 SMO tere a« sv eleretiee 1,375 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 

DIOGUCES sae eectate wlalels'els-ai0 6,0» 51 571 DOOM a taltate scslaleeee 550 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies... 26, 238 43,750 AGh OOO: meine eet lars aie 46,952 
Batteries ks BRIS Teo fae AEE Ges 786 753 SOU ee ove 891 
Heavy electrical machinery and ; 

OCUIPMMENT ME cic cehaieaiaeAs Fee's 13, 605 15,574 12508 (alertness 12,037 
Radios and radio parts........... 2,681 8,350 TOS 660 uit seen eae 10, 669 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 

and appliances................. 760 4,237 OAT eh srancetaneoeors 5,141 
Miscellaneous electrical products. 8,406 14, 836 LSP D14 5 areas me 18,214 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products...... 11,889 17,661 18,847 1,986 20,567 
Abrasive products... 22) +s 266s 1,517 1,700 DALTON ip atateterat tennis 2,179 
Asbestos products..............+ 708 1,555 L658. lereae iasveaess 1, 658 
Coment, bydraulic............... 811 1,885 1, 873:.1\ Sela 1,873 
Clay products. . Wee evetaie 1, 924 2,237 Di DOMs \aeeals Sere trae 2,554 
Glass and glass ‘products......... 3,353 5,491 6,271 114 6, 385 
Lime and gypsum products....... 1,373 1,498 LOO Us lt terccrens tees 1,567 
Stone productssase sons. s th. 560 615 1,060 216 (b)1, 822 1,822 
Senate products...... sed eee ee 520 O43? Pe enumenore de 643 
Miscellaneous non-metallic mine- 

Tal ProduUcesmuamaanueaces teases 1,038 1,705 L SSC sea te caine 1,886 

Products of Petroleum and Coal...... 4,968 8, 887 COP EE Mes oRGdu node: 9,312 
Coke and gas products........... 213 1,134 Lh ACU eae Rees 1,477 
Petroleum refining and sa Ee 4,750 7,671 (ley iecc ones sok URY. 
Miscellaneous products of petro- 

leumand coals tas cece sheem wiel-i<lele's!! alate, aveeieisie.s 82 103; Waren eos 103 


TABLE UI.—NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


IN CANADA, 1946, 1954 and 1955—(Continued) 


Industry group 


Manufacturing (Concl’d) 

Ghemical Products...05.5-sdacens os: 
Acids, alkalis and salts........... 
Explosives, ammunition and 

DY TOLCCHNICS maces meee eae 
Mertilizerss secc cays eee sen ees 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

PLEPATAviONSh...— are ewes wees 
Paints and varnishes............. 
Soaps, washing and cleaning com- 

POUNAS- Apiaceae 
Toilet preparations............... 
Vegetable oil mills............... 
rimanygolasticsace.enkieeni ee 6 
Miscellaneous chemical and allied 

PLOGUCHS Arce arcerestteenias sree en3 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
OUSTMCS hs Re oe 
Brooms, brushes and mops....... 
Fabricated plastic products...... 
Musical instruments............. 
Pens, pencils and typewriter sup- 
DCS eee eee ee one 
Professional and scientific instru- 
ments and equipment..<....... 
Sporting goods and toys.......... 
Miscellaneous industries, n.e.c.... 


Construction... ..c6.5 00005 eee ces 


Transportation..................... 
Air transport and Airports.......... 
Bus and Coach Transportation— 

InGerUnbaninn even eres eas 
Steam Railways (including express 
and telegraph service)........... 
Urban and Suburban Transpor- 
Cation SYVeveMisncc sae res «sec 
PARI RD ated it ttaoraetnoehe tate eatecie ope 
Trick sUransporvavlona.ws:eeisue oo. 
Water Transportation..........-.-. 
Services incidental to Water Trans- 
POMATLON sc dscmcr nce Mee ies: 
Services incidental to ‘Transpor- 
ATION vdcrsaiie stars Oe Giiacvanteeieneetnsis 


SLOTH ROT w bravtctens exc c teeta is cia 
Grain Mlevatonssnc..ns seem meri ee: 
Storage and Warehouse............. 


Communication..................5. 
Radio Broadecasting................ 
HELE NONG ds nina) onic adenine, deere 
Other Communication Services. ... 


Public Utility Operation........... 
Electric Light and Power.......... 
Gas Manufacturing and _ Distri- 

DUtLON ce bates ccaneteya tae ae eal 
Water and Sanitary Services..... 
Other PubliesUituitiesse eases ae oe 
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1946 1954 1955 
Agree- 
ments 
(other Agree- 
than ments 
those extended 
Total Total extended under Total (a) 
under Collective 
Collective | Agreement 
Agreement Act, 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers | of workers 
10,659 19, 466 19,828 933 19,956 
4,245 4,309 BS BOB IN ois c's we as rea 4,398 
1,028 2,036 NOUS laa: wie ocr s ae yep lel 
427 1,899 DL ZA A Soin see tho ote 1,724 
1,148 1, 258 T7224. ltecceionee: tbe 1,224 
2,281 PREVA 2,192 933 2,320 
823 1,547 17464 a eae oe 1,464 
Oe ee 99 GB eliccderccone eater vets 65 
Re estate 267 DT als ate eee 278 
2 PANY eet 1,871 23204 31 ., «., eee elope 2,264 
707 3,809 4,088.31. copes aaese 4,088 
8,223 §, 987 6,132" | cramps 6,182 
481 244 BOG sesamiae ree 206 
298 477 SOS Al econ sees 503 
137 439 OSLO MI cevenen te emer 575 
oL2 311 B48 oll cram sne. dein 348 
774 1,778 TOAD cs scasemieotecees 1,704 
Hn .catr st ae 584 Ce eS Moc ob eae 498 
1,021 2,154 2.298) i. sperma reeks ce 2,298 
(d) 97,215 |(d) 196,954 105,122 |(d) 98,554 |(d) 202,791 
210,148 245,295 250,531 8,245 252,021 
2,590 Tess T chGoale sectacknaees 7, 767 
2,418 3,453 LOO ial uke baer 3,199 
143,330 167,405 LFS OC 2a eens sree 173,372 
20,149 20,814 LO 26571 cs,srs.suere ener 19, 263 
992 1,576 D040 Berane. Sec Rhee 1,549 
2,563 13,480 12,5381 4,295 14,021 
21,887 12,337 12, 488 sl texsehs mae ee 12,488 
16,154 18, 342 19, 563 3,950 19, 563 
MStry inate lees 247 O20 Micah eee 325 
65 468 BTA sl Ble. Srarevonc hee he 474 
1,837 5,911 CShS0 4s ccciteveones 6,133 
1,718 4,782 0; ODI! Herceyapeayaenbeeye 5,051 
119 1,129 OSD iii. cvsfols caheboees 1, 082 
20,564 46,589 BS DOL Accs cy, epcrcneenivas: 49,501 
70 3,184 Sho Oral onc tan eeemeenS 3,730 
20, 348 42,966 AD ik) ere aoe ences 45,310 
146 439 AOI Ws cezasteteeses 461 
15,814 29,473 SOS 2eG Alon ios anton 30,276 
13,837 27,379 DE OD le let ccenar treet 27,957 
1,917 2,033 D260 Wise ascese soaks 2,260 
(e) (e)5 (CG) Gul chepin cereus (e)6 
60 56 OD Alivia oes tito 53 


z 


IN CANADA, 1946, 1954 and 1955—Concluded 


Industry group 


ANSHERNCGH. otes ae aes tots Nae et 
teal Mstatewe seen a... eeiuecee se. 


Community or Public..............- 
POAUCAGION oy/scp5 50d so oes so CS 
leks siete Wn Shae ee ee nce are 
AUCMOION Saw BGE . sa. Beieaernesee 
Welfare institutions.............. 
Community or public service, 

Ne Fee ME TA cers BO ss 


Government Servicé.........0eeeeees 
Dominion government 
Municipal and other local govern- 

WA OMG. SEINE ino noc tes cect o eee 
Provincial government 
Other government service, n.e.c.. 


Recreation Service..... errs neo: 
Theatres and theatrical services.. 
Other recreational services....... 


Business Service 220) od vie wie eee os 


AE ENRON PS CUIICE aie a cies pcateieis uskhaecaio oye 
Barbering and hairdressing....... 
Dyeing, cleaning, pressing.......-. 
Photography 
Hotels and lodging houses........ 
LLG irheG be Cols Netra itera arin Pie: 
Restaurants, cafes, taverns....... 
Undertaking nciiertes iin? 5 
Other personal service 


1946 


Total 


TABLE TI_NUMBERS OF WORKERS AFFECTED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Total (a) 


Number 


of workers 


21,684 
4, 637 
(c)17, 047 


106 


(a) These totals are not the sum of the numbers in the two previous columns. 


eliminated. 


1954 1955 
Agree- 
ments IN 
(other CHOey 
peal ments 
those extended 
Total extended C vite 
cen ollective 
Collective Laleeenh 
Agreement Gs) 
Act, Quebec 
Quebec) 
Number Number Number 
of workers | of workers | of workers 
59,914 53,740 8,493 
19, 864 19, 225 2,828 
(c)40, 050 34,515 (c)5, 665 
1,566 RIA. YE ie, Aarvetnnier eae 
(£) (6 EN OO eee tae 
508 UCM anaveices Baye 
1,058 O3BAlis Saas ene 
117,044 118,120 11,540 
88,352 389, 859 6,986 
11, 115 Ae yActe | Sacdence tia a ossteys 
26, 867 26, 233 6, 986 
aint. tome Sp oe 
345 GH ocaccanaaes 
49, ae SS; ZOBY | eedke wate he hee 
46, 507 AS. OOO WI Re a i Moraes 
3,460 ASOT O Wie eens ten Ae 
1,833 helTS Wea acenetetres 
Pele 1 NOOB in toe ete 
180 DOF lc Roper. 
2, 283 AGOS:. \Smtoteste cussion 
25,152 21, 467 4,654 
5,410 777 4,054 
713 DA Tall ave pert 
6 pall esac ete cee cae 
14, 169 13,978 214 
2,593 Pit 0 | Baten ene centr 
1,825 Pr SO Siabe arcmin prs 
158 12 286 
278 ALL (| eensteram srotecce 


Number 
of workers 


56,497 
19, 225 
(c)37, 272 


1,444 
f) 


508 
936 


127,603 
44,788 
13, 328 
31, 162 


Duplications are 


(b) The agreement for the building materials industry, in the province of Quebec, is included under 
“Manufacturing” but also covers granite and marble quarrying. 
as to the number in each industry. 

(c) Agreements affecting workers in garages and service stations, in the province of Quebec, in- 
cluded under ‘‘Manufacturing”’ also affect ‘“Trade”’ in so far as service stations are concerned. 
Information not available as to the number in each industry. 

(d) Agreements for construction workers extended under the Collective Agreement Act, Quebec, 
include maintenance work and certain shop work which is not included in the construction 
industry in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics classification. 

(e) Water supply covered under ‘“‘Service-Municipal”’. 

(f) One agreement for several towns in Quebec included under “‘Trade”’ also includes employees of 


financial institutions. 


Information not available 
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Collective agreements, except those requir- 
ing all employees to be union members, 
usually cover a certain proportion of non- 
union members as well as union members 
in the bargaining unit. The number of 
workers under agreement, therefore, exceeds 
the total union membership figure in 
Canada, which at January 1, 1956, was 
1,351,652. 


On the other hand, the collective agree- 
ment coverage figure includes 107,441 
employees who are members of some 
independent local unions, employees’ asso- 
ciations and plant councils which are not 
included in the Department’s survey of 
labour organization in Canada; _ such 
workers account for 6-9 per cent of the 
total number under agreement. An addi- 
tional factor to be considered in the com- 
parison of agreement coverage and union 
membership figures is the fact that some 
union members may be employed in estab- 
lishments where no agreement presently 
exists. 


There were 7,142 agreements in effect in 
1955 and on file in the Department. This 


number, however, does not correspond to 
the number of employers nor of establish- 


ments. There are some cases of several 
agreements with different craft unions in 
one establishment. More frequently, one 
agreement between a union and an asso- 
ciation or group of employers covers a 
number of employers. 

Although the recent trend is towards 
negotiating agreements of two or more 
years’ duration rather than for one year 
only, a considerable proportion of the 7,142 
agreements would be re-negotiated or 
renewed in any one year. Almost all are 
settled by the parties themselves, or with 
the help of government conciliation ser- 
vices, without any cessation of work due 
to disputes. Only 67 strikes occurred in 
1955 over the re-negotiation of agreements, 
involving about 44,500 workers. 

Disputes arising during the life of agree- 
ments are nearly always settled through the 
grievance procedure provided by them. 
Only 51 strikes involving about 11,900 
workers, occurred in 1955 during the term 
of agreements. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Under the Collective Agreement Act, 
Quebec, Orders in Council during August, 
September and October made binding a 
number of changes in wage rates, hours, 
overtime, vacations with pay and paid 
holidays. 


In the women’s and children’s headware 
industry covering the province, minimum 
rates for trimmers and drapers in Zones I 
and II were increased by 5 cents per hour 
and all other classifications by 7 cents. 
Other provisions remained unchanged. 


In the retail fur industry in Montreal, 
minimum rates for most classes were 
increased by from 3 to 8 cents per hour, 
making the new rate for cutters (class A) 
$1.95 per hour and for male operators 
(class A) $1.63 per hour. 


In longshore work (ocean navigation) at 
Montreal, minimum hourly rates for long- 
shoremen, shipliners, and checkers and 
coopers were increased by from 5 to 734 
cents per hour. The general longshore rate 
for day work is now $1.88 per hour. A 
contribution of 17 cents per man-hour 
worked (previously 15 cents) will now 
be made by all employers concerned to 
the Shipping Federation of Canada-Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association Trust 
Funds to provide pension, welfare and 
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vacation benefits to eligible employees. 
Other provisions include premium pay for 
hazardous work. 


In longshore work (ocean navigation), 
at Quebec, minimum hourly rates for long- 
shoremen and checkers were increased by 
5 cents per hour, making the new rates 
for day work $1.78 and $1.65 respectively. 
A provision relating to the Trust Funds 
is similar to that noted above in the 
Montreal agreement. Premium pay for 
hazardous work is included. 


For the plumbing, roofing and insulation 
trades at Trois Riviéres, the minimum 
wage scale is extended to include workers 
engaged in gravel, tarred paper and asphalt 
roofing. The minimum hourly rates for 
journeymen and labourers are $1.55 and 
$1.25 per hour, respectively. These rates 
will be increased by 10 cents per hour 
effective May 1, 1957. Provisions govern- 
ing minimum rates for senior and junior 
journeymen plumbers, steamfitters, etc. are 
unchanged from those previously published 
in the Lasour GazeTre of June 1956. 


In the metal trades industry at Quebec, 
minimum hourly rates were increased by 
from 2 to 5 cents per hour. The number 
of paid statutory holidays was increased 
from three to four per year. 


In the boot and shoe manufacturing 
industry throughout the province, minimum 
hourly rates in the pattern making, cutting, 
sole leather, lasting, making, finishing and 
sewing departments were increased by from 
4 to 10 cents per hour for hourly-dated 
workers. Minimum rates for workers 
engaged on piece-work were increased by 
from 23 to 14 cents per hour. 

In the uncorrugated paper box industry 
Montreal region, minimum hourly rates 
were increased by 3 cents per hour. 


In the printing trades industry at 
Montreal, a new section applying to estab- 
lishments engaged in the production of 
printed matter by planographic process is 
added to the present agreement. Minimum 
hourly wage rates for day work in Zone 
I range from $1.50 per hour (after the 
first year) for operators on multicopying 
machines to $1.85 per hour for camera 
operators; minimum rates for night work 
range from $1.65 to $2.03 per hour. Lower 
minimum rates were provided for in Zones 
II and III. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta 


During the months of August, September 
and October, seven new schedules were 
made binding and one was amended under 
the Industrial Standards Acts in various 
provinces. 

In Nova Scotia, a new schedule for the 
electrical trade at Sydney increased the 
wage rate by 10 cents per hour to April 30, 
1957, and by a further 10 cents per hour 
effective May 1, 1957. The new rate for 
journeymen is $1.65 to April 30, 1957. 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40. 

In New Brunswick, a new schedule for 
the plumbing and pipefitting industry at 
Moncton provided for a wage increase of 
10 cents per hour bringing the new 
minimum rate to $1.60 per hour. Another 
new schedule for painters at Saint John 
replaced the 1952 schedule. Minimum 
wage rates were increased from $1.24 to 
$1.47 per hour for work during regular 
periods and from $1.32 to $1.57 during 
special periods. Double time is now paid 
for work on Saturdays as well as on 
Sundays and holidays. Weekly hours were 
unchanged at 40. 

In Ontario, four new schedules, affecting 
plumbers at Belleville, carpenters at Corn- 
wall, plasterers at Ottawa and bricklayers 
at Windsor made obligatory certain 
changes. 

At Belleville, the minimum wage rate 
for plumbers was increased by 50 cents 
per hour over the 1951 schedule; the new 


rate is $2 per hour. A further increase 
of 5 cents per hour will become effective 
April 1, 1957. The new schedule also 
provides for a regular work week of 40 
hours (previously 44 hours between Sep- 
tember 1 and November 30, inclusive). 


At Cornwall, the wage rate for carpenters 
was increased by 30 cents per hour over 
the 1954 schedule, the new rate being $2.10 
per hour for a 40-hour week. An addi- 
tional holiday, Remembrance Day, is added 
to the schedule. 


At Ottawa, a 20-cents increase was 
awarded to plasterers in separate progres- 
sive 5 cents per hour increases effective 
September 25, 1956, March 1 and Septem- 
ber 1, 1957, and March 1, 1958, making the 
new rates on those dates $2, $2.05, $2.10 
and $2.15, respectively. Weekly hours were 
unchanged at 40. 


At Windsor, the new schedule for brick- 
layers increased the rate to $2.45 per hour 
for a regular work week of 40 hours. 
Overtime is payable at double time. 


In Alberta, an amendment to the exist- 
ing schedule for painters and decorators at 
Edmonton extended the zone to include 
the towns of Beverly and Jasper Place and 
increased the minimum rates by 10 cents 
per hour. The new rates for brush and 
spray painters are $1.55 and $1.65 per 
hour, respectively. Corresponding rates for 
hazardous work were also amended. 
Weekly hours were unchanged at 40. 
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Labour Legislation Enacted 


by Parliament at 1956 Session 


Amendments to Unemployment Insurance Act and an equal pay act 
main labour enactments of the session. Federal contributions to costs 
incurred by provinces for unemployment assistance were provided for 


Parliament, in session from January 10 
to August 14, amended the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, passed an equal pay law, 
and provided for federal contributions to 
costs incurred by the provinces for unem- 
ployment assistance when the number of 
unemployed rises above a fixed percentage 
of the population in each province. 

The question of the status under the 
Income Tax Act of contributions, trusts and 
payments under SUB plans was also 
settled, and funds were voted for the year 
1956-57 from which “family assistance” 
payments may be made to immigrants in 
their first year in Canada. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act was 
amended to make it possible to provide 
in regulations for a plan for unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage for fishermen, and 
to make the qualifying conditions less 
stringent for insured persons making a 
second claim for benefits within a two- 
year period. The explanation given to the 
House by the Minister of Labour was 
quoted in the September issue at p. 1120. 

Briefly, in respect to fishermen, the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, with 
the approval of the Governor in Council, 
was authorized to develop an unemploy- 
ment insurance plan to cover persons 
engaged in fishing whether or not they are 
employees. For the purposes of the scheme 
a person with whom the fisherman enters 
into contractual or other commercial 
relationships in respect of his occupation 
as a fisherman may be included as the 
employer of the fisherman. 

The change in qualifying conditions 
reduces from 30 to 24 the weekly contri- 
butions a claimant must have in the year 
preceding his claim if it is his second claim 
within two years. He must still have had 
30 contributions in the two-year period 
preceding his claim. Changes were also 
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made in the duration of benefit; the 
duration of seasonal benefits was adjusted 
accordingly. The amendment enables 
claimants who work at least 24 weeks per 
year (after the first year) to qualify for 
12 weeks of regular benefit each year, and, 
if unemployed in the period January 1 to 
April 15, 12 weeks of seasonal benefit. 
The changes were effective September 30. 


Equal Pay 


The Female Employees Equal Pay Act, 
proclaimed in effect last October 2, applies 
to employment in works, undertakings or 
businesses within the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada. Specifically 
listed are shipping; railways and tele- 
graphs and other works extending beyond 
the limits of a province; ferries between 
provinces or between Canada and another 
country; air transportation; radio broad- 
casting stations; banks; works or under- 
takings declared by Parliament to be “for 
the general advantage of Canada”; and 
works and undertakings outside the exclu- 
sive legislative authority of a province. 

The Act provides that no employer shall 
employ a female employee for any work 
at a rate of pay that is less than the 
rate of pay at which a male employee is 
employed by that employer for identical 
or substantially identical work. It is the 
job, duties or services the employees are 
called upon to perform that are to be 
considered in determining whether the work 
is identical or substantially so. A differ- 


ence in rate of pay which can be shown 
to be based on a factor other than sex, 
such as geographical location, seniority or 
length of service does not constitute a 
failure to comply with the Act. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


A woman who considers that she has a 
grievance under the Act may make a 
complaint in writing to the Minister of 
Labour, or several women may join in 


filmg a complaint. The complaint will be 
referred to a Fair Wage Officer of the 
Department to inquire into the matter and 
endeavour to effect a settlement. If the 
Fair Wage Officer is unable to effect a 
settlement he is required to make a report 
to the Minister setting forth the facts and 
his recommendations. 

If the Minister considers the complaint 
to have merit he may refer it to a referee. 
The referee, who has full powers for con- 
ducting an inquiry, must give the parties 
an opportunity to present evidence - and 
make representations. He will then decide 
whether the complaint is supported by the 
evidence, and make whatever order he 
considers necessary. The order may 
require the employer to pay the employee 
additional pay in respect to a period of 
not more than six months before the com- 
plaint was made. Failure to comply with 
the order is an offence under the Act. 

An employer is_ prohibited from 
discharging or otherwise discriminating 
against any person for making a complaint 
or giving evidence or assisting in any way 
in proceedings under the Act. 

Instead of filing a complaint with the 
Minister of Labour a woman who considers 
that she has a grievance under the Act 
may initiate proceedings in court against 
the employer. However, once a referee has 
been appointed to deal with a complaint 
the employer cannot be convicted by a 
court in respect of the same matter. 

Where an employer is bound by a collec- 
tive agreement which contains an equal 
pay provision substantially to the same 
effect as the equal pay provision in the 
Act, a complaint may not be made. An 
aggrieved employee is expected to use the 
grievance procedure in effect under the 
agreement. Under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act agree- 
ments are required to contain a grievance 
settlement provision as a final means of 
settlement for disputes arising out of the 
agreement. 

The terms of the Act do not apply to 
collective agreements in force on October 2, 
1956, the date of coming into force of the 
Act, for the period the agreement is in 
force or for one year, whichever is the 
shorter period. 

A person who fails to comply with the 
Act is guilty of an offence and is liable 
on summary conviction, if an individual, 
to a fine not exceeding $100 and if a 
corporation to a fine not exceeding $500. 


The Governor in Council may make 
regulations to carry out the purposes of 
the Act. 

Equal pay Acts having the same general 
purpose are in effect in the provinces of 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba. 


Unemployment Assistance 


The Unemployment Assistance Act is a 
new piece of legislation authorizing the 
federal Government to enter into agree- 
ments with the provincial governments to 
provide for contributions out of the federal 
treasury to be made for local unemploy- 
ment assistance costs, and sets out certain 
matters which are to be dealt with in the 
agreements. Under the Act, federal con- 
tributions are not to exceed 50 per cent 


of the unemployment assistance costs 
provided under the agreement in the 
province. 


The Minister of National Health and 
Welfare, in his speech on the resolution 
for introduction of the Bill in the House 
of Commons, stated that the legislation 
will constitute “an assurance of organized 
assistance to persons in need in any part 
of Canada who cannot qualify for help 
under any of the existing social welfare 
measures such as unemployment insurance, 
supplementary benefits, old age assistance, 
disability pensions and so on”. Six prov- 
inces have, at present, concluded agree- 
ments with the federal Government under 
the plan. 


The agreements are to provide for the 
establishment of the basis of the federal 
contribution. Under the memorandum of 
the agreement appended to the legislation, 
for all provinces except Nova Scotia, federal 
aid is to be given when the number of 
unemployed and their dependents exceeds 
-45 per cent of the population of the 
province. In Nova Scotia, because of 
the particular problems in that province, 
federal assistance will be given when the 
unemployment figure exceeds -30 per cent 
of the population. 

Other matters which are to be. dealt 
with in the agreement are the administration 
of the assistance by the provinces, munici- 
palities or their agencies; the settling of 
any differences arising out of the agree- 
ment; and the duration of the agreement, 
which must be not more than five years 
and thereafter may extend from year to 
year subject to termination by either party. 

Certain types of costs which may not 
be included in the reimbursement claims to 
the federal Government are _ specified. 
These include costs in connection with 
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welfare plans in which the costs are 
already shared by the federal Government; 
mothers’ allowances;, medical and hospital 
expenses, and related costs; and the costs 
of care in institutions, except special ones 
such as hostels for indigent transients or 
for the aged. 


The Act has retroactive effect to the 
extent that federal contributions may be 
paid towards unemployment assistance costs 
incurred within a period of one year prior 
to the execution of the agreement but not 
prior to July 1, 1955. All agreements made 
before the Act was passed are confirmed. 


Regulations may be made by the 
Governor in Council for the administra- 
tion of the Act and the agreements. 


Assistance to Immigrants 


An item in the Appropriations Act 
providing funds for assistance to immi- 
grants enables the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration to provide during 
the fiscal year 1956-7 for “family assistance” 
and for other assistance required during 
the first year immigrants are in Canada. 
“Family assistance” is an allowance at the 
rate of $60 a year payable in respect of 
each child under 16 years of age resident 
in Canada and supported by the immigrant 
during the first year of residence while 
family allowances are not paid in respect 
of the child. Any child born in Canada 
is eligible for family allowances, and the 
child of an immigrant becomes eligible 
after one year’s residence. The Family 
Assistance plan is effective from April 1, 
1956. Application forms are available at 
all immigration offices throughout Canada. 


Income Tax-SUB Plans 


Among amendments to the Income Tax 
Act was one dealing with supplementary 
unemployment benefit plans. A new sec- 
tion added to the Act defines a supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit plan as 
an arrangement, other than an arrangement 
in the nature of a superannuation or pension 
fund or plan or an employees profit sharing 
plan, under which payments are made by an 
employer to a trustee in trust for the pay- 
ment of periodic amounts to employees or 
former employees of the employer who are 
or may be laid off for any temporary or 
indefinite period. 

It is then provided that the payments 
made by an employer under such a plan 
are deductible from his income for taxa- 
tion purposes; any amount received by an 
employee under the plan is counted in com- 
puting taxable income; and no tax is 
payable upon the taxable income of the 
trust for any period during which the trust 
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is governed by the plan. The provision 
permitting employers to deduct contribu- 
tions was made applicable to the 1955 
taxation year, as was also the provision 
regarding trusts, since contributions were 
made under some plans in that year. The 
other provisions apply to 1956 and subse- 
quent taxation years. 


Bills Not Passed 


Two Bills relating to conditions of work 
in industries under the jurisdiction of 
Parliament in labour matters were intro- 
duced by a CCF private member: Bill 211, 
“An Act to provide for Annual Holidays 
with Pay for Employees”, and Bill 441, 
“An Act to provide for Pay for Statutory 
Holidays for Employees and for Pay for 
Work Performed on Statutory Holidays”. 
The proposed legislation in both cases would 
apply to the employees of any work, under- 
taking or business within the legislative 
authority of Parliament. 

The main provision of the annual holi- 
days Bill is that “every employee to whom 
this Act applies shall be entitled after each 
year of his employment with any employer 
to an annual holiday of two weeks”. The 
holiday may be taken in one period of two 
weeks or in two periods of one week each, 
but the entire holiday must be taken within 
ten months after the date on which the 
employee becomes entitled to it. Two 
weeks’ written notice of the commence- 
ment of his holidays must be given to the 
employee unless otherwise agreed in writ- 
ing. Holiday pay, which is to be at least 
1% of the employee’s total wage for the 
period in respect of which a holiday is 
given, must be paid to the employee in the 
14-day period before the holiday is taken. 
“Total wage” means all remuneration to 
which the employee is entitled, including 
sums deducted for any purpose, overtime 
pay, holiday pay and the cash value of any 
board or lodging provided by the employer 
as established by any Act, custom or agree- 
ment, or under the employee’s contract of 
service. 


If a special holiday, that is, a holiday 
on which the employee is entitled to be 
paid wages without being present at work, 
occurs during the period of the annual 
holiday, the annual holiday is to be 
increased by one working day and the 
holiday pay is increased accordingly. 

Where a business is sold or otherwise 
transferred, the service of the employee 
shall be deemed to be continuous and 
uninterrupted by the transfer so far as an 
annual holiday is concerned. 


The employer and employee (or trade 
union representing the employee) may 
enter into a written agreement to the effect 
that because of shortage of labour, the 
employee will forgo his annual holiday, and 
if such an agreement is approved by the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, an annual 
holiday need not be given for that year, 
but the employee is to be paid the sum 
he would have received in holiday pay. 

If the employment of an employee 
is terminated any time after 30 days from 
the commencement of employment, the 
employee is to receive holiday pay in 
proportion to the period of his employ- 
ment for which a holiday has not been 
granted. 

The proposed legislation would require 
every employer to keep records showing 
the date of commencement and termina- 
tion of employment, total wages, deduc- 
tions, etc. and would make these records 
subject to inspection by the administering 
authority. 

Several members, including the Minister 
of Labour, spoke in the debate on the Bill. 
Mr. Gregg pointed out that according to 
a recent estimate, two weeks paid vacation 
is the practice in respect to about 93 per 
cent of the jobs under federal jurisdiction 
but that the period of service required to 
qualify was in some cases two or three 
years. He pointed out that progress has 
been made in securing more favourable 
vacation plans year by year. He also said 
that he thought that Parliament would 
want to move with a certain caution in 
adopting legislation concerning a subject 
dealt with by collective bargaining for so 
many of the employees affected. He 


pointed out also that not only the length 
of annual holidays to be given would have 
to be established in legislation but many 
other particulars of a vacation plan and 
that any rules so laid down might not be 
as satisfactory to the employees concerned 
as those worked out in collective agree- 
ments, particularly in industries such as 
shipping and longshoring, where vacation 
benefit arrangements peculiar to the indus- 
try are in operation. 

On the motion for second reading the 
Bill was defeated by a vote of 52 to 68. 

The statutory holidays Bill named eight 
holidays, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance Day and 
Christmas Day, on which an employee 
would be required to receive his regular 
pay if he did not work and, if he did 
work, his regular pay plus twice his regular 
hourly rate for each hour worked. In the 
debate on the Bill the Minister of Labour 
cited several recent settlements which indi- 
cated the variety of opinions that now 
exist on the subject covered by the Bill. 
He also said that the triple time standard 
proposed in the Bill for work on the 
named holidays went beyond the standards 
in provincial legislation or common prac- 
tice at the present time. The motion for 
second reading did not reach a vote. 

A third Bill introduced by the same 
CCF private member sought to provide 
for the voluntary revocable check-off of 
union dues by requiring an employer to 
grant this form of check-off upon request 
of a union certified as the bargaining agent. 
The debate on second reading of this Bill 
was adjourned without a vote being taken. 


Labour Legislation in Alberta, 1956 


Workmen’s compensation benefits have been increased and conciliation 
procedure provided for municipal police force bargaining disputes 


At the 1956 session of the Alberta Legis- 
lature, which sat from February 9 to 
March 29, the most significant legislative 
development was the incorporation into the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of most of 
the recommendations of the special legis- 
lative committee appointed last year to 
investigate the operation of the Act. Two 
important amendments increased from 
$3,000 to $4,000 the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation may be 
computed and increased the monthly 
allowances of widows to $60 and of children 
to $30. 


The amendment to the Police Act 
setting up conciliation procedure for 
municipal police forces provides that if 
after bargaining a collective agreement 
cannot be reached, either party may apply 
to the Minister of Industries and Labour 
asking for the appointment of a concilia- 
tion commissioner. If conciliation fails, 
the matter may be referred to a board of 
arbitration upon the application of either 
party. 

Amendments were also made to the 
Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act and the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Recommendations of a special legislative 
committee composed of eight members and 
appointed last year to investigate the oper- 
ation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
are embodied in extensive amendments 
made to the Act at the 1956 session. 


It is the practice of the Alberta Govern- 
ment to appoint a legislative committee to 
review the provisions and administration of 
the Act periodically, usually every four 
years, and on the basis of the committee’s 
recommendation to make whatever amend- 
ments are considered necessary. During 
public hearings last autumn, the committee 
heard briefs from labour and management 
groups, insurance firms and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, and on the basis of 
these hearings made extensive recommenda- 
tions. 

Almost all the recommendations of the 
committee were accepted by the Legisla- 
ture and incorporated into the Act. Of 
major significance were the recommenda- 
tions for an increase in the maximum 
earnings on which compensation may be 
based; for an increase in the widows’ and 
childrens’ allowances to $60 and $30 
respectively, and for the payment of 
allowances at the increased rate to all 
widows and children, irrespective of when 
they were awarded compensation, for an 
increase in the immediate lump sum pay- 
able to the widow; and for the payment 
of compensation to a child who is over 
16 years of age at the time of his father’s 
death in order to continue his education 
to the age of 18. 

Other changes were made as a result of 
recommendations of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. 

The amendments went into effect when 
they were assented to on March 29. 


Benefits 


In accordance with the committee’s 
recommendation, the maximum annual 
earnings on which compensation is com- 
puted were increased from $3,000 to $4,000. 
The pereentage rate of compensation for 
disability was not changed and remains at 
75. For purposes of assessment, any 
amount in excess of $4,000 which is paid 
to a workman may be deducted from the 
payroll. 

The same increase was made with respect 
to the maximum wages or salary of an 
officer of, or other person giving service 
to, a corporation. Under the Act, such 
persons must be included on the payroll. 
For the purposes of assessment, the Board 
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is required to fix for these persons a sum 
which represents a reasonable wage or 
salary for the service they render but not 
exceeding $4,000 a year. 


When an employer applies to have 
members of his family brought under the 
Act, the application to the Board must set 
out the estimated amount of their annual 
earnings. A change was made in this 
section to make it conform to the increased 
maximum earnings provided for elsewhere. 
The earnings of each member must not be 
more than $4,000 instead of the former 
$3,000. The minimum amount of earnings 
was left unchanged at $1,800. A further 
change in this section requires that mem- 
bers of the family for whom coverage is 
applied must be dwelling in the employer’s 
house as members of his household. 

An employer making application for his 
own coverage under the Act must similarly 
state the sum for which compensation 
coverage is desired, subject to a maximum 
of $4,000 and a minimum of $1,800. When 
an employer has had the application to 
have himself or members of his family 
brought under the Act approved by the 
Board, he or they are deemed to be 
“workmen” for the purposes of the Act 
but it is made clear that this applies only 
with respect to the industry named in the 
application. 

One other change was made in the sec- 
tions dealing with payment in disability 
cases. The Act formerly provided that in 
cases of permanent partial disability, where 
the impairment of earning capacity was 10 
per cent or less, instead of a weekly pay- 
ment, the Board could grant a lump sum. 
The 10 per cent is now changed to 5 per 
cent. 

A major change with regard to benefits 
payable in death cases was the increase from 
$50 to $60 in the monthly compensation pay- 
able to a widow. Provision was also made 
for an increase from $100 to $150 in the 
immediate lump sum payment to the 
widow on the decease of the workman. 
The $60-a-month pension is payable, from 
April 1, 1956, to all widows and invalid 
widowers in receipt of compensation on 
that date irrespective of the date cf the 
accident or the date of the award of 
compensation, subject to the condition that 
the additional amount sufficient to bring 
the monthly payment up to $60 will be 
granted only until the recipient becomes 
eligible for assistance under social legisla- 
tion such as federal or provincial old age 
or blind persons’ legislation, or the Widows’ 
Pensions Act of Alberta. It is further 
provided that, if in any case compensation 


and any pension which a widow might 
receive did not together equal $60 a month, 
she should then be paid whatever addi- 
tional sum was necessary to provide her 
with a monthly income of $60. The raising 
of all widows’ pensions to the current rate 
continues a policy of the Alberta Govern- 
ment adopted in 1952. 

The Act provides that if a dependent 
widow remarries, the monthly payments to 
her cease. However, she is granted a lump 
sum equal to the amount of her pension 
for one year. It is further provided that 
once a dependent widow remarries and 
receives the lump sum payment of one 
year’s pension she no longer is entitled to 
the pension regardless of subsequent events. 
Previously, there was a provision allowing 
the Board to reinstate all or part of the 
allowance, after the lapse of one year, to 
such a widow who subsequent to remarriage 
was in necessitous circumstances by reason 
of the death of her husband or his con- 
finement to gaol. On investigation, the 
committee found that this provision, which 
was added to the Act in 1948, had never 
been exercised, and therefore recommended 
that it be deleted. 

Since 1952, a common law wife may 
receive benefits under the Act. If there 
is no widow, a common law wife may, at 
the discretion of the Board, be paid the 
compensation normally granted to a widow, 
provided that she lived with the workman 
for the two years (formerly seven) imme- 
diately preceding his death and has had 
one or more children. 

The monthly payment to dependent 
children was raised from $25 to $30. “As 
with the widows’ pension, it was provided 
that, from April 1, 1956, children who were 
receiving compensation according to earlier 
scales of benefits should be granted suffi- 
cient additional compensation to bring their 
monthly payments up to the $30 a month 
level. This provision, recommended by the 
Committee, was not in the Bill as intro- 
duced but was added by the Legislature in 
passage. , 

The children’s allowance is payable to 
age 16, or to age 18 if the Board extends 
the period of payment to enable a child 
to obtain further education. This meant 
that an allowance could not be granted 
initially to a child between 16 and 18 
years at the time of the father’s death but 
that an allowance already granted to a 
dependent child under 16 could be extended 
by the Board to age 18. An amendment 
makes it clear that an allowance may now 
be granted to a child who is between 16 


and 18 years when the father’s death occurs. 
The same change was made in the Mani- 
toba Act this year. 


Medical Aid 


As regards medical aid, the amending 
Act gives effect to a recommendation of 
the committee that a greater choice of 
specialists should be provided where a 
medical issue is in question. Where the 
workman feels aggrieved concerning a deci- 
sion of the Board’s medical staff and 
requests a further examination, his case 
must be referred to two specialists (formerly 
one). One is to be selected by the work- 
man and the other by the employer from 
a list of at least four (formerly two) 
furnished by.the Board. If on examining 
the workman the two so chosen disagree, 
they are empowered to add a third member 
to their number from the panel. The 
decision of the practitioners or the majority 
is to be conclusive unless the Board directs 
otherwise. 

Another amendment increases from $5 to 
$6 the per diem subsistence allowance pay- 
able to an injured workman when, on the 
Board’s direction, he is undergoing treat- 
ment at a place other than where he 
resides. As before, however, when the 
Board provides all or part of the subsist- 
ence, the allowance may be correspondingly 
reduced. 

A new section authorizes the Board in 
its discretion in cases where the workman 
is rendered helpless through permanent 
total disability to provide treatment ser- 
vices or attendance other than that pre- 
scribed in the Act as may be necessary as 
a result of the injury. 


Out-of-Province Accidents 


As recommended by the Committee, and 
as was done in British Columbia last year, 
provision was made for an agreement 
between Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
for the sharing of the cost of a silicosis 
claim in proportion to the exposure to 
silica dust by the claimant in the provinces 
concerned. 

The Act provides for compensation under 
specified circumstances in respect of an 
accident occurring outside the province. 
Where the workman or his dependants are 
entitled to compensation by the law of 
the country or place where the accident 
occurred, he or they must elect under 
which law compensation is to be claimed. 
A new subsection, designed to prevent 
workmen from collecting from two com- 
pensation boards or agencies for the same 
accident, provides that where the workman 
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elects to claim compensation under the 
Alberta Act in respect of an accident 
occurring outside the province and also 
claims compensation under the law of the 
other country in respect of the same acci- 
dent, the workman is deemed to have 
forfeited all rights to compensation under 
the Alberta Act. Any sums already paid 
to him are to constitute a debt due from 
him to the Board. However, his right to 
compensation under the Alberta Act is not 
forfeited if he claimed compensation under 
the other law in error and is found not to 
have been entitled to compensation under 
that law. 


The Board is authorized to enter into 
an agreement with the Board of another 
province providing for the payment of 
compensation under the Act to workmen 
employed part of the time in Alberta and 
part in the other province. An amend- 
ment now stipulates that payment from the 
Accident Fund of money required to be 
paid under such an agreement may be 
made to the Board with which the agree- 
ment was made and that any money 
received by the Alberta Board is to be paid 
into the fund. 

The Act provides that if a workman has 
a right of action in respect of personal 
injury in a place outside of Alberta he is 
to assign all damages to be recovered to 
the Board. This section now authorizes 
the Board to withhold payment of com- 
pensation until the assignment is made in 
a form satisfactory to the Board. If the 
Board directs the workman to take action 
in the other province and he fails to 
prosecute the action with diligence the 
Board may refuse to pay compensation. 
On the other hand the Act formerly pro- 
vided that if the injured workman took 
action except on direction of the Board he 
forfeited all claim to compensation. This 
latter provision is now struck out. 


Coverage 


As regards coverage, the industry of 
servicing, and the sale and servicing of 
machinery was added to the schedule to 
the Act by regulation effective January 1, 
1955. In line with this change, the defini- 
tion of “manufacturing” was amended to 
include the servicing of any goods, article 
in commodity. 

The definition of “learner” was amended. 
“Learners,” who were brought under the 
Act in 1952, are now defined as persons 
not under contract of service who become 
subject to the hazards of an industry 
within the scope of the Act for the purpose 
of undergoing training or probationary 
work as a preliminary to employment. The 
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words restricting the training or proba- 
tionary work to that “specified or stipu- 
lated by the employer” were struck out. 
This change was recommended by the 
committee and was made in the Manitoba 
Act in 1953. 


Miscellaneous 


The section providing for recovery by 
the Board of any amount paid to a work- 
man beyond the period of his disability was 
amended to apply also to cases where a 
dependant was paid in an amount in 
excess of that to which he was entitled. 

As recommended by the committee, the 
section dealing with accident reports was 
changed to require that the workman be 
furnished by the employer with a copy of 
the first accident record report concerning 
the accident. 

Where a person entitled to compensation 
is committed to an institution the Act 
formerly authorized the Board to direct 
that the compensation be payable to the 
governing body of the institution. This 
has now been changed to permit the Board 
to pay the money to the dependants of 
the workman. 

The section permitting the Board to pay 
the compensation for the benefit of the 
wife and children where the workman could 
or would not support them adequately was 
reworded. Provision is now made for the 
diversion of the compensation where the 
dependent spouse or children are residing 
in Alberta and are apt to become a charge 
in the municipality where they reside or on 
private charity, or where they are residing 
outside of the province, are not being 
supported by the workman and a court 
order has been issued against him for their 
maintenance. 

A small change with regard to accident 
prevention proposed by the labour groups 
and recommended by the Committee 
authorizes the Board to determine the 
requirements and make regulations respect- 
ing physical working conditions, including 
heating where practicable, in addition to 
sanitation and ventilation of the employer’s 
premises, as before. 

The section which determines the liability 
for assessment when equipment is supplied 
or work performed for another was revised 
in order to restrict its coverage somewhat, 
as it was felt that persons who by the 
nature of their operation are not in essence 
workmen were being brought under the 
Act. The section provided that when work 
was performed or equipment supplied to 
another person, the persons undertaking 
the work or supplying or operating the 
equipment became workmen and the person 


for whom the work was done or to whom 
the equipment was supplied was required 


to pay the assessment. If, however, the 
person supplying equipment and operators, 
or the person agreeing to perform the work, 
had made a return to the Board for the 
year, his operators or assistants or employees 
became his workmen and he paid the assess- 
ment. As reworded the section no longer 
provides that the person supplying the 
equipment is deemed to be a workman. 
The Board is, however, authorized on 
application of the person to whom the 
equipment is supplied (the principal) to 
deem to be workmen all persons operating 
equipment or performing work for him who 
would otherwise not be deemed workmen 
because they were classed as employers or 
were members of an employer’s family. 
Further, the Board may by regulation 
deem to be workmen any class of persons 
who would otherwise not be workmen 
within the meaning of this section. 


Amendment Not Passed 


As introduced, and as recommended by 
the committee, the Bill contained pro- 
cedure for an appeal to the courts from a 
decision of the Board of a question of law 
limited to whether or not an accident arose 
out of and in the course of the employ- 
ment. This section was struck out while 
the Legislature was in committee studying 
the Bill. 


Labour Relations 


Amendments were made to the Police 
Act of 1953 providing, among other things, 
for a conciliation procedure in disputes 
regarding the remuneration and working 
conditions of the municipal police forces. 

The Police Act of 1953 did not provide 
for an appointmerft of a conciliation 
commissioner, but in case the bargaining 
committee of the municipal police force 
and the municipality failed to come to 
agreement, the dispute could be referred to 
an arbitration board composed of five 
members. 

The amendments passed during the last 
session make provision for the appoint- 
ment of a conciliation commissioner to give 
the same services to the disputing parties 
as are offered in industry under the Alberta 
Labour Act. 

According to the Act as amended, in the 
case where, after bargaining, a collective 
agreement cannot be reached, either of the 
parties concerned may refer the dispute 
to the Minister of Industries and Labour 
and make application for the appointment 


of a conciliation commissioner. The Min- 
ister, if satisfied that the dispute is a 
proper one for conciliation, may appoint a 
conciliation commissioner. The Minister’s 
decision has to be made within three days 
after the receipt of the application. When 
the appointment of a conciliation commis- 
sioner has been made, the Minister without 
delay notifies the representatives of the 
parties to the dispute of the appointment. 

The conciliation commissioner is required 
to inquire carefully into the dispute and 
explore every possibility of reaching a fair 
and amicable settlement. He has to hear 
any representation made on behalf of the 
parties in dispute and seek to mediate 
between them. His report, setting out the 
matters upon which the parties have agreed, 
the matters upon which they could not 
agree and his recommendations to the 
parties in order to reach an agreement, must 
be forwarded to the Board of Industrial 
Relations within the time assigned by the 
terms of his appointment, not to exceed 
14 days, or within such longer time as 
may be agreeable to the parties concerned. 

The Minister of Industries and Labour, 
after receiving a report of the dispute from 
the Board of Industrial Relations, must 
transmit without delay a copy of the report 
to the representatives of the parties in 
dispute and may publish the report in such 
manner as he sees fit. 

If the conciliation commissioner was 
unable to bring about any settlement or 
adjustment of the dispute, either party 
may, by notice in writing to the other 
party, require the dispute to be submitted 
to a board of arbitration composed of five 
members. Regarding qualifications of the 
arbitrators, the amendments provide that 
they should be either Canadian citizens or 
British subjects, and that no person should 
be appointed or act as an arbitrator if he 
has received remuneration directly from 
either of the parties to the arbitration at 
apy time within the six months imme- 
diately preceding the date of notice to 
refer the dispute to a board of arbitration. 

Other changes brought into the Police 
Act deleted the term “full-time members” 
as referring to those members of the 
municipal police force who are employed 
on a permanent basis for policing duties, 
and added a new clause dealing with a 
bargaining unit. A “unit” has been defined 
as a group of members of a municipal 
police force appropriate for collective 
bargaining who are employed on a per- 
manent basis for policing duties and duties 
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incidental to policing duties, and compris- 
ing members who hold (1) the rank of 
inspector or a higher rank excluding chief 
constable, or (2) a rank lower than that 
of inspector. 


Another amendment is concerned with 
the right of a Police Association to which 
the majority of the members of a unit 
belong to make a request to the Council 
of the municipality or to the Board of 
Police Commissioners to enter into nego- 
tiations regarding the remuneration and 
working conditions of the members of the 
municipal police force in the unit. (‘Police 
Association” means an association limited 
to one police force and having among its 
objects the improvement of conditions of 
service or remuneration of the members of 
a police force.) 

It would appear that a representative 
police association has exclusive right to 
present the request when the members of 
the municipal police force in the unit hold 
a rank below that of inspector. In a case 
where,the unit comprises the members who 
hold the rank of inspector or a higher rank, 
excluding the chief constable, a request to 
bargain may be presented to the Council 
of the municipality or the Board of Police 
Commissioners, either by the Association 
or by the majority of the members of the 
municipal police force in the unit. 


@ The amending Act came into force on 
March 29, 1956. 


Social Legislation 
Mothers’ Allowances 


An amendment to the Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Act provides that no allowance will 
be payable to a person who is under the 
responsibility of the Government of Canada 
for the purpose of health and welfare 
services. This amendment is similar to 
provisions in both the Widows’ Pension Act 
and the Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act. 


Disabled Persons’ Pensions 


The Disabled Persons’ Pensions Act 
passed in 1953, which provides for payment 
by the province, without federal participa- 
tion, to certain disabled persons in the 
province, was amended to lower the resi- 
dence qualifications from 10 to 5 years 
immediately preceding the proposed com- 
mencement date of payments, provided the 
applicant has resided in the province for 
an aggregate period of 10 years. 

A further amendment makes it clear that 
a person in receipt of assistance under the 
federal Disabled Persons’ Act is not eligible 
for an allowance under this Act. 


Resolution Passed 

On February 16 a resolution was passed 
in the Legislature requesting the Govern- 
ment of Alberta “to include Equal Pay for 
Equal Work in labour-management con- 
sultations scheduled to be held in 1956 and 
to give consideration to legislation designed 
to ensure observance of this principle”. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Dismissed employee awarded year's salary in lieu of notice in Manitoba 
Jurisdiction over uranium mining clarified by Ontario court. Quebec 
court holds that compulsory check-off invalid under province’s law 


In the Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench, 
one year’s salary in lieu of notice was 
deemed proper for an executive officer 
dismissed by a farm implement company 
after 27 years’ service. The judge held 
that changing economic conditions ought 
to be taken into account in determining 
proper notice, pointing out that the 
pension which the employee lost by reason 
of his dismissal was substantial. 

In an Ontario Court, uranium mining 
operations were held to be subject to the 
legislative authority of Parliament and 
hence not within the jurisdiction of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board. 

A Rand-formula type of union security 
clause in a collective agreement in a 
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Quebec establishment was held to be 
invalid to the extent that it required 
deduction of dues from non-union members 
without the authorization of the employees. 


Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 
. +. finds one year appropriate notice of dismissa 
for branch manager hired for an indefinite term 


The Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench, 
on September 17, 1956, in an action for 
wrongful dismissal, held that one year was 
the appropriate period of notice to be given 
to an employee hired for an indefinite 
period who had worked for the company 
in various capacities for 27 years and who, 
had he continued in employment, would 
have become entitled to a pension. 


) 7 


Mr. Justice Campbell described the facts 
of the case in his reasons for judgment. 
The plaintiff had been in the employ of 
the defendant, a farm equipment company, 
from March 1, 1928, until April 4, 1955, 
during which time he rose from junior clerk 
to the position of branch manager at a 
salary of $625 per month. In 1952 he had 
won “The President’s Trophy” for out- 
standing achievement under a “point” 
system then in use for the company. Sub- 
sequently, he was transferred to the 
Winnipeg branch office, one of the most 
important branches in the defendant’s 
system, which was not producing the 
desired results. 

His duties as branch manager were to 
supervise operations of the branch; to see 
that machines were got out in a good 
manner and that a sufficient stock of 
machines and parts available for the 
repairs were maintained at the branch; to 
be responsible for sales, replacements and 
service of all equipment; to be responsible 
for the collection of dealers’ notes; and 
to be in charge of personnel. The plaintiff 
was peremptorily discharged in a _ 15- 
minute interview on April 4, 1955, and paid 
the sum of $1,717.23, three months’ salary, 
in lieu of notice. 

The plaintiff’s counsel contended that on 
his promotion the plaintiff was given an 
increase in salary of $115 a month with the 
stipulation that if he did the job properly 
he could have it for life. Counsel main- 
tained that what was understood by the 
parties should be viewed in the light of 
their conduct and that conduct refuted the 
idea of employment on a month-to-month 
basis. He contended that a branch manager 
was not an ordinary employee but was an 
executive, highly regarded as to loyalty, 
competence and capacity. He had worked 
for the company for 27 years without any 
complaint about his services and there was 
no evidence that his client was dismissed 
for cause. 

Counsel for ther defendant argued that 
the hiring was on a monthly basis, that 
the dismissal was for cause, the plaintiff 
haying been incompetent and having 
neglected to carry out the lawful and 
reasonable instructions of the defendant’s 
officers, and that payment of salary for 
three months was reasonable in lieu of 
notice. 

His Lordship stated that there were three 
issues to be determined: (1) What were 
the terms of the plaintiff’s employment by 
the defendant? (2) Was there any evidcuce 


of dismissal for cause? (3) What would 
constitute reasonable notice in the circum- 
stances of his employment? 


His Lordship found that there was no 
stated limitation in the terms of plaintiff’s 
employment as branch manager, nor was 
there any satisfactory evidence of dismissal 
for cause. The plaintiff had never been 
notified of any alleged incompetence. The 
Winnipeg branch was not flourishing but, 
from the evidence of witnesses, His Lord- 
ship concluded that this was not the sole 
responsibility of the manager. The head 
office and the Canadian sales manager were 
just as responsible for the condition of the 
Winnipeg branch as was the plaintiff, since 
instructions as to the company’s policy were 
directed from its head office. The pay- 
ment of three months’ salary in lieu of 
notice was, in his opinion, inadequate in 
view of the position held by the plaintiff. 

In considering what notice should have 
been given, His Lordship noted that there 
was some conflict in the decisions of other 
jurisdictions compared with those in Mani- 
toba. The courts in England, he pointed 
out, have considered one year to be a 
reasonable notice in certain cases of 
indefinite hiring: Savage v. British India 
Steam Nav. Co. (1920) 46 TLR 294. In 
Ontario, where the defendant company has 
its head office, it seems to be established 
that six months is the greatest period of 
notice that can be required: Norman v. 
National Infe Assurance Co. (1938) OWN 
509. In his view, these cases on which the 
defendant relied are not comparable and 
must be distinguished on their facts. If 
the law is “applied common sense” then the 
courts should give effect to changing 
economic conditions. Pensions plans, for 
instance, were rare, when those cases were 
decided. Had the plaintiff continued in 
the defendant’s employ until age 65 he 


‘ would have become entitled to a pension, 


under the company’s contributory scheme, 
of $176 monthly. By reason of his dis- 
missal, but electing to have the pension 
moneys remain under the existing plan, 
he would receive, as of December 1, 1972, 
$39.16 monthly. 

In these circumstances, His Lordship 
found that the appropriate period of notice 
was one year and that since no notice was 
given he gave judgment for the plaintiff 
for one year’s salary less the three months’ 
salary already paid in lieu of notice, and 
less money earned by him from other work 
during the year after his discharge. 
Duncan vy. Cockshutt Farm Equipment 
Limited (1956) 19 WWR, 554. 
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Ontario High Court of Justice... 
.-. finds provincial board lacked jurisdiction to 
certify a union for employees in uranium mining 


On August 31, 1956, Mr. Justice McLennan 
of the Ontario High Court of Justice 
quashed the decisions of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board certifying a union as 
bargaining agent for the employees of two 
companies engaged in mining uranium ore. 

The ground for the judgment was that 
the production of the raw materials for 
developing atomic energy is a work, under- 
taking or business within the legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada. 

In his reasons for decision, Mr. Justice 
McLennan stated that the two companies, 
Pronto Uranium Mines Limited and Algom 
Uranium Mines Limited, are engaged in 
the business of mining and concentrating 
uranium ores in the District of Algoma, 
Ontario. The union, the United Steel- 
workers of America, applied to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board for certification as 
bargaining agent for the employees of the 
companies. In the replies filed, the 
companies questioned the jurisdiction of 
the Board, maintaining that jurisdiction lay 
with the Board constituted by the federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, by reason of the federal Atomic 
Energy Control Act and the regulations 
made under it. The Board decided that 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act applied 
to the employees of the companies and 
that it had jurisdiction to certify the 

union. Consequently the union was certi- 

fied as the bargaining agent for the 
employees of Pronto Uranium Mines 
Limited on March 5, 1956, and for the 
employees of Algom Uranium Maines 
Limited on March 15, 1956. The com- 
panies thereupon initiated a motion in the 
court asking that the orders be quashed for 
lack of jurisdiction. 

The main point to be decided was 
whether or not the Atomic Energy Control 
Act, which governs the production and 
application of atomic energy through all 
stages from discovery of ores to ultimate 
use, was within the jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada. If it was, then the 
provisions of the federal Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, 
Part I of which applies to works, under- 
takings, or businesses, within the legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada, 
applied to the relations between the com- 
panies and their employees and the Canada 
Labour Relations Board was the proper 
authority to certify a union as bargaining 
agent for those employees. Part I and 
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Section 538, the application section, are 
within the powers of Parliament by virtue 
of Reference re Validity of Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act, 1955 
SCR 529 (L.G., Aug. 1955, p. 952). 


The preamble to the Atomic Energy 
Control Act reads as follows: 

Whereas it is essential in the national 
interest to make provision for the control 
and supervision of the development, applica- 
tion and use of atomic energy, and to enable 
Canada to participate effectively in measures 
of international control of atomic energy 
which may hereafter be agreed upon... 


The Atomic Energy Control Board set 
up under the Act is given extensive power 
under Section 9 of the Act to make regu- 
lations, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, governing all phases of research 
into and development, control, production, 
use and sale of “prescribed substances” 
(those capable of releasing atomic energy). 
Pursuant to this section The Atomic 
Energy Regulations of Canada were made 
and approved by P.C. 1954-1643. These 
regulations impose control over “pre- 
scribed substances” and over “prescribed 
equipment,” which is defined as real or 
personal property that may be used in the 
production, use or application of atomic 
energy. Except in accordance with the 
regulations or an order, no person may 
“deal in” any prescribed substances or 
equipment either directly or through the 


control of any other person. “Deal in” is 
defined as including “produce, import, 
export, possess, buy, sell, lease, hire, 


exchange, acquire, store, supply, operate, 
ship, manufacture, consume and use”. 

His Lordship also referred to Section 18 
of the Act, which declares all works and 
undertakings constructed for the produc- 
tion, use and application of atomic energy, 
for research or investigation with respect 
to atomic energy or for the production, 
refining or treatment of prescribed sub- 
stances, to be works for the general 
advantage of Canada. 

In determining the validity of the Act, 
His Lordship stated that justification for 
the legislation was put on three alternate 
grounds. First, it was said that the control 
of atomic energy fell within the powers of 
Parliament, in the opening words of Section 
91 of the British North America Act, to 
make laws for the peace, order and good 
government of Canada. As a second alter- 
native, it fell within Head 7 of Section 91 
as being concerned with defence or thirdly, 
that it was a matter expressly excepted 
from the classes of subjects which were 


, 


x 


‘ 
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assigned to provincial jurisdiction and was 
a work declared by the Parliament of 
Canada to be for the general advantage 
of Canada under Head 29 of Section 91 and 
Head 10 of Section 92. 


In determining if legislation falls within 
the power of Parliament to make laws for 
the peace, order and good government, 
continued His Lordship, the test to be 
applied is stated by Viscount Simon in 
Attorney-General for Ontario v. Canada 
Temperance Federation (1946), AC, 193 at 
pp. 205-6: 

In their Lordships’ opinion, the true test 
must be found in the real subject matter of 
the legislation; if it is such that it goes 
beyond local or provincial concern or in- 
terests and must from its inherent nature 
be the concern of the Dominion as a whole 
(as, for example, in the Aeronautics case 
(1932), AC 54, and the Radio case (1932), 
AC 304), then it will fall within the com- 
petence of the Dominion Parliament as a 
matter affecting the peace, order and good 
government of Canada, though it may in 
another aspect touch on matters specially 
reserved to the provincial legislatures. War 
and pestilence, no doubt, are instances; so, 
too, may be the drink or drug traffic, or the 
carrying of arms...nor is the validity of the 
legislation, when due to its inherent nature, 
affected because there may still be room for 
enactments by a provincial legislature deal- 
ing with an aspect of the same subject in so 
far as it specially affects that province. 


Turning to the legislation in question, His 
Lordship stated that the real subject matter 
is the control of the production and appli- 
cation of atomic energy through all stages 
and the preamble of the Act stated two 
reasons for the necessity of this control, 
namely that it is essential in the national 
interest and also in order to enable Canada 
to participate in measures for the interna- 
tional control of that energy. 

In this day it cannot be said that the 
control of atomic energy is merely of local 
or provincial concern, and in my opinion it 
is a matter which from its inherent nature 
is of concern to the nation as a whole and 
that the Act and the regulations are within 
the powers of Parliament to make laws for 
the peace, order and good government of 
Canada. 


His Lordship therefore concluded that 
the production of the raw materials for 
developing atomic energy is a work, under- 
taking or business within the legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada and 
Part I of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act applies in 
respect of employees who are “employed 
upon or in connection with such work, 
undertaking or business”. 


Having concluded that the Act was 
within the jurisdiction of Parliament to 


legislate for the peace, order and good 
government of Canada, it was unnecessary 
to determine whether or not it also fell 
within the federal power to legislate with 
respect to defence or whether the legisla- 
tion is justifiable as governing a work 
declared to be for the general advantage 
of Canada. 

Mr. Justice McLennan therefore found 
that the Ontario Labour Relations Act did 
not apply to the employees of the applicant 
companies and that the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board had no jurisdiction to 
entertain the applications of the respondent 
union. The decisions of the Board were 
therefore quashed. Pronto Uraniwm Mines 
Limited v. The Ontario Labour Relations 
Board and Algom Uranium Mines Limited 
v. The Ontario Labour Relations Board, 
Ontario High Court of Justice, August 31, 
1956. 


Quebec Superior Court... 
. «finds that compulsory check-off clause in a 
collective agreement is invalid under Quebec law 


A judge of the Quebec Superior Court, 
on September 7, 1956, dismissed a trade 
union action demanding that an employer 
hand over to the union the check-off sums 
deducted from the wages of some employees 
in accordance with the terms of a collective 
agreement but against the expressed will of 
the individual employees. 

The facts of the case were related by 
Mr. Justice Choquette in his reasons for 
judgment. 

Le Syndicat Catholique des Employés de 
Magasins de Québec Inc. and La Com- 
pagme Paquet Ltée. on March 23, 1955, 
signed an “interim agreement” in which 
they declared as definitely settled and 
accepted such matters as: “the union 
security”, “the Rand Formula” and “the 
maintenance of membership” and decided 
on this basis to sign a collective agree- 
ment the next day. 

On March 24, 1955, a collective agree- 
ment was signed in which the Rand 
formula and the maintenance of member- 
ship became clauses 2.01 to 2.04. 


Clause 2.01 in particular contained the 
provision that the employer would retain 
from the pay of each regular employee a 
sum equal to the dues fixed by the trade 
union for its members, and would hand 
over within the first ten days of the next 
month, to the authorized representative of 
the trade union, the deductions so collected. 

The collective agreement provided also 
for conciliation and arbitration procedures 
in case of dispute between the parties 
concerned. 
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Also a provision was made (clause 16.01) 
that the collective agreement should be 
interpreted in accordance with general 
dispositions of various statutes that might 
be applied; such interpretation could 
enlarge or restrict the agreement but could 
not make it null and void. 


On April 6, 1955, following the signature 
of the agreement, the secretary-treasurer 
of the trade union concerned informed 607 
employees of the Paquet Company, sub- 
ject to this collective agreement, of the 
contents of the clauses dealing with the 
check-off and the maintenance of member- 
ship. Of these 607 employees, 230 expressly 
authorized the employer to check off their 
trade union dues and hand them over to 
the union; 123 did not express any opinion; 
and 254 addressed to the employer on 
April 22, 1955, or the following days, indi- 
vidual letters in which they declared that 
for the duration of the agreement they 
would not authorize the employer to retain 
from their weekly salaries the sum of 50 
cents in application of the Rand formula. 


With the exception of one or two persons, 
those who wrote this letter were not 
members of the trade union. 


As a result of this notification, the 
employer stopped the transfer to the trade 
union of the sums retained from the salaries 
of those 254 employees who explicitly 
opposed the check-off, and deposited these 
sums in a special bank account while wait- 
ing for the settlement of the dispute. 

In order to settle the dispute, the parties 
adopted the procedure provided for in the 
collective agreement and followed it up to 
and including conciliation. When the con- 
ciliator failed to bring about an agree- 
ment, the trade union concerned put aside 
the arbitration procedure and initiated a 
court action. 

In this action the plaintiff trade union 
demanded from the defendant various sums 
totalling about $3,000, which were deducted 
from the salaries of the employees and 
which the defendant was supposed to hand 
over to the trade union in compliance with 
the check-off clause of the collective agree- 
ment. 

The main points of the defendant’s plea 
were that the check-off could not be 
applied to the employees who were not 
members of the plaintiff trade union; that 
deductions could not be made from the 
wages of his employees without their 
explicit consent; that neither the law nor 
individual labour contracts concluded with 
each one of his employees authorized him 
to make any deduction from their wages 
without their explicit consent; that a 
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compulsory check-off clause is null, illegal 
and ultra vires; and that this particular 
clause (2.01) should be declared null and 
struck out from the collective agreement. 

Mr. Justice Choquette in his judgment 
upheld the defendant in his conclusions; 
declared clause 2.01 regarding the check- 
off as actually worded null and without 
effect; declared the said check-off clause as 
modified by the application of clause 16.01 
of the agreement to the effect that the 
check-off provided in the agreement was 
declared voluntary and revocable so far as 
the employees subject to the said agree- 
ment were concerned; and dismissed the 
plaintiff’s action with costs. 

The main reasons for the judgment given 
by Mr. Justice Choquette may be summar- 
ized as follows:— 

Three acts concerned with labour rela- 
tions in the province of Quebec, namely, 
the Professional Syndicates Act, the Labour 
Relations Act and the Collective Agree- 
ment Act, define the collective agreement 
as an agreement or contract concerning 
“labour conditions’ (or “conditions of 
employment” or “working conditions”; in 
the French version, conditions de or du 
travail). 

The Professional Syndicates Act specifies 
that “any agreement respecting the condi- 
tions of labour not prohibited by law may 
form the object of a collective labour 
agreement” (Art. 21). 

However, the law does not define the 
term “labour conditions” (“conditions of 
employment” or “working conditions”), 
consequently this term should be given its 
natural meaning and not the meaning 
which could be considered as whimsical in 
a labour contract. In fact one has to 
distinguish between labour conditions 
proper and conventional labour conditions 
stipulated as marginal to the former. Only 
the labour conditions proper can be the 
object of a collective agreement without 
individual consent of the employees; the 
conventional conditions, on the other hand, 
require such an assent. 


The trade union fee is an obligation of 
the members vis-a-vis their trade union. 
The stipulation which binds the employer 
to become the collector of this debt could 
not constitute a “labour condition” in the 
sense of law; this kind of stipulation goes 
beyond the field of relations between the 
employees and employers and enters into 
the field of relations between the employees 
and employers and the trade union. This 
kind of stipulation in a collective agree- 
ment could not be valid without the indi- 
vidual assent of the employees, or without 


a legal disposition authorizing it. Conse- 
quently, in the province of Quebec, only 
the “voluntary and revocable” check-off has 
been considered as valid (Price Bros. et 
Letarte 1953, BR 307). 

Further, Mr. Justice Choquette referred 
to the Professional Syndicates Act, Art. 3, 
which says that the trade unions have as 
their object the study, defence and promo- 
tion of the economic, social and moral 
interests of their members. Although, he 
said, it might be enticing for employees to 
become members of a trade union and for 
those who are already members to secure 
the means of subsistence for the union, this 
fact could not make the collection of the 
trade union fees by the employer a con- 
dition of labour, nor an element of a labour 
contract; in fact, the payment of the trade 
union fees, whether done directly by the 
member or through the intermediary of the 
employer, is a condition pertaining to the 
trade union and not a labour condition. 

Regarding non-members, Mr. Justice 
Choquette continued, the obligatory check- 
off is plainly illegal. The Professional 
Syndicates Act authorizes the trade unions 
to collect the fees from their members only 
(Art. 2 and 3), and prohibits claiming fees 
from those who left the trade union for 
more than three months following such 
resignation (Art. 17). The fact that the 
stipulation in the collective agreement 
check-off was for “a sum equal to the trade 
union fee” but not the union fee proper, 
could not enhance the plaintiff's position. 


In fact a trade union cannot claim any- 
thing from non-members as a compensa- 
tion or recompense for execution of a 
mandate which the trade union sought and 
which was conferred upon the trade union 
as the result of certification, independently 
of the will of non-members; and whatever 
the advantages are by which the mandator 
could profit, the mandate by its nature is 
gratuitous, with the exception of a con- 
trary agreement or recognized usage (CC 
1702); such an exception could, no doubt, 
make legal a voluntary contribution of 
non-members, but this is not the case in 
the present dispute. The plaintiff does not 
allege any clear mandate nor any ratifica- 
tion or acquiescence, nor any cession of 
rights on behalf of the employees who are 
subject to the collective agreement, nor any 
agreement or usage which would allow the 
plaintiff to escape the principle of the 
gratuitousness of the mandate. The evi- 
dence reveals the fact that 230 employees 
have expressly authorized the defendant to 
make the check-off; however, the sums 
claimed by the plaintiff were not those 
which were retagned from the salaries of 
the above mentioned 230 employees, but 
those retained from the salaries of 254 
other employees who were opposed explicitly 
to this check-off. 

The plaintifi’s action was accordingly 
dismissed with costs. Le Syndicat Catho- 
lique des Employés de Magasins de 
Québec Inc. v. La Compagnie Paquet Ltée, 
Superior Court of Quebec, September 7, 
1956 (unreported). ; 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Manitoba revises regulations respecting industrial and construction 
camps. Saskatchewan changes overtime pay requirements for garages 


Regulations under the Manitoba Public 
Health Act respe¢ting industrial and con- 
struction camps provide that a camp may 
be closed by the chief medical officer of 
health, the medical officer of health, or the 
sanitary inspector if the employer fails to 
obey a written notice to comply with the 
rules within a specified time. 

New regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act require employees in 
garages and service stations located in the 
cities or in the towns of Melville and 
Estevan to be paid overtime rates for all 
hours worked in excess of eight in the day 
and 44 in the week. 
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Amendments to regulations under the 
Financial Administration Act provide that 
officers and crews of government ships will 
now receive three weeks’ vacation after 15 
years’ service and that special marriage 
leave may now be granted to a female 
prevailing rate employee. 

Other regulations deal with examinations 
of engineers under the Canada Shipping 
Act, financing the Quebec program to 
extend the system of mine rescue stations 
and procedure for changing the name on 
a certificate of a union certified under the 
Alberta Labour Act. 
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FEDERAL 


Canada Shipping Act 


Examination of Engineers’ Regulations 

The regulations respecting examination of 
engineers established by P.C. 3280 of 
June 11, 1952 (L.G., 1952, p. 1372) were 
amended by P.C. 1956-1538, gazetted 
October 24. 

Two new certificates were recognized, a 
temporary certificate and a certificate as 
watchkeeping engineer of a motor-driven 
fishing vessel. Qualifications of candidates 
and the syllabus for examinations for each 
of these certificates are set out in schedules 
K, L, M and N. 

A candidate for examination for a cer- 
tificate as a watchkeeping engineer in a 
motor-driven fishing vessel is expected to 
be at least 21 years of age and must have 
sufficient engineering knowledge to operate 
safely the machinery and auxiliaries, in- 
cluding heating boilers, that are normally 
found in a motor-driven fishing vessel. 

A candidate for examination for a 
temporary certificate must be 21 and must 
know how to operate the , saree of the 
ship for which the certificate is requested. 

Some amendments were also made to 
schedule D, which sets out the qualifica- 
tions for examination for a first class 
certificate. 


Financial Administration Act 


Regulations under the Financial Admin- 
istration Act amending leave provisions for 
officers and crews of government ships and 
federal prevailing rate employees were made 
by Treasury Board on September 20. 


Ships’ Officers 


The Ships’ Officers Regulations approved 
by T.B. 478900 of November 18, 1954 
(L.G., Feb. 1955, p. 187), were amended 
with respect to vacation leave and special 
leave by T.B. 506468. 

Effective April 1, 1957, a ship’s officer 
will be entitled to two weeks’ vacation 
leave a year for the first 15 years of 
employment and three weeks annually 
thereafter. Formerly, an officer had to 
work 25 years before he was eligible for 
three weeks’ vacation leave. 

A second amendment, which took effect 
October 1, 1956, provides that an officer 
may now be granted special leave to try 
an examination in connection with a com- 
petition conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission or some other competent body 
approved by the deputy head. 

Special leave accrues at the rate of five- 
twelfths of one day for each month during 
which an officer is continuously employed 
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up to a maximum of 30 days but not more 
than five days may be granted at one time 
without Treasury Board approval. An 
officer may be allowed special leave on the 
occasion of his marriage and for a death 
in the family. Special leave may also be 
granted where an employee is subpoenaed 
as a witness by a court, board or commis- 
sion, is required to attend for jury duty, 
reports for medical examination with a 
view to enrolment in the Armed Forces, 
is absent by order of a medical health 
officer due to quarantine resulting from 
illness in the family, or, in the case of a 
veteran, reports for observation by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. Except in 
the last two instances, an officer may not 
be granted special leave unless he has had 
at least six months’ continuous service. 


Ships’ Crews 


The Ships’ Crews Regulations made by 
the Treasury Board by T.B. 478801 of 
November 10, 1954, were amended by 
T.B. 506528 with the result that, effective 
April 1, 1957, ships’ crews will be entitled 
to three weeks’ vacation leave after 15 
years’ service instead of after 25 years as 
formerly. The other provisions respecting 
vacation leave remain as before. Crews 
may be allowed one week’s holiday the 
first year, one and one-half the second year 
and two weeks from the third to the 
fifteenth year. 


Prevailing Rate Employees 


A third regulation made by ‘Treasury 
Board on September 20, T.B. 505524, 
amends the special leave provisions of the 
Prevailing Rate Employees General Regu- 
lations (T.B. 478800 of November 10, 1954) 
so that a female prevailing rate employee 
may now be granted special leave with 
pay on the occasion of her marriage. 
Formerly, only male employees were 
allowed special leave under such circum- 
stances. 

However, another new provision of T.B. 
505524 states that if an employee who has 
been granted special leave for the purpose 
of being married is dismissed or resigns 
less than three months after his return to 
duty, his wages will be reduced by an 
amount equal to that which he received 
during the period of special leave. 

The other provisions respecting special 
leave for prevailing rate employees remain 
unchanged. Three consecutive working 
days or less may be granted after six 
months’ service under circumstances similar 
to those described above with respect to 
ships’ officers except that a prevailing rate 
employee may not be allowed special leave 
for absence because of quarantine. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Labour Act 
A new regulation under the Alberta 
Labour Act, Regulation No. 1 (1956), 


setting out procedure for amending a 
certificate to agree with a change of name 
by a certified trade union following a 
merger, amalgamation or transfer of juris- 
diction, was approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor on September 13 by O.C. 1213/56 
and gazetted on September 29. The new 
regulation was issued because it was con- 
sidered that in any of the situations 
mentioned above it was in the public 
interest to have certifications remain in 
effect and collective agreements continue 
in force. 

Under Regulation No. 1, a certified trade 
union whose name has been changed as a 
result of a merger, amalgamation or transfer 
of jurisdiction may apply to the Board of 
Industrial Relations to have a correspond- 
ing change made in the certificate. The 
applicant trade union must submit with 
the application evidence that it is a proper 
bargaining agent, that it is the continuing 
authority succeeding the trade union 
previously certified by virtue of a merger, 
amalgamation or transfer of jurisdiction, 
and that it has authority from the members 
of the previously certified union to make 
application for the substitution of its name 
in the certification. The evidence must be 
in the form prescribed by the Board. 

After making whatever investigations it 
considers necessary to determine the merits 
of the application, the Board will make the 
requested change of name if it is satisfied 
that the applicant is a proper bargaining 
agent with authority to assume the rights 
and obligations of the trade union pre- 
viously certified. 

The regulation also provides that any 
collective agreement in effect at the time 
of substitution will be binding upon the 
employer, the newly recognized bargaining 
agent and the employees in the unit until 
termination under the terms of the agree- 
ment or the provisions of the Act. 

Three other provinces, British Columbia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan, have made 
provision for dealing with name changes 
and related problems resulting from union 
mergers. 

In British Columbia, Regulation 9A under 
the Labour Relations Act provides that a 
certified trade union wishing to change the 
name on a certificate must send a petition 
to the Labour Relations Board, stating 
whether the change of name has been 
approved by the membership and if so in 
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what manner. After advising the employer 
and conducting investigations, the Board 
may amend the certificate or it may refuse 
the petition (L.G., Jan., p. 93). 

A formal application is also required in 
Ontario whenever a declaration respecting 
the status of a successor trade union is 
sought. An amendment to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act provides that in any 
proceedings before it or on the applica- 
tion of any person concerned the Board 
may declare that a successor trade union 
has or has not the rights and duties of its 
predecessor or it may dismiss the applica- 
tion (L.G., Nov., p. 1410). Forms to be 
used when seeking a declaration were 
prescribed by Regulation 56/56 (L.G., June, 
p. 734). 

In Saskatchewan, a formal application is 
unnecessary because of an amendment to 
the Trade Union Act which provides that 
whenever there is a change of name as a 
result of a merger or affiliation with another 
union, all orders, agreements, proceedings 
and all union records will be deemed to be 
automatically amended by the substitution 
of the new name for the former name 
unless the Board orders otherwise (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1288). 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Public 
Health Act respecting industrial and con- 
struction camps authorized by Man. Reg. 
75/56 were gazetted September 29, replac- 
ing regulations issued in 19389 (L.G., 1939, 
p. 57) and filed in 1945 as Regulation 
91/45. 


Following the same pattern as the earlier 
regulations, the new regulations lay down 
rules governing sites and construction of 
camps, specify the amenities to be pro- 
vided and set out the responsibilities of 
employers. A number of the provisions 
remain the same but some changes have 
been made in the rules which define the 
employer’s responsibility for medical, 
hospital and surgical care for his employees. 
Additional authority to enforce orders has 
been granted to the chief medical officer 
of health, the medical officer of health and 
the sanitary inspector. 

As previously, the regulations apply in 
any wood cutting, timbering, fishing, 
mining, construction or other industrial 
camp where workers are housed in camp 
quarters during the course of their employ- 
ment. The definition of “employer” has 
been widened, however, to include any 
agent, manager, representative, contractor, 
subcontractor, principal or anyone directly 
or indirectly responsible for the payment 
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of wages of one or more workers in any 
camp, as well as any person, firm or 
corporation. 

While an annual report is no longer 
necessary, the employer is still required to 
notify the Minister of Health and Public 
Welfare of the establishment of the camp 
before he commences operations, giving the 
following particulars: the name and address 
of the employer, the type of work to be 
performed, the location of the camp, the 
expected number of workers, the means of 
access to the camp, and such further infor- 
mation as may be requested by the 
Minister. ; 

In addition to the general provision 
requiring the employer to provide the 
accommodation and facilities specified in 
the regulations there are, as previously 
indicated, specific rules respecting sites, 
buildings, sleeping quarters, dining areas 
and sanitation. 

Camps are to be located on sites that 
are properly drained and free from exces- 
sive dampness. Employers must also ensure 
that there is an adequate supply of water 
from a source which has been approved 
by the sanitary inspector. 

Housing accommodation must be weather- 
proof and of sound construction. The 
sanitary inspector may specify the number 
of windows and may order other means 
of ventilation to be provided if necessary. 
There must be sufficient heating equipment 
to maintain a comfortable temperature at 
all times during cold weather. 

Sleeping quarters must have at least 40 
square feet of floor area for each bed or 
bunk and at least 280 cubic feet of air 
space for each occupant. Every employee 
is to have his own bed or bunk with a 
mattress or tick and blankets provided by 
the employer, and also a locker or shelf. 

As formerly, the employer is required to 
supply sufficient hot and cold water and 
other facilities for bathing, laundering and 
ablution purposes. The use of the common 
towel is prohibited. 

Dining rooms are to be separate from 
sleeping quarters and no person may be 
allowed _to sleep in a room where food is 
stored, prepared or consumed. Proper 
storage and cooking facilities are to be 
provided. Dishes, cutlery and other utensils 
are to be washed and sanitized after each 
using in a manner satisfactory to the 
medical officer of health or the sanitary 
inspector. 

Another new provision states that a 
person who has been prohibited from 
handling, preparing, cooking, or serving 
food because he is suffering from or has 
been in contact with a communicable 
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disease or a skin infection may not resume > 


such duties without the permission of 
either the chief medical officer of health 
or the medical officer of health. 

In addition to providing proper housing 
accommodation and the prescribed equip- 
ment, the employer is also held respon- 
sible for medical, surgical and hospital care 
and treatment of his workers, including 
transportation to hospital or other place of 
treatment when such services do not come 
within the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
As formerly, this responsibility commences 
when the employee reports for work and 
ceases when the worker is discharged or 
leaves the employment. It extends to any 
worker who becomes ill while employed at 
the camp or who is discharged or sent 
away because of illness. The employer’s 
responsibility continues for a maximum 
period of four months’ care and treatment 
but does not apply to illness arising out 
of alcoholism, drug addiction or venereal 
disease. 

A new provision states that when a 
workman with less than three months’ 
service becomes in need of medical, surgical 
or hospital care as a result of a chronic or 
degenerative disease or infection or some 
other defect which arose before he was 
hired for work at the camp, the employer 
will be responsible only for providing 
medical care or treatment and maintenance 
for a period of two months and for paying 
the cost of returning the employee to his 
place of residence in Manitoba or, in the 
event that he has no residence, the place 
from which he was engaged. 


As previously, the employer may con- 
tract with a physician or hospital for 
medical, surgical or hospital care for his 
employees. While it is no longer obligatory 
for him to submit his contract to the 
Minister for approval he may still do so, 
giving particulars respecting the following: 
the services to be rendered, the terms of 
payment, the period covered by the con- 
tract, the number of employees, the loca- 
tion of the camp and the doctor or 
hospital, and such further information as 
may be required by the Minister. 

If the contract is approved by the 
Minister, the employer may now apply to 
the Department of Labour for authority to 


make wage deductions from his employees. | 


Formerly, an employer whose contract for 


medical care for his employees had been} 
approved by the Minister could deduct up | 


to $1 a month from the workmen benefiting 


from such an arrangement, or up to $1.50 | | 


a month if authorized by collective agree- 
ment or by a resolution passed by a two- 
thirds majority vote of the employees. 


FR 


In addition to supplying first aid equip- 
ment satisfactory to the medical officer of 
health, the employer may also be asked to 
provide and maintain a building for hospi- 


talization or isolation purposes. He must 
also pay any expenses incurred as a result 
of efforts to control a communicable disease. 
When any of the requirements of these 
regulations are not being observed in any 
camp, the chief medical officer of health, 
the medical officer of health or the sanitary 
officer may now send a written notice to 
the employer ordering him to comply with 
the rules within a specified time. If the 
employer fails to do so the camp may be 
closed for a breach of the regulations. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Regulation No. 20, a new regulation of 
the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission approved by O.C. 1035 and 
gazetted on October 27, makes provision 
- for financing the program to extend the 
system of mine rescue stations authorized 
earlier this year by regulations under the 
Mining Act. 

Until this year mine rescue stations had 
been set up only in the five western 
counties of Quebec, having been estab- 
lished in these areas by the Minister of 
Mines under authority of O.C. 1719 of 
October 23, 1947. This spring, however, 
following representations on behalf of mine 
operators, new regulations were issued 
under the Mining Act, authorizing the 
Minister of Mines to establish mine rescue 
stations throughout the province and to 
provide personnel, and equipment (L.G., 
May, p. 883). No provision was made, 
however, for defraying expenses until Regu- 
lation No. 20 was issued, replacing Regula- 
tion No. 17 of October 1947 (L.G., 1947, 
p. 1683). 

The procedure is similar to that used to 
finance the establishment of the first rescue 
stations. The Commission will advance the 
Department of Mines the funds necessary 
to set up the new stations and will pay 
the maintenance costs of both new and 
existing stations. It will be reimbursed by 
assessment charges on the employers con- 
cerned, which will be levied in the follow- 
ing manner: in the case of underground 
asbestos mines or underground operations 
of open asbestos mines, an invoice to the 
Quebec Asbestos Mining Association pay- 
able upon presentation or, in default of 
payment, by an assessment charge on the 
account of these mines; in the case of gold, 
silver and asbestos mines, by charges to 
the assessment accounts of the three groups. 
Operators of other mines will be assessed 
individually. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


The provision of the Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act requiring time and 
one-half the regular rate to be paid for all 
hours worked in excess of eight in the day 
and 44 in the week was declared, by two 
orders approved by O.C. 2062/56 and O.C. 
2064/56 and gazetted on October 5, again 
to apply to employees in garages and auto- 
mobile service stations located in or within 
a five-mile radius of the cities of the prov- 
ince and the towns of Melville and Estevan. 

These employees had been partially 
exempted from the overtime requirement 
by orders setting other limits after which 
time and one-half had to be paid. 
Employees in garages and service stations 
in the cities had been exempted by O.C. 
1201/55, which permitted a nine-hour day 
and a 48-hour week before overtime became 
payable (L.G., Sept. 1955, p. 1063) and 
employees in the towns of Melville and 
Estevan by virtue of O.C. 1837/55, which 
provides that persons in areas outside the 
cities in places of employment other than 
offices, shops and factories may work up to 
48 hours a week at the regular rate (L.G., 
Noy. 1955, p. 1296). 

The maintenance of earnings clause in 
the Act haying been extended to April 1, 
1957 (L.G., Oct., p. 1289), employees 
covered by the new orders are protected 
against a reduction in take-home pay. 
However, because hours of work in garages 
and service stations vary with the seasons, 
the application of the clause has been 
altered to suit conditions in these places 
of employment. The Act provides that 
where the previously established weekly 
hours exceed 44, the employer must not 
reduce the previously established rate of 
wages of employees paid on a _ weekly, 
fornightly, monthly or yearly basis, and 
that hourly, daily or piece work rates must 
be increased in the same proportion as 
hours are reduced. For purposes of these 
orders, “previously established hours of 
work” means the average number of hours 
the employees worked or was required to 
be at the disposal of the employer during 
the month of September for which he was 
paid at the regular rate or, in the case of 
an employee whose hours varied season- 
ally, the average of such hours in the 12 
months preceding November 1. “Pre- 
viously established rate of wages” is to be 
interpreted as the rate of wages paid during 
the month of September 1956, or, in the 

(Continued on page 1602) 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit, claimants on “live” file and new beneficiaries all 
down in September from month and year earlier. Statistics* show 
65,007 claims, 128,440 on “live” file and 40,640 new beneficiaries 


Initial and renewal claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit in September were 
about 13 per cent lower than those of the 
previous month, and nearly 26 per cent 
below the figure for September 1955. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 
on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act shows that 65,007 claims 
were received at local offices of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission across 
Canada, compared with 74,992 in August 
and 87,562 in September 1955. 


Claimants having an unemployment 
register in the “live file’ on September 28 
numbered 128,440 (80,987 males and 47,453 
females), as against 132,276 (82,717 males 
and 49,559 females) on August 31 and 
145,419 (96,484 males and 48,985 females) 
on September 30, 1955. 


Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims during September totalled 63,460, and 
in 47,395 of these cases, claimants were 
“entitled to benefit”. Of the 14,236 initial 
claims on which the claimant was “not 
entitled to benefit”, 8,959 or 63 per cent 
represented cases in which the claimant 
was unable to establish a benefit period 
due to insufficiency of attachment to 
insured employment. Total disqualifica- 
tions (1.e., those arising from initial, renewal 
and revised claims) numbered 12,691, the 
chief reasons being: “not capable of and 
not available for work”, 3,609 cases; 
“Voluntarily left employment without just 
cause”, 3,444 cases, and “refused offer of 
work-and neglected opportunity to work” 
1911 cases. 


New beneficiaries during September 
totalled 40,640, compared with 53,182 in 
August and 61,203 in September 1955. 

The amount of $7,087,703 was paid during 
September in compensation for 376,561 
weeks of recorded unemployment (including 
periods of disability), in comparison with 


’ 


*See Tables H-1 to H-4 at back of book. 
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$8,170,564 and 451,725 weeks during August 
and $8,180,068 and 2,705,587 days in 
September 1955. 


Complete weeks constituted 89 per cent 
(totalling 333,879) of the weeks compen- 
sated during September. Excess earnings 
accounted for 26,604 weeks or 62 per cent 
of the 42,682 weeks recorded as “partial”. 


The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries for September was 99-1 
thousand, for August, 102-7 and for 
September 1955, 109-2 thousand. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
September show that insurance bcoks or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,309,217 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At September 380 employers registered 


numbered 287,826, an increase of 605 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September, 3,956 investigations 
were conducted by district investigators 
across Canada. Of these, 3,411 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory condi- 
tions. The remaining 545 were investiga- 
tions in connection with claimants suspected 


of making false statements to obtain 
benefit. 
Prosecutions were commenced in 92 


cases, 35 against employers and 57 against 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, 
general employment situation. 


and the 


claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 194.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in September totalled 
$19,856,432.50 compared with $22,545,506.35 
in August and $18,759,702.91 in September 


1955. Benefit payments in September 
amounted to $7,073,287.57, compared with 
$8,152,169.44 in August and $8,162,213.77 in 
September 1955. The balance in the fund 
at September 30 was $891,847,648.64; at 
August 31 there was a _ balance of 
$879,064,503.71 and at September 30, 1955, 
of $858,246,039.70. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1292, October 10, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 67 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on January 19, 1956, 
stating that he had worked as a night 
cleaner at the —— Hotel, ——, N'S., from 
June 22, 1950, to January 16, 1956, when he 
voluntarily left because the employer had 
requested him to clean the coffee-shop 
where there had been a recent theft of 
cigarettes. The employer reported that the 
claimant had been dismissed for refusing 
to carry out the duties assigned to him as 
a night cleaner. 


The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant’s separation from employ- 
ment was tantamount to leaving his job 
voluntarily without just cause, within the 
meaning of Section 60(1) of the Act. How- 
ever, as he felt that there were extenuating 
circumstances, he imposed a disqualification 
of four weeks only, as of January 15, 1956. 

From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, before which he appeared in : 
N.S., on February 21, 1956. The board 
unanimously dismissed the appeal on the 
ground that the claimant acted too hastily 
in leaving his employment without first 
making an effort to secure other work. 
The board held the view that the insurance 
officer had adequately allowed for any 
extenuating circumstances in the case. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire, stating that he did not 
voluntarily leave his employment but was 
dismissed; that, although he did not con- 
sider it part of his duties, he cleaned the 
coffee-shop one night a week on the 
regular man’s night off, and that it was 


only after cigarettes had been stolen from 
the coffee-shop that he refused to do this 
work, as he wished to avoid suspicion in 
the event of future thefts. 


Conelusions: While the decision of the 
board of referees appears to proceed on 
the basis that the claimant voluntarily left 
his employment without just cause, the 
evidence indicates that he was discharged 
for refusing without good reason to carry 
on the duties assigned to him as a night 
cleaner. In any event the penalty under 
Section 60(1) is the same and the appeal 
must be dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1297, October 15, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 50 years of age, filed a renewal 
application for benefit on March 19, 1956, 
stating that he had worked as an attendant 
at a gasoline service station from October 
1, 1955, to March 10, 1956, when he left 
voluntarily imstead of acceding to the 
employer’s request to wear a cap while on 
duty. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for the period from 
March 18, 1956, to April 21, 1956, because 
in his opinion he had voluntarily left his 
employment without just cause within the 
meaning of Section 60(1) of the Act. 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, stating that on Saturday, March 
10, the employer reprimanded him, in the 
presence of three customers, for not wearing 
a cap while on duty and told him not to 
report for work the following Monday 
morning unless he was willing to wear one. 


(Continued on page 1602) 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investigations conducted during this month. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 151 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 187 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: ‘ ‘ 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; ; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows:— 
Department No. of Contracts 


b SUD PS a, a/h ab uct NeasGs mre thate oe Mrs 2 


Aggregate Amount 
$26,906 . 40 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, natioual origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 


lation may be had upon request to the 


Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 


_ During October the sum of $1,143.70 was collected from eight employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 85 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Dominion City Man: Macaw & Macdonald Lid, construction of dam & spillway. 
Poplar Point Man: Adrien Lafleche & Laramee Bros, relocation & rebuilding of dykes. 
Elbow Sask: Shoquist Construction Co Ltd, construction of pumping stations & 
appurtenant works. Herbert Sask: C E Lewis, construction of work on Francis Lake 
Drain. Regina Sask: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of warehouse bldg. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Cornwallis N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, hardsurfacing of streets & drive- 
ways for 50 units. Halifax N S: Julius Alme, *installation of combination doors. Camp 
Borden Ont: Barclay Construction Ltd, construction of school. London Ont: Aquasoft 
Ltd, *installation of soft water system, Cleve Court Apts. Ottawa Ont: O’Learys Ltd, 
*construction of curbs, Strathcona Heights; Ted Wojdacki, *painting of metal trim on 
roofs, Strathcona Heights. Picton Ont: St Lawrence Contracting Co, construction of 
school extension. Toronto Ont: Farnhan Contracting Ltd, construction of ground ser- 
vices, Lawrence Heights. Rivers Man: Swanson Construction Co, construction of school 
extension. 

Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Pointe Bleue Indian Agency Que: Laurent Bergeron, construction of road on 
Ouiatchoun IR #5, Pointe Bleue. Christian Island Indian Agency Ont: Fred Laurin, 
general maintenance at RC day school. Dauphin Indian Agency Man: Geo F Thompson, 
construction of root house at Sandy Bay IRS. Norway House Indian Agency Man: 
Emery Bros, construction of office & root house. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: 
Buhler Electric Co, construction of distribution system, installation of generating equip- 
ment & electrical rewiring at Beauval IRS; William Zier, renovation of heating system 
at Onion Lake IRS. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Larwill Construction Co, repairs to 
Crowfoot IRS, Cluny; Rusco Windows (Calgary) Ltd, *general maintenance, Crowfoot 
IRS. Fort Vermillion Indian Agency Alta: Lahey Construction Co, construction of resi- 
dence, Hay Lake Reserve. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Orvil & Olof Bue, 
construction of residence, High Prairie. Kwawkwelth Indian Agency B C: McLennan, 
McFeely & Prior Ltd, *general repairs, Alert Bay IRS. Stuart Lake Indian Agency B C: 
T & E Construction, construction of teacher’s residence & root house, Lejac. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Universal Electric, construction of underground power, street 
lighting, fire alarm & communication system, RCAF Station. Greenwood N S: Albi 
Applicators Ltd, application of fire retardant material on interiors of hangars & leantos, 
RCAF Station. Camp Gagetown N B: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, extension to road. 
Bagotville Que: G M Gest Ltd, construction of power supply to readiness button, RCAF 
Station. Cap de la Madeleine Que: John F Wickenden Co Ltd, construction of com- 
bined tank hangar, RCEME workshop & outside services. St Hubert Que: Noel Romeo 
& Co Ltd, construction of power supply to readiness button, RCAF Station. S¢ Johns 
Que: Val Richelieu Construction Inc, alterations to drill hall, CMR. St Laurent Que: 
Canadair Ltd, provision of hardstands, testing area & access to runway & hangar bldg. 
Valcarticr Que: Frs Jobin Inc, construction of sewage disposal plant. Barriefield Ont: 
Niagara Structural Steel Ltd,, supply & erection of structural steel for bldg, RCCS School. 
Camp Borden Ont: Canadian Pacific Railway Co, *installation of post at railway siding. 
Downsview Ont: Warren Bituminous Paving Co Ltd, construction of roads, walks & 
parking areas, RCAF Station. London Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, grading, granular 
base, paving & seeding, etc, Wolseley Barracks. Petewawa Ont: Leeds Bridge & Tron 
Works Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for garage. Uplands Ont: Dominion 
Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for barrack block, RCAF Station; 
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Un.versal Electric, extension of electrical distribution system, RCAF Station; Douglas 
Bremner Construction Ltd, construction of garages, RCAF Station. Camp Wainwright 
Alta: Canadian National Railways, *construction of railway spur line. Comox B C: 
R & E Crushing & Contracting Co, rebuilding of road, RCAF Station; Dominion Bridge 
Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for garages, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Bellefleur N B: Wheaton Construction Co Ltd, construction of classification range, 
ete. Quebec Que: Magloire Cauchon Ltee, roof repairs & insulating, St Louis Barracks. 
Valcartier Que: W Collin Reg’d, exterior painting of 60 PMQs; Michaud & Simard Inc, 
paving of roads. Barriefield Ont: Thomas Lemmon & Sons, conversion of furnaces in 
PMQs. Camp Borden Ont: Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, reconstruction of asphalt 
areas & sand sealing of runway, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: The Ellis Don Ltd, 
supply & installation of steel sash windows, RCAF Station. Oakville, Ont: Keewood 
Paving Ltd, reconstruction & repairs to driveways & roads, MQs, Surrey Park. 
Edmonton Alta: Carse, Anderson Ltd, renewal of water services to bldgs, RCAF Station; 
Monchak Concrete & Maintenance Ltd, resurfacing drill hall floor, Prince of Wales 
Armouries. Jalston Alta: Norman A Nowicki, repairs to range fences, Suffield Experi- 
mental Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Torbay Nfld: Rayner Construction Ltd, repairs to parking area & tarmac, RCAF 
Station. Beaverbank N S: R P Carey Ltd, landscaping, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: 
Wage & Woodworth Ltd, interior painting, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: R J 
Frosst & Co, interior painting & sanding of floors in MQs, RCN Air Station. Halifax 
N §: Alsco Sales Halifax Ltd, installation of combination windows on barrack blocks, 
RCAF Station, Gorsebrook; A La Paix, alterations to bldg, HMC Dockyard. Sydney 
N S: McDonald & Robertson, rewiring & relighting of bldg, Victoria Park. Chatham 
N B: W J Kerr, landscaping at RCAF Station; Star Electric Services Ltd, refrigeration 
of vegetable room in ration depot bldg, RCAF Station. Montreal Que: Atlas Tile 
Flooring Co, sanding of floors & installation of linoleum, 20 Laurier St West; Bailey 
Plumbing Ltd, repairs to feed water line in heating plant, No 37 Depot; Chas Duranceau 
Ltd, repairs to road, #25 COD; Laurentian Construction Ltd, renewing windows at #1 & 3, 
Hillside Ave. St Jean Que: J R Theberge Enrg, removal of snow & ice for 1956-57 season, 
CMR; Andre Mercier, interior painting of Station Arena Bldg, RCAF Station. Riviere du 
Loup Que: J M Thibault, replacing heating system in armoury. Barriefield Ont: General 
Steel Wares Ltd, installation & repair of kitchen & service equipment, Mess Hall Bldg, 
Military Camp. Centralia Ont: Johnson Bros Co Ltd, construction of parking lots, 
RCAF Station. Clnton Ont: Quinte Plumbing, Heating & Electric Co, cleaning of storm 
& sanitary sewers, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Leaside Contracting Co Ltd, instal- 
lation of storm drain, #1 Supply Depot, RCAF bldg. Oakville Ont: Willard & Bluj, 
exterior painting of PMQs, Surrey Park. Ottawa Ont: J R Douglas Ltd, reroofing of 
Canadian Army Signals Engineering Establishment Bldg, Montreal Road; O’Leary’s Ltd, 
repairs to runway, taxi strip & tarmac areas, RCAF Station. Petewawa Ont: Irving & 
Harding Ltd, repairs to roofs & flashings, 25 Works Coy, RCE. Picton Ont: MeNeilly- 
Bavington Ltd, interior painting of bldg #38, Military Camp. Trenton Ont: Lightfoot 
Construction Co, landscaping PMQ areas, RCAF Station; Lightfoot Construction Co, 
dumping of top soil, RCAF Station. Wingham Ont: D J Tarry, rebuilding of parapets 
& repairs to armoury. Winnipeg Man: A M Tallman, repairs to roads, RCAF Station. 
Moose Jaw Sask: Piggott Construction Ltd, construction of fire escape, ete, RCAF 
Station. Cold Lake Alia: Rainbow Painting & Decorating Co, painting of runways, 
RCAF Station. Cardiff & River Bend Alta: Telford Construction Co Ltd, landscaping 
of transmitter site & receiving site. Hsquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, repair & 
painting of bldgs, HMCS Naden; Gregg’s Reliable Window Cleaners, cleaning of windows 
during October 1956 to June 1957, HMC Dockyard & Royal Roads Areas. Sea Island 
B C: Peterson Electrical Construction Co Ltd, construction of outdoor substations, 
RCAF Station. Victora B C: Ben Webb Roofing & Insulation Co, reroofing of bldgs, 
11 Works Coy, RCE Work Point Barracks. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Pentagon Construction Co Ltd, improvements to grain elevators; 
Charles Duranceau Ltee, alterations to southern approach of Jacques Cartier Bridge— 
abutments & superstructure for subways; Charles Duranceau Ltee, construction of road, 
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Denonville Ramp, Section 36; Britannia Demolition Ltd, dismantling of towers at grain 
elevator No 1; Paul Bouchard Inc, removal of slabs & footings on site of proposed 
elevator. 


Department of National Revenue 


Gillespie Portage N B: Clinton A Drake, construction of Customs-Excise office bldg 
& warehouse. 


Department of Public Works 


Corner Brook Nfld: The Provincial Constructors Ltd, construction of RCMP 
Officers’ quarters. T'willingate Nfld: E J Clarke, construction of federal bldg. Char- 
lettetown P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP officers’ quarters. 
Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Reginald A Blyth, construction of covehead 
inlet trestle bridge. Souris P E I: The J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Wood Islands 
P E I: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, improvements to ferry terminal. Brule N S: 
F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, *dredging. Carleton Village N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Dartmouth N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, wharf reconstruction, Dept 
of Transport Marine Agency Wharf. Inverness N S: Macdonald & Maclsaac, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment quarters. Merigomish N S: Stanley Mason, *dredging. 
New Waterford N S: Stephens Construction Ltd, addition & alterations to federal bldg. 
Ostrea Lake N S: Naugles Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, wharf extension. Pictou N S: F W 
Digdon & Sons Ltd, *dredging; Central Construction Co, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment quarters. South Ingonish N S: Harriss & Harriss, *dredging. Fredericton N B: 
Dobson Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP married quarters. Douglastown Que: 
Marcel Cauvier & J E Keays, *dredging. Havre Aubert Que: Les Entreprises de 1|’Hst 
Ltee, repairs to wharf. Hull Que: M Pharand Construction, alterations to kitchen, etc, 
National Printing Bureau. Malbaie Que: Beaudin & Couture, wharf repairs. Petite 
Gaspe Que: James S Watt, levelling of wharf. Rigaud Que: Gauthier & Frere, addition 
& alterations to Post Office bldg. St Godefrot Que: Georges K Steele, protection works. 
Essex Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Hamilton Ont: 
Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, harbour imrovements. Kapuskasing Ont: Denis 
Charbonneau, addition & alterations to federal bldg. Lake Simcoe Ont: The Simcoe 
Dock & Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging. Meaford Ont: Intrusion Prepakt Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Moose Factory Ont: Pulsifer Construction Ltd, municipal services improve- 
ments; Universal Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, improvements to municipal services & 
pump house alterations. Ottawa Ont: William D’Aoust Construction Ltd, alterations to 
rooms, “B” bldg; Eagle Ltd, addition to header house, Central Experimental Farm; 
Ed Brunet & Sons Ltd, construction of postal station; The Tower Co Ltd, construction 
of low radiation laboratory, Central Experimental Farm; B Perini & Sons (Canada) Ltd, 
addition to Science Service Laboratory, Central Experimental Farm; Wm D’Aoust 
Construction Ltd, alterations to east gateway, Parliament Hill; Florian Thibault, demo- 
lition of old Supreme Court Bldg; Leopold Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations on 
8rd & 4th floors, “C” bldg; Edgar Dagenais, alterations to Ist & 38rd floors, Canadian 
Bank Note bldg; L Gendron & Fils, installation of water tank, etc, Royal Canadian 
Mint. Pembroke Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of residences, Forest 
Experimental Station. Renfrew Ont: M J Sulphur & Sons Ltd, addition & alterations 
to federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Teperman & Sons Ltd, demolition of bldgs, Post Office 
site. Windsor Ont: Jeff Kearn Ltd, installation of air conditioning system in Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission Bldg. Selkirk Man: Joe’s Co Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Biaine Lake Sask: Johan Lahti, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Esterhazy Sask: Matheson Bros, construction of post office bldg. Estevan Sask: P W 
Graham & Sons Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Fort Qu’Appelle 
Sask: Freoschl & Heisler Ltd, installation of service entrance & conveyor system, Staff 
Quarters Bldg, Indian Hospital. Grayson Sask: Matheson Bros, construction of post 
office bldg. Punnichy Sask: Matheson Bros, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Regina Sask: Waterman-Waterbury Mfg Co Ltd, installation of hot water system «& 
heating controls, RCMP barracks; Vulcan Iron & Engineering Ltd, modifications to 
boiler & oil burning units, RCMP barracks. Swift Current Sask: MacWilliam Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP officers’ quarters. Camrose Alta: Ofrim & 
Ramshaw Bldg Contractors Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Hdmonton 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, relocation & alterations to units, 
Charles Camsell Indian Hospital. Provost Alta: C M Wood Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Burns Lake B C: Sorensen Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
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detachment quarters. Cape Mudge B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, breakwater repairs 
& improvements. Dawson Creek B C: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
federal bldg. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, net weaving slab & launchway 
construction. Massett B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment quarters. Steveston B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. 
Terrace B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Vancouver (False Creek) 
BC: BC Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, *dredging; Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
construction of wharf & floats. Vasseau Lake B C: Allied Builders Ltd, *moving dredge 
PWD 324 & equipment. Yoho National Park B C: Poole Engineering Co Ltd, grading, 
culverts, base course & prime coat, mile 10 to mile 16, Trans-Canada Highway. White- 
horse Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of RCMP married quarters. 


Department of Transport 


Gander-Nfld: Gander Lumber Co Ltd, construction of instrument landing system | 
for runway at airport. Redhead N B: J §S Parker, construction of remote receiver bldg, 
power house & related work. Cape Dogs Que: Joseph Aime Simard, construction of 
dwelling. Casey Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, construction of roads & side- 
walks at airport. Dorval Que: Verona Construction Ltd, installation of water mains & 
sewers at airport; Soulanges Paving Ltd, construction of fence at airport. Pointe 
Natashquan Que: La Construction du Nord Enrg, construction of power house & 
related work. Quebec Que: Union des Carrieres & Pavages Ltee additional development 
at airport. Almonte Ont: Howard R Davey, extension to Monitoring Station & related 
work. Homer Ont: R E Law Crushed Stone Ltd, paving of roadway, Welland Canals. 
Malton Ont: Ramsay Contracting Co Ltd, construction of localizer bldg & related work 
at airport; Fred A Wilson, construction of radio beacon bldg. Windsor Ont: Cart Paving 
Co Ltd, additional development at airport.. Brandon Man: Jaska Construction Ltd, 
construction of omni range bldg & related work., Rivers Man: James Jackson Con- 
struction Ltd, additional development at aerodrome. Moose Jaw Sask: Asphalt Services 
Ltd, additional development at airport. Calgary Alta: Borger Bros Ltd, construction. of 
remote receiver bldg & related work at airport. Clover Bar, Nisku & St Alberta Alta: 
Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of radio beacon bldgs. Smithers B C: Wirtanen 
Electric Co Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities. Vancouver B C: John Laing 
& Son (Canada) Ltd, construction of passenger terminal bldg at airport, Sea Island. 


Prices and the Cost of Living’ 


Consumer Price Index, November 1956 Fresh beef and pork declined seasonally, 
Canada’s consumer price index (1949— while cured pork prices were somewhat 
100) advanced 0:4 per cent from 119-8 to higher. Eggs, grapefruit, bananas and 
120-3 between October and November “omestic-grown vegetables were lower. 
to reach a new high. In November 1955 The shelter index increased fractionally 
the index stood at 116-9. from 183-3 to 133-4 as the rent component 
Increases in the “other commodities and advanced slightly and home-ownership 
services index and, to a lesser degree, in Temained unchanged. The clothing index 
the food index, were responsible for most Was practically unchanged as it declined 
of the latest change in the total index. from 108-5 to 108-4. Women’s wear was 
Higher prices for 1957 models of lower as price decreases for fur coats and 
passenger cars, together with increases for hosiery more than offset increases for other 
theatre admissions, haircuts and hairdress- items. Increases for men’s winter over- | 
ing, some drug items and liquor, resulted coats, shirts and hats, as well as other | 
in the largest monthly movement in this minor changes, moved men’s wear to a 


component of the index in several years higher level. Small price increases were 
as it rose from 121-6 to 122-8. recorded tarathborweat 


The food index moved from 117-4 to A rise in the household operation index 


117-9 as higher prices were reported for 
bread, milk, most canned fruits and vege- from 117-7 to 118-1 resulted from higher 


tables and some fresh imported vegetables, Prices for coal, most items of furniture, 
some utensils and equipment and house- 
*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. hold supplies. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Index 1949=100 


CLOTHING. 


1951 1952 1953 


Group indexes one year earlier were: 
food 113-0, shelter 130-6, clothing 107-9, 
household operation 116°5, and _ other 
commodities and services 118-3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1956 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in nine of the ten regional cities 
between September and October 1956, the 
index for St. John’s registering the only 
decline—0°4 per cent. Increases ranged 
from 0:3 per cent in Saint John and 
Saskatoon-Regina to 0-9 per cent in 
Montreal, compared with an increase of 
0-7 per cent in the Canada index. 

Movements in the food indexes were 
mainly responsible for changes in the total 
indexes. Foods were higher in all nine 
cities where total indexes rose, while the 
food index dropped 2-1 per cent in 
St. John’s, where* the total index declined. 
Prices were higher in most cities for 
canned fruits and vegetables, jam and 
most cuts of pork, while beef was down 
somewhat in a number of cities. Coffee 
again moved upward in most cities. Fresh 
vegetables, with the exception of tomatoes 
and lettuce, were lower in all sections of 
the country. Egg prices showed little 
change, dropping slightly in six cities and 
rising fractionally in the other four. 
Higher fees for doctors, dentists and optical 
care were general in most of the ten cities. 


Index 1949=100 


1955 1956 1957 


Train fares increased in most parts of 
Canada, with the exception of the 
Maritimes. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September and October 
were as follows: Montreal +1-1 to 119-9; 
Ottawa +0-9 to 120-9; Toronto +-0°8 to 
122-5; Edmonton-Calgary +0:7 to 117-5; 
Vancouver +0-7 to 121-2; Winnipeg +-0-6 
to 118-1; Halifax +0:5 to 117-7; Saint 
John +0:4 to 120-0; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0-4 to 117-2; St. John’s —0-4 to 106:9.* 


Wholesale Prices, October 1956 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) remained practically un- 
changed in October, declining 0:1 per cent 
to 227-1 from 227-4 in September. Last 
October the index stood at 220-0. Only 
two of the component groups increased 
over September but five of the remaining 
six were slightly lower. 

The largest decrease as compared with 
September was in non-ferrous metals, 
which receded 1 per cent to 193-3. Three 
of the groups—animal products, textile 
products and wood products—each declined 
0-4 per cent to 235:4, 232-4 and 301-4, 
respectively. Vegetable products showed 
the smallest decline, as lower prices for 
potatoes, onions, corn and oats slightly 
outweighed increases in bread, canned corn 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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and peaches, soya bean oil and No. 1 mixed 
wheat. The non-metallic minerals group 
remained unchanged at 181-3, while iron 
products and chemical products both 
moved higher 0:3 per cent to 248:3 and 
180:4, respectively. 


The composite index of Canadian farm 
product prices at terminal markets (1935- 
39—100) declined 0-9 per cent to 208-0 
from 209-8 in September. The correspond- 
ing movements in the regional indexes 
were from 226°9 to 226-4 for the East and 
from 192-7 to 189-5 for the West. The 
index for field products moved down 0-3 
per cent from 160°3 to 159-9. 


Prices of building materials were 
fractionally higher in October as the index 
of residential building materials (19385-39= 
100) rose from 293-3 to 293:5 and that for 
non-residential building materials (1949= 
100) rose from 129-3 to 129-5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, October 1956 


For the fourth time in five months, the 
United States consumer price index rose 
to a new high in October; it climbed 0-5 
per cent from 117-1 in mid-September to 
117-7 in mid-October (1947-49=100). In 
mid-October 1955 it stood at 114-9. 

Food prices on the average remained 
unchanged for the third consecutive month 


but prices of all other major groups of — 


goods and services advanced. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, September 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) declined from 
102-3 in mid-August to 102-1 in mid- 
September. The latest drop brought the 
index back almost to the 102-0 mark 
recorded for mid-July. Since the index was 


converted to the-new base at the beginning - 


of this year, the highest point reached was 
102-7 in mid-April. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, October 1956* 


Only 10 new stoppages arose out of 
industrial disputes during October, fewer 
than for any month since May 1955. How- 
ever, 30 disputes were carried over from 
September. 

Although the total number of stoppages 
declined, the number of workers involved 
and the time lost during October were both 
somewhat higher than in the previous 
month. 

Two-thirds of the idleness during October 
was caused by six disputes involving: 
textile factory workers at Montmagny and 
at St. Jér6me, Que.; washing machine and 
boiler factory workers at Toronto; 
electrical apparatus factory workers at 
St. Catharines; stevedores and office clerks 
at Port Alfred, Que.; and coal miners in 
the Glace-Bay district. 

Preliminary figures for October 1956 show 
a total of 40 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence involving 15,315 workers with a time 
loss of 133,870 man-working days, com- 
pared with 48 strikes and lockouts in 
September 1956, with 14,069 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 111,200 days. In 
October 1955, there were 24 strikes and 
lockouts, 23,587 workers involved and a 
loss of 384,190 days. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 
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For the first 10 months of 1956, prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 201 strikes 
and lockouts with 86,184 workers involved 
and a loss of 1,204,945 days. In the same 
period in 1955 there were 142 strikes and 
lockouts, 57,108 workers involved and a loss 
of 1,155,265 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
October 1956 was 0-15 per cent of the 
estimated working time; September 1956, 
0-13 per cent; October 1955, 0-44 per cent; 
the first 10 months of 1956, 0-14 per 
cent; and the first 10 months of 1955, 0:13 
per cent. 

The demand for increased wages was a 
factor in 23 of the 40 stoppages in existence 
during October. Of the other disputes, 
five arose over dismissals or suspensions; 
four over causes affecting conditions of 
work; four over union questions; three 
over reduced wages; and one was a 
sympathy stoppage. 

Of the 40 stoppages in existence during 
October, one was settled in favour of the 
workers, six in favour of the employers, 
nine were compromise settlements and three 
were indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the 
end of the month 21 disputes were still in 
existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
eoncerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s 
clothing factory workers at Montreal on 
February 23, 1954; lumber mill workers at 
Saint John, N.B., on May 26, 1955; and 
newspaper printing plant workers at Mont- 
real on April 20, 1955.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government pub- 
lications of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in August 1956 was 215 
and 16 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 231 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress, 42,400 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 164,000 days 
caused. 


Of the 215 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in August, 20, directly 
involving 4,100 workers, arose over demands 
for advances in wages, and 88, directly 
involving 13,000 workers, over other wage 
questions; seven, directly involving 600 
workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 12, directly involving 2,700 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 88, directly 
involving 7,900 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; and 
three, directly involving 900 workers, over 
questions of trade union principle; and 
two, directly involving 2,100 workers, were 
in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 


New Zealand 


The New Zealand Monthly Abstract of 
Statistics for August 1956 reported 16 work 
stoppages resulting from industrial disputes 
during the second quarter of 1956. There 
were 4,496 workers involved and a time 
loss of 8,516 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for September 1956 
show 325 work stoppages resulting from 
labour-management disputes beginning in 
the month, involving 150,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 1,500,000 days. Corre- 
sponding figures for August 1956 were 350 
stoppages, 125,000 workers and a loss of 
3,200,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed ma be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

List No. 100. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Gwet, Rosert D. Safety and Accident 
Prevention. Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1956. 
Pp. 4. Canada at work broadcast No. 615. 


NationaL Sarety Conormss. 48rd, 
Chicago, 1955. 
(The following 25 publications form 
part of the 48rd Congress.) 

2. Communication and Safety, as pre- 
sented in the early morning sessions... 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1956. 
Pp. 28: 

3. Current Safety Topics in Aviation, 
Aeronautical Industries, Aw Transport 
Industry, as presented in sessions of the 
Aeronautical Industries and Air Transport 
Sections... Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1956. Pp. 36. 

4, Current Safety Topics in the Chemical 
Industries, as presented in sessions of the 
Chemical Section... Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1956. Pp. 36. 
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5. Current Safety Topics in the Electrical 
Equipment Industry and Public Utilities, 
as presented in sessions of the Electrical 
Equipment Section and the Public Utilities 
Section ... Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1956. Pp. 32. 

6. Current Safety Topics in the Fertihzer 
Industry, as presented in sessions of the 
Fertilizer Section... Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1956. Pp. 28. 

7. Current Topics in Farm Safety, as 
presented in sessions of the Farm Confer- 
ence... Chicago, National Safety Council, 
1956. Pp. 56. 

8. Current Safety Topics in the Food 
Industry and Meat Packing, Tanning and 
Leather Products Industries, as presented 
in sessions of the Food, Meat Packing, 
Tanning and Leather Products Sections... 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1956. 
Pp. 52. 

9. Current Safety Topics in the Glass 
and Ceramics Industry, as presented in 
sessions of the Glass and Ceramics Section 
... Chicago, National Safety Council, 1956. 
Pp. 8. 

10. Current Safety Topics in Home 
Safety, as presented in sessions of the 
Home Safety Conference ... Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1956. Pp. 56. 

11. Current Topics in Industrial Safety, 
as presented in the subject sessions... 
Chicago, National Safety Council, 1956. 
Pp. 148. 

12. Current Safety Topies in the Mari- 
time Industries, as presented in sessions of 
the Maritime Section... Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1956. Pp. 52. 

13. Current Safety Topics, Metal Prod- 
ucts Industries, Automotive and Machine 
Shop Industries, Power Press and Forging 
Operations, as presented in sessions of the 
Automotive and Machine Shop and Power 
Press and Forging Sections... Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1956. Pp. 24. 

14. Current Safety Topics in the Metals 
Industry, as presented in sessions of the 
Metals Section... Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1956. Pp. 24. 

15. Current Safety Topics in the Mining 
Industry, as presented in sessions of the 
Mining Section ... Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1956. Pp. 40. 

16. Current Safety Topics in the Motor 
Transportation Industry, as presented in 
sessions of the Commercial Vehicle Sec- 
tion... Chicago, National Safety Council, 
1956. Pp. 48. 

17. Current Safety Topics in Occupational 
Health Nursing, as presented in sessions of 
the Occupational Health Nursing Section 
... Chicago, National Safety Council, 1956. 
Pp. 36. 
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18. Current Safety Topics in the Petro- 
leum Industry, as presented in sessions of 
the Petroleum Section ... Chicago, National 
Safety Council, 1956. Pp. 44. 

19. Current Safety Topics in the Printing 
and Publishing Industry, as presented in 
sessions of the Printing and Publishing 
Section ... Chicago, National Safety Coun- 
cil, 1956. Pp. 20. 

20. Current Safety Topics in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, as presented in sessions of 
the Pulp and Paper Section... Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1956. Pp. 44. 

21. Current Safety Topics in the Rubber 
Industry, as presented in sessions of the 
Rubber Section ... Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1956. Pp. 12. 

22. Current Topics in School and College 
Safety, as presented in sessions of the 
School and College Division... Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1956. Pp. 92. 

23. Current Safety Topics in the Tecztile 
Industry, as presented in sessions of the 
Textile Section... Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1956. Pp. 24. 

24. Current Topics in Traffic Safety, as 
presented in sessions of the Traffic Sec- 
tion... Chicago, National Safety Council, 
1956. Pp. 132. 

25. Current Safety Topics in the Transit 
Industry, as presented in sessions of the 
Transit Section ... Chicago, National Safety 
Council, 1956. Pp. 36. 

26. Current Safety Topics in the Wood 
Products Industry, as presented in sessions 
of the Wood Products Section ... Chicago, 
National Safety Council, 1956. 


Annual Reports 

27. CANADA. DrEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Report of the Director of Canadian Voca- 
tional Training for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 31, 1955. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1956. Bp. 23. 

28. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABOUR. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
Branco. The Government Employees 
Compensation Act; Statistical Report: 
1956-1956. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 51. 

29. Great Brrrain. Mrnistry or Lasour 
AND Nationau Survice. Annual Report for 


1955. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 159. 
30. New ZEALAND. CENSUS AND STATIS- 
TIcS DEPARTMENT. Report on Prices, 


Wages and Labour Statistics for the Year 


1954. Wellington, Government Printer, 
1956. Pp. 75. 
Automation 


31. AMmRICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
Conaress or INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
ResparcH Department. Labor looks at 
Automation. Washington, 1956. Pp. 24. 


Discusses some of the problems caused by 
automation. 


32. Van AUKEN, K. G. The Department 
of Labor and Automation Research. Wash- 
ington, US. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1956? Pp. 15. 


Speech delivered before the 
apes Anthropology, Yale University, Dec. 


Society of 


Congresses and Conventions 


33. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABor. 
Report of the Proceedings of the 74th Con- 
vention held at New York City, N.Y., 
December 1 and 2, 1955. Washington, 
1956. Pp. 462. 


34. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. 
AND CoNGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Ramway EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Official Proceedings, 11th Convention, 
March 5th to March 8, 1956. Chicago, 
Illinois. Washington, 1956. Pp. 295. 


35. CONFERENCE ON Minirary MANPOWER, 
WasHincton, D.C., 1955. Proceedings. 
Edited by Raymond F. Howes. Wash- 
ington, American Council on Education, 
195556 Pps: 29. 

The conference, sponsored by the American 
Council on Education, discussed the need for 
an adequate military force and such matters 
as the National Reserve, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, draft deferment, etc. 


36. TrapeEs Union Conaress. Report of 
Proceedings at the 87th Annual Trades 


Union Congress held at....Southport, 
September 6 to 9, 1955. London, 1955. 
Pp. 537. 


Discrimination in Employment 


37. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Change of Heart. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 6. 
Canada at work broadcast No. 617. 

This broadcast is about discrimination in 
employment. 

38. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
The Turning Point. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 6. 
Canada at work broadcast No. 616. 


This broadcast is about discrimination in 
employment. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


39. BritisH Propuctiviry Counciy. Plant 
Maintenance in Aircraft’ Production, an 
Ammonia Plant, Ammunition Filling, 
Biscuit Making, a Box and Carton Factory, 
a Diesel Engine and Boiler Works, Engi- 
neering Workshops, Fertilizer Production, 
Oil Refining, Paperboard Manufacture, a 
Photographic Equipment Factory, Printing 
and Steel Tube Manufacture. London, 
19565 .5Pp. 58. 


This booklet is designed to show the 
advantage of plant maintenance in prevent- 
ing rather than rectifying breakdowns in 
the factory. 


40. Crespin, Guy. Two Case Histories 
in the Belgian Metallurgical Industry con- 
sidered from the Trade Union Standpoint. 
Paris, OEEC, 1956? Pp. 32. 


The object of this pamphlet is “to throw 
light on the reactions of the branches of the 
two trade union confederations towards 
technical developments in their works, the 
attempts made to sound trade union opinion 
on this point, the consequent improvement 
of information given to the staff, and 
schemes for sharing with the workers the 
extra earnings achieved by productivity.” 


41. Errvenon, Jacquzs. A French Shoe 
Factory. Paris, OEEC, 1956? Pp. 24. 


Tells how a small shoe factory was able 
to increase its wages by 40 per cent and at 
the same time reduce its selling price by 
15 per cent by means of joint management- 
employee co-operation. 


42. NationNaAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Industrial Engineering, Organiza- 
tion and Practices, by Michael L. Eby. 
New York, c1956. Pp. 56. 


Industrial engineering includes among 
other things the following: time and motion 
study, methods improvement, production 
standards, wage incentives, plant layout, 
production control, and job evaluation. The 
contents of this study are as follows: Indus- 
trial Engineering Functions; Position in 
Company Organization; Organization of 
Industrial Engineering; Operating Methods; 
Outside Assistance; Budgeting and Account- 
ing; Personnel; and Case Studies. 


43. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
For Best Results ‘C.W.S’ Measures Jobs. 
A Summary of the Co-Operative Wage 
Study for Clerical and Technical Jobs. 
Toronto, 1955. Pp. 4. 


Job Evaluation in 
Paris, OEEC, 1956? 


44, VERMEULEN, AD. 
the Netherlands. 
Pp. 28. 

The introduction of job evaluation in the 
Netherlands and the consequent investiga- 
tion of efficiency in factories revealed many 
shortcomings and resulted in reorganization 
and increased productivity. 


Employment Management 


45. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
County, AND MunicrpaL EMPLOYEES. CIVIL 
Service DrepartMENT. Longevity Pay Pro- 
visions in Several City, County, and State 
Services and in the Federal Government. 
Madison, Wisc., 1956. Pp. 16. 


STATE, 


46. BaAumBAcK, Cuiirrorp Mason. Merit 
and Seniority as Factors in Promotion and 
In-Grade Progression. Iowa City, Bureau 
of Labor Management, College of Com- 
merce, State University of Iowa, 1956. 
Ppw23: 

This report, in part, analyzes arbitrators’ 
decisions in disputes involving the applica- 
tion of merit and seniority clauses in labor 
agreements. 
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47, Buumperc, Mark 8. A Syllabus on 
Work Absence, by Mark S. Blumberg and 
James A. Coffin. Chicago, American 
Medical Association, 1956. Pp. 22. 

Defines, classifies, measures, gives reasons 
for and selects major factors for absence. 


48. Manpvet, Minton M. Recruiting and 
Selecting Office Employees. New York, 
American Management Association, c1956. 
Pp. 175. 


Discusses such selection methods as appli- 
cation blanks, tests, interviews and reference 
inquiries. The author emphasizes the need 
for proper- placement, for picking out 
promotable employees and for choosing the 
right supervisors. 


49, NarionAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Improving Staff and Line Relation- 
ships, by Louis A. Allen. New York, c1956. 
Pp. 99. 

A study and analysis of the staff and line 
relationship currently existing in American 
business and industry based on data 
collected by interviewing over 300 executives 
in 78 different companies. “The line organ- 
ization consists of those divisions and 
departments which are responsible for 
accomplishing the primary objectives of the 
company.” The staff organization “consists 
of those departments and positions which 
exist to provide advice and service to the 
line in helping it to accomplish its objective.” 


50. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarpv. Measuring Salesmen’s Performance, 
by George M. Umemura. New York, c1956. 
ieoy, Gir 

Management measures salesmen’s per- 
formance for the following reasons: (1) to 
determine how much each salesman should 
be paid; (2) to appraise and improve the 
quality of work performed by each sales- 
man; (3) to determine which salesmen 
should be promoted. 


51. PHenan, Vincent Cyriu. Training 
and Apprenticeship in Industry. Ottawa, 
Dept. of Labour, 1956. Pp. 4. Canada at 
work broadcast No. 618. 


52. U.S. Civis Service Commission. A 
Guide for the Placement of the Physically 
Handicapped. 5th ed. Part 4. Positions 
in Iive Technical Agencies: Bureau of 
Mines, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Geological Survey, National Bureau of 


Standards, Weather Bureau. Washington, 
CHO, Meteo, Oey 
Industrial Relations 

53. Atten, ArtTHuR Porter. Industrial 


Relations in the California Aircraft Indus- 
try, by Arthur P. Allen and Betty V. H. 
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Schneider. Berkeley, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, 1956. 
Pp. 59. 


The authors trace the history of industrial 
relations in the California aircraft industry 


from 1935 to the present. Some factors 
which have influenced collective bargaining 
in the industry were the unstable economic 
position of the industry, jurisdictional dis- 
putes between the two major unions, con- 
tinuous turnover of employees and the 
anti-union attitude of many employees. 


54. CaLLoway, Ernest. The Nature and 
Structure of the Collective Bargaining 
Agreement. St. Louis, Research Depart- 
ment, Joint Council of Teamsters No. 18, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
1956. Pp. 34. 

“This extended outline...is part of the 
course of the Basic Leadership class for new 


shop stewards conducted by Teamsters Local 


688. It is intended to serve only as a 
discussion guide...” 


55. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS Center. The- Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Minnesota. 
Minneapolis, c1956. Pp. 32. 

Gives a brief history of the Industrial 
Relations Center, describes some of the 


services provided and outlines the courses 
taught. 


56. Sco NEIpER, Berry V. H. Industrial 
Relations in the Pacific Coast Longshore 
Industry, by Betty V. H. Schneider and 
Abraham Siegel. Berkeley, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1956. Pp. 89. 

Before 1948 there were numerous strikes 
in the West Coast longshore industry. Since 
then the employers and the unions have 


settled their disputes through arbitration 
and by effective collective bargaining. 


Insurance, Unemployment 


57. Unterpercer, 8. Hersert. Guaranteed 
Wage and Supplementary Unemployment 
Pay Plans. Chicago, Commerce Clearing 
House, 1956. Pp. 189. 


Explains what the guaranteed annual wage 
is and mentions some problems that have 
arisen and some proposed solutions. The 
texts of the following plans are given: Ford 
Motor Company and UAW, American Can 
Company and United Steelworkers of 
America, and Continental Can Company, 
Ine. and United Steelworkers of America. 


58. WerMEL, MicuarL T. Postwar 
Changes in California Unemployment Insur- 
ance Experience, 1946-1950 to 1951-1956. 
Pasadena, Industrial Relations Section, 
California Institute of Technology, 1956. 
Pp. 19. 

Shows the nature and extent of changes 
in the California unemployment insurance 
program during the decade after the war. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


59. Ketitey, Winuiam J. ‘Right-to-Work’ 
Laws; Three Moral Studies by an Oblate 
Father (William J. Kelley), an eminent 
Rabbi (Israel Goldstein), a Methodist Dean 
(Walter G. Muelder). Washington, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 1955. 
Pp: 55. 


These articles deal with the question of 
union security. 


60. US. Women’s Burnav. Digest of 
1955 State Legislation of Special Interest 
to Women Workers. Washington, 1956. 
Pp. ak. 


Labour Organization 


61. Lawson, Grorcre W. History of Labor 
in Minnesota. Saint Paul, Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor, 1956. Pp. 623. 

The author was Secretary of the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Labor from 1914 
to January 1, 1954, when he retired and 
was named Secretary Emeritus. 


62. Meany, Grorce. The Trade Union 
Movement in Relation to World Affairs. 
Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 1956. Pp. 3. 
Canada at work broadcast No. 614. 

63. U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
on Lasork AND Pusiic WELFARE. Welfare 
and Pension Plans Investigation. Final 
report of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare submitted by its Sub- 
committee on Welfare and Pension Funds, 
pursuant to S. Res. 225, 83d Congress, and 
S. Res. 40, as extended by S. Res. 200 and 
S. Res. 232, 84th Congress, together with 
supplemental views of Mr. Allott and state- 
ment of Mr. Neely. Washington, GPO, 
1956. Pp. 365. 

“The report summarizes hearings and 
studies of the Subcommittee and staff in 
the field of employee welfare and pension 
plans, and there is included the Sub- 
committee’s conclusions and recommendations 
respecting legislation”’ The Subcommittee 
discusses some of the abuses in the admin- 
istration of the,plans. 


SENATE. REPUBLICAN 
Labor Union Political 
1 Viol: 


64. U.S. Conarzss. 
Poticy CoMMITTEE. 
Expenditures. Washington, 1956. 
(various pagings). 

Under American law the treasurer of a 
political committee, at stated times of the 
year, must file with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives a report listing receipts 
and expenditures and giving certain other 
information. This report contains a tabula- 
tion of the political contributions which the 
principal labor political organizations say 
they made during the years 1953, 1954, and 
the early part of 1955. 


Labouring Classes 


65. InpusTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH 
Association. Proceedings of the Eighth 
Annual Meeting, New York City, December 


28-30, 1955. Edited by L. Reed Tripp. 
Madison, 1956. Pp. 385. 
Partial contents: Major Trends in 


American Trade Union Development, 1933- 
1955. State and Federal Jurisdiction in 
Labor Relations, Unemployment Compensa- 
tion in a Private Enterprise Economy. Are 
Union Practices Monopolistic? Comparative 
Studies of Foreign Labor Movements. Role 
of the Union in Plant. Decision Making in 
Local Unions. 


66. Lipset, Seymour Martin. Social 
Mobility and Urbanization. Berkeley, 1956. 
Pp. 220-228. 

This report suggests that immigrants or 
migrants into large cities take over lower- 
status jobs while those born in the city 
move up in the occupational structure. This 
study is based on the Oakland labor-mobility 
survey conducted among 935 principal wage 
earners by the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, Berkeley in 
1949 and 1950. 


67. Lonpon. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Final Report on the Working of the London 
Docks. London, 1955. Pp. 9. 

The London Chamber of Commerce made 
a survey in order to suggest ways of reduc- 
ing delays to goods passing through ‘the 
London Docks. 


Occupations 


68. CANADA, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
An Analysis of. the. Carpentry Trade. 
Prepared by a National Committee 
appointed by the Department of Labour. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1955. Pp. 54. 

This analysis serves among other things 
as’ a guide to foremen and others who do 
training on the job and as a suggestion for 
programs in industry and for courses of 
study in vocational schools. 


69. Great Britain. CaNTRAL YouTH 
EmpiroyMent Executive. Advertising. 2d 
ed. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 24. 

Discusses positions in the advertising 
profession, personal qualities, educational 
qualifications and professional training and 
openings and salaries. 


70. Great Britain. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EmpitoyMent Executive. Fitters, Turners, 
Machinists. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 36. 

This booklet is intended to inform young 
men about the kind of work that fitters, 
turners and skilled machinists do and to 
answer certain questions about working con- 
ditions in their occupations. 
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71. Great Brirain. Centra YourTH 
EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. Hotel and 
Catering Occupations. 2nd ed. London, 
HMSO, 1956. Pp. 32. 

This pamphlet gives information about 
occupations in hotels, restaurants, hotel 


catering, ships’ catering, training, promotion, 
and working conditions. 


72. GREAT BrivaAIn. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EmpLoyMent Executive. The Orthoptist. 
London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 12. 


An orthoptist investigates and _ treats 
squint and similar forms of eye trouble. 


Older Workers 


73. Cuicaco Heart Association. Pyvob- 
lems of Retirement in Industry. Chicago, 
Chicago Heart Association in Co-operation 
with The Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, c1956. Pp. 64. 

The topics discussed in this pamphlet are: 
postponing premature retirement; when 


should a man be retired? and approaches 
to retirement. 


74. TateTz, PHP. Adjustment to 
Retirement in Rural New York State, by 
Philip Taietz, Gordon F. Streib and Milton 
L. Barron. Ithaca, New York State College 
of Agriculture, 1956. Pp. 32. 


75. US. Bureau oF EMPLOYMENT 
Security. Older Applicants at Public 
Employment Offices, Special Survey, 
November 1954. Washington, 1955. Pp. 33. 

This pamphlet points out that almost one- 
third of the unemployed are more than 45 
years of age and over one-fourth of all job 
applicants at public employment offices are 
in this over-45 group. 


Productivity 


76. CHAPPELL, F.E. Productivity through 
Joint Consultation based on a Study in a 
British Engine Works. Paris, OEEC, 1956? 
Pp 12: 

This report tells about joint consultation 
in effect since July 1948 at the factory of 
Petters Ltd., Staines, England, which manu- 
factures oil and gasoline engines. The works 
council was consulted with a view to increas- 
ing productivity in the firm. 


77. ISUROPEAN CONGRESS ON PRODUCTIVITY 
IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, OSTEND, BELGIUM, 
1955. Proceedings. Ostend, 6-8th July 1955. 
Project No. 245. Paris, European Produc- 
tivity Agency of the OEEC, 1956. 3 Vols. 

Vols. 1 and 2 contain proceedings; Vol. 3 
contains technical annexes. 

The following four topics were discussed: 


1. Vocational and management training to 
increase productivity; 


2. Exchange of experience between firms 
on productivity matters; 
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3. The organization of technical research 
to increase productivity; 

4. Human relations and their role in 
increasing productivity. 


78. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Productivity in Industry; a Round 
Table Discussion. New York, 1956. Pp. 40. 

Contents: The Record since the War, by 
Ewan Clague. Productivity and Wages, by 
John T. Dunlop. Portents for the Future, 
by George G. Hagedorn. 


Vocational Guidance 


79. GreAT Britain. MInistry or LABOUR 
AND’ NatTionAL Service. Careers Guide, 
Opportunities in the Professions and in 
Business Management. London, HMSO, 
1956. Pp. 140. 

This book in intended as a guide to young 
men and women in choosing a professional, 


technical or business career. Over 100 
occupations are briefly discussed. 


80. New Yorxk (City). Boarp or Epuca- 
TION. Guidance in Vocational High Schools. 
New York, 1955. Pp. 57. 

Describes what is done and what is 


planned in orienting new guidance workers 
in New York City vocational high schools. 


81. U.S. Burzeau or EMPLOYMENT 
Security. Job Guide for Young Workers. 
1956-57 ed. Washington, GPO, 1956. 
Pp6ce 

Over 80 jobs are listed with information 
concerning employment prospects, qualifica- 
tions for jobs, duties, opportunities for 
advancement, how and where job is obtained 
and characteristics of job. 


Wages and Hours 


82. CANADA. BurEAU oF _ STarTISTICs. 
Teachers’ Salaries and Qualifications, 1958- 
1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pp. 69. 


83. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND GENERAL WORKERS’ 
Unions. Report on Wages and Conditions 
of Employment in the Pottery Industry of 
Some Countries. Amsterdam, 1956. Pp. 51. 


Deals with wages, collective agreements, 
overtime, shift work, hours, holidays, ete. 
in the pottery industry in several Western 
European countries. There is a section 
dealing with the replies of unions in 11 
countries to a questionnaire on the problem 
of silicosis. 


84. Natrona Orrice MANAGEMENT Agso- 
CIATION. Office Salaries, a Guide to 1956 
Salary Rates. Philadelphia, c1955. Pp. 32. 


This report includes information from 
4,631 companies in 95 cities in the U.S. and 
423 companies in 10 Canadian cities cover- 
ing a total of over 350,000 office clerical 
workers in Canada and the U.S. 


85. OHIO. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
Retations. Ohio Wage-Hour Survey, March 
1955. Columbus, 1956. Pp. 175. 

This survey covers 65,500 workers in 15 
industries. The three major industry groups 
covered are: retail trade, eating and drink- 
ing places and service trades. 


86. US. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Occupational Wage Survey. Washington, 
GPO, 1956. 6 parts. 

Contents: Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif., 
March 1956. Providence, Rhode Island, 
March 1956. Chicago, Illinois, April 1956. 
Portland, Oregon, April 1956. New York, 
New York, April 1956. Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 1956. 


87. US. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Motortruck 
Drivers and Helpers, July 1, 1965. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1956. Pp. 36. 

The information in this report was based 
on union scales in effect on July 1, 1955, 
and covered about 265,000 drivers and 
40,000 helpers in 52 American cities with 
populations of 100,000 or more. 


Women 


88. INTERNATIONAL CENTER OF FREE TRADE 
Unionists in Exmte. Women in Eastern 
Europe. Paris, 1956. Pp. 46. 

Examines the status of women in Albania, 


Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Romania and 
Czechoslovakia. 


89. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR 
Women Workers, HEMELBERG, 1956. Report 
on the International Conference for Women 
Workers... Heidelberg, 24-26 May, 1956. 
Amsterdam, International Federation of 


Industrial Organizations and General 
Workers’ Unions, 1956. 1 Vol. (various 
pagings). 


The conference discussed the question of 
equal pay for equal work among other 
matters relating to women workers. 


Workmen's Compensation 


90. Iraty. NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 
Insunies Insurance Institute. The Com- 
pulsory Insurance of Employment Injuries 
and Occupational Diseases in Italy. Rome, 
1956. Pp. 23. 


Deals with provisions for workmen’s com- 
pensation, accident and health insurance in 
Italy. 


91. OntTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
tion Boarp. Claims for Work Injuries 
settled during 1955; Statistical Report. 
Toronto, 1956. Pp. 38. 


Miscellaneous 


92. CANADA. BurEAU oF STATISTICS. 
The Canadian-Born in the United States. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 36. 

Reviews the trend of emigration from 
Canada to the U.S. in this century and 
describes some of the characteristics of 
Canadians living in the U.S. at the time of 
the 1950 census. 


93. CANADIAN WELFARE Counciu. Health 
Insurance; What are the Issues? Ottawa, 
1956. Pp. 60. 

A survey of the present situation of 
health insurance in Canada. The appen- 
dices contain information on health insur- 
ance plans in Great Britain, New Zealand 
and Scandinavia. 


94. Hammonp, RicHarp JAMES. Food. 
Volume 2. Studies in Administration and 
Control. London, HMSO and Longmans, 
Green 1956. Pp. 835. 


This volume consists of a number of 
monographs falling into three groups: Foods 
mainly home-produced; Emergency and 
Communal Feeding; and, Rationing as an 
Administrative Problem. 


95. INTERNATIONAL CENTER OF FREE TRADE 
UNIONIsSTs IN Exmg. The New Genera- 
tion in Eastern Europe. Paris, 1956. 
Ppoh 


This pamphlet concerns young people, 
whose ages range from twenty to thirty, 
who have grown up under communist regimes 
in Eastern Europe since the War. 


96. New York (City). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. The Check-off of Union Dues in 
Municipal Government, by Sidney W. 
Salsburg. New York, 1956. Pp. 34. 


Summarizes the answers of 321 civic 
officials to a questionnaire sent out to 512 
United States cities having a population of 
25,000 or more persons. 


97. Oi, CHEMICAL AND ATOMIC WORKERS 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. RESEARCH AND 
EpucaTion DEPARTMENT. Steward’s Griev- 
ance Guide. Denver, 1956. Pp. 28. 


This pamphlet is concerned with: (1) 
defining a grievance; (2) showing how to 
get the facts of a grievance; (3) showing 
how to write up a grievance; (4) showing 
how to process grievances. 


98. ORGANIZATION FOR EuROPEAN Eco- 
NomiIc Co-OperRATION. MANPowER Com- 
MITTEE. Demographic Trends in Western 
Europe, 1951-1971; a Report. Paris, 1956. 
2p drow 5p 


Estimates future trends in the population 
of working age in 15 countries. 
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99. Scxrwas, Rosert HE. The Role of the 
Supervisor in Industry. Ottawa, Dept. of 
Labour, 1956. Pp. 3. Canada at work 
broadcast No. 612. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
World 


100. Unirep Nations. 
Economics AND SociAL AFFAIRS. 
Economic Survey, 1955. New York, 1956. 
Pp. 201. 


Decisions of the Umpire 
(Continued from page 1587) 


He stated also that he had not worn a 
hat for the past 25 years and, as he did 
not feel inclined to do otherwise, he had 
decided to leave his job voluntarily rather 
than face a dismissal. 


Commenting on the statements made by 
the claimant in his appeal to the board of 
referees, the employer stated that the 
matter of wearing a hat while on duty had 
been discussed at the station for some 
months prior to the incident; that it was 
the policy of the company to have its 
attendants properly dressed while on duty; 
and that the claimant had been told that 
the cap was just as much a part of the 
uniform as anything else. He stated also 
that the claimant resigned on the Saturday 
evening of March 10 after he had instructed 
him not to report for work on Monday 
morning without his cap. 

The board of referees heard the case in 
——., Ont., on May 18, 1956. The majority 
of the board felt that, while the claimant 
should have complied with the employer’s 
request, the employer showed little tact in 
reprimanding the claimant in the presence 


of customers, and that the circumstances of 
the case justified its decision to reduce the 
period of disqualification from six to three 
weeks. 


From the decision of the board of 
referees, the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire on June 18, 1956. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
have to agree with the majority finding of 
the board of referees. 


I cannot find that the employer’s request 
was unreasonable, or that the claimant’s 
conduct in telling his employer that he 
“hadn’t worn a hat for the last 25 years 
and...had no intention of starting now” 
was not reprehensible. 


That the employer may have contra- 
vened the rules of propriety in taking his 
attendant to task in the presence of 
eustomers and that the whole question was 
not too serious have been taken into con- 
sideration by the board which reduced the 
period of disqualification to three weeks. 

For those reasons the appeal must be 
dismissed. 


ILO Maritime Convention 
(Continued from page 1641) 


food supply and catering service for the 
crews of its sea-going vessels, whether 
publicly or privately owned, which are 
engaged in the transport of cargo and 
passengers for the purpose of trade and 
registered in a territory for which this Con- 
vention is in force”. The Convention then 
lays down ways by which such a proper 
standard may be maintained, including 
framing and enforcement of regulations, 
inspection, certification, training, research, 
education and propaganda. 

Countries ratifying ILO conventions bind 
themselves to observe their provisions and 
to report annually to the ILO on the 


manner in which these provisions are being 
implemented. These reports are subject to 
examination every year by a committee of 
independent experts and by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 1585) 


case of an employee in an occupation 
where a range of rates had been estab- 
lished, the rate actually paid in September 
1956. 


The new orders took effect November 1. 
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Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force. ... 

Table B-1—Labour Income.. 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics. 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance.. 
Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices... 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 22, 1956 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


PaE es Man 
a Canada Nfld. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

PS GHNSEKOR™ cee oinice id File «sk eren oe cise alee 5,773 120 429 1, 623 2,110 1,019 472 
FA PTICMIUUTAL 22s see eriee baw oes 843 > 46 U7 222 377 24 
Non-agriculturall (2549540. 00 -esenoesc 4,930 117 383 1, 452 1, 888 642 448 
UES CIE eae Senger tre of ce eR coe 4,424 100 337 1,265 1,557 807 358 
Agricultural 786 i 44 167 206 345 22 
Non-agricultural.,:.....2.5.7. 0ce5e:. 3, 638 98 293 1,098 1,351 462 336 
LOPE POSE cope a oR Oe ee” eee eee 1,349 20 92 358 553 212 114 

A STIGTUUOLAL: 5 ome dey leas cc oae a sense aa 57 * \e = 16 32 “3 
ONOMASTICHIDUEAL Se cicetete cree scinnece 1,292 19 90 854 537 180 112 
PANagegten sande cn saudaae dlls cae cece 5,778 120 429 1, 623 2,110 1,019 472 
WES i Loe ey a OP A 569 14 44 198 179 101 33 
SAE EE SODERS 2 os cls Frit eau tea eee mitrie 721 19 54 232 244 126 46 
DAE OBIS 9 ooh alales. axel Bix in « se atate 2,645 55 189 743 974 461 223 
Ap — Hany CARR Gaye Pris ihm aan ave aie 1,595 30 120 396 613 286 150 
65 Years ANG OVELs 6 cus pech eieie.raisicid ne 243 J 22 54 100 45 20 

Persons with Jobs 
PAA eA LtS CLOUDBs ofk ites (oir i ele dye. 016. 0.4.0 Hopeless 5, 676 117 419 1,583 2,076 1,014 467 
Males = APS OREO et CAROLE CAT RE 4,344 97 328 1, 233 1,528 803 355 
OMA AEs ee coo aaier sete at Aone aouniee 1,382 20 91 350 548 211 112 
PAST I CULUMT EL aatrstswteta ste tenisicitie. <5) 9-312 4155: 841 Mi 46 170 221 377 24 
NON -Agricul turalecs.. tates Aces nien: 4,835 114 373 1, 413 1, 855 637 443 
stil WV OT MONE, ae eer iale. 2d x Peco nite cals eg 4,455 103 336 1, 285 1,723 604 404 
ee ae al Forces Arto Egon car 3, 252 86 256 959 1,220 432 299 
NSIM ALES sere ioe nae s Messrs avctimaste 1,208 17 80 326 503 172 105 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
HE OL SORES oy yates eictetaiaerelahnvaiaarare naw aise 97 bs 10 40 34 * * 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

LiRSOL COMPA aster ateravel ec acc cinioratore sere 4,979 140 457 1,425 1,602 893 462 
eo Tie BS ee eA ivsek ates han ayaes 923 34 98 237 278 170 106 
[Romina lease ee naire aiveistore seas sigan 4,056 106 359 1,188 1,324 723 356 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


es ae 


Sovurcn: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Sept. 22, 1956 Aug. 18, 1956 Sept. 17, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work (!) Work (!) Work(!) 
TRotallookane fOr WOEK:, o-20ts 41-55 vistenaps 3 < eeapraveys 108 100 110 99 150 135 
WLU OUI ODS sane «.coeya hetiratotein wiareternuexararetere er 97 91 103 93 138 125 
Under 1 month : 44 — 44 _— 66 _— 
VE=nStmonthiser acre arenes crensuee 34 = 37 _ 40 _ 
B= Gian Oh LB, meee eaten ae ee 10 _ 11 _ 14 —_ 
eZ MIAO ENG an. 0s 2 lates ratevridine Madey * =_ * _— 10 —_ 
B= USWOMLIS Wee veins sh rcheuareeseotueretene. ste = _— @ — i — 

ROE AN GLOVER camara. csirten siscicnarta acid he — te _— % -- 
AWor learn arte Pots <td a Notecalon a euateete 11 bd Ve f 12 10 
11a OUPS np acine to braraisiant asics Md ‘g e = z ie 
15 —34ihoure.cowiws eis cme omar a eis rma ~ ie * * ~ * 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the “‘Total”’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B-—Labour Income 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


see Utilities, 
Age tide alae Ainanoe, Supple- 
ees Forestry, Manu- Construc- CO & ences. |) cmnentar 
aoe facturing tion Sonu Qolecing Labour Total 
rapping, picts com 

Mining SREAEDS ment) neo 
1949—Average............, 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950—Average............. 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
1951—Average. ep 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
1952—Average....... 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953—Average...........6. 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954—Average............. 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955—Average............. 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1955—September........... 84 354 94 287 266 38 1,123 
Octoberee ic: soseene 86 354 100 288 264 38 1,131 
November........... 86 354 89 292 268 39 1,128 
December........... 85 357 78 293 265 39 1,117 
1956—January...6......0005 75 349 71 280 263 39 1,077 
Rebriaryen.. ss d.nees 79 358 69 282 264 38 1,090 
March Reise on attiente ae 70 365 70 284 266 39 1,094 
N08 Uh See one 68 371 79 291 277 40 1,126 
Maya, deta ante 78 377 92 301 281 40 1,169 
SUNG 7. Wives aernRee 89 381 105 311 288 41 1,215 
TOL Yaer cacti: 95 382 105 317 281 43 1,223 
AUP UA tHe .seRe aya 98 382R 108R 319 286 43R 1,236R 
September........... 99 386 110 324 299 43 1,261 
ee ee ee ee ee eee 


R: Revised. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At 
er employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment 
of 2,845,412. 


TABLE C-1.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
a Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month —_—_——__—_____—_—__| Average Average 
Employ- Aggregate] Average | Weekly Pranlows Aggregate) Average | Weekly 
pont Weekly |Wagesand|Wagesand vers Weekly |Wagesand|Wagesand 
Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries pate Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries 
$ $ 

PORTA Werage. oso. cscKs bce a. cs 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—A verage...........00.005 99-7 93 -2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average................. 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 4397 
$ObO—A verage....c 2... eokss se 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average................. 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—Average................. 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
O5S—A'verage, . 5. Jes -s-ecce ce 113-4 151-5 133-4 7.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—Average..............00- 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
pe eG pag. eae 112-5 160-1 141-7 60.87 109-3 158-4 144-1 63.34 
OHS ARTY. os cette ns ro oly 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
fig, 6, OS RRR ee a 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 

TT. hn, Syne a: a Se en 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 

pote oc be oe eee 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 
BA cca Bekss ste 6 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 

Se Pet ee < oi 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 

MOLY 2 Bit oo sosseck hace st 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 

UE I Re ee, aaa 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 
eet 5 en SSA See eee 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 

re ons ie, POR e ge oe 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
AOU ees pt -cecus oe 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 

ORE one oe ee es ee 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 137+1 60.29 

OTS DARL See sc coisas acere e lae% 109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
aire ee 8 Bee pte Pes 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 

LE od Ie cee = aoe ae ee 106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 
Dep eee oe ee 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 

MBS AGS. cee sees asses 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 

BOT lia ae et ee 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 

Ee bg 0 SES Rees 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 

PCE Be, Sar eee 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 

Bente Sec ccssesssG cies: 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 

Oi he a Rd a ee 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 
IOUS <0 dnkaeders as 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 

BO NS tee ey pe a 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
ee (ee one ee 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
NEEL see aisicce Piss’ 6 sist 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 

Wear ael Sere. coc cere vie ae 105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 

DTU Rote eo cle arseast yea" 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 

LE ee ie ee, Spee 107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 

Pag Re See 9 ee <a 111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 
DRY Wee ceed avareasca ox 115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63.28 

I a al lacie. Heer ree RA SIA 116-1 166-0 142-3 61.13 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
Sept rs ccrnatecry xine’ 2/4< 0 118-3 169-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 

Geter eee ee 118-5 170-4 143-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 
IntZog ei Ae ich te ene ee 118-2 171-4 144:3 61.97 112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 

IGG, See eaae Fas =e ess 117-9 170:9 144-4 62.02 112-3 166-3 147-2 64.71 

é 

BE ie Aes Ae eee i a Re 114-6 162-2 140-9 60.54 109-8 156-9 142-1 62.47 
geet 2 WM clive. o ache 7h-< 112-3 164-0 145-3 62.43 110-2 164-0 147-9 65.05 
1 UES a DS pt SS oe ee 113-2 167-3 147-1 63.20 112-3 168-5 149-1 65.57 

AGES Sen aac dita hos tae 6 113-5 168-4 147-6 63.43 113-4 171-2 150-1 66.02 

1 BS a esi, Ste RP 115-2 172-3 148-8 63.93 114-1 174-2 151-7 66.70 

PUNE Serat aiceteac was oe 119-7 179-0 148-8 63.93 115-4 175-6 151-1 66.46 
pel vamilicr ie ints creho stsyersis 124-2 187-6 150-3 64.56 118-0 180-6 152-1 66.89 
PANitien ert lsteicincatss oe 125-4 189-9 150°8 64.77 117-9 179-2 151-1 66.44 
Dept akec lene canes <'v.0 slo's 125-5 190-5 151-2 64.94 117-8 179-6 151-6 66.64 
anise Se eee eee eS SS Ee eee 


Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—_AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
(1949 = 100) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
‘ Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
rea a eee | eee ee eee 
Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 =|, 1955 
(a) Provinces 

INGwioun Gland hath van sane rin clrk rice suriceree eit a: 155-8 153-8 144-1 58-48 59-24 55-88 
Princeud ward ISiBnd; pes cuneate asec nee 127-3 122-6 123-6 46-92 48-03 44-41 
INO OO UIEncrsare oareuic a Fc NTcdie ais vig ace tn gti imeneotstsPeve om 106-6 105-9 101-6 53-29 53-42 50-32 
NOW TUNE WO eeteis inimideacutarparaccaniemenararrerst ys 116-7 116-5 111-4 55.95 55.25 51.49 
VOTES CS naarchs nce tibet & SRE IOn Ee hel comer cee rs 125-0 124-2 117-6 62.45 61.95 58.90 
ORT ATION retncnaice. Gua Se rehitian ain ciemertnipd en aut aie 1238-2 124-1 117-0 67.07 67.15 63.47 
Manitoba ceseroncn igor deat ran aie cairn ca eerolner 113-8 113-0 109-6 61.85 61.82 58.60 
NESACOHOWAn ccs ce EAD vlan bain usar aemti cee 130-2 130-7 126-3 63.52 62.48 58.81 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 161-8 162-7 143-8 68.17 67.16 62.66 
British Columbia (including Yukon)............... 131-0 129-0 121-8 70.76 70.94 65.94 
Canada cnet kaon ne are Cotas 125-5 125-4 118-3 64.94 64.77 61.12 
133-6 130-5 131-7 47.17 49.32 45.77 
92-7 92-8 89-7 65.39 64.09 62.46 
120-5 118-4 113-0 52.07 52.48 49.76 
100-7 97-4 96-5 49.36 49.96 49.57 
116-2 116-4 112-5 54.03 53.71 52.00 
MHERBROURE Se Lei < Ohi SARE CORRE Pacer Mhanenn anette 110-9 110-7 104-6 53.99 51.48 50.14 
ATES RLVERSytcacn ecto Onde stem hons mma. Sei 127-3 127-2 111-2 61.56 61.03 59.02 
Deocmond ville, ck enhance cere 75-9 75°5 76:7 55.64 53.37 53.08 
Mian Treen wan niids crete ooo ate Sule atecongraporttt a tet 122-5 120-7 115-8 63.62 63.12 60.38 
OU WH ENS sacar tek rich eesti meee eens 123-2 123-4 117-1 59.85 59.34 57.10 
Star HOLOUT I cca aanee dee voueuth the don Senne Dame U oeela 107-1 106-8 96-6 68.77 68.77 63.50 
Oshawa. . Hearn Mea Se eee seine ten 167-7 174-7 160-2 73.90 73.19 67.41 
Niagara Falls rer Le ORLA Mero LS cae ie OO CS 138-0 132-7 146-0 69.21 69.57 64.35 
DSUs ORtHAMNess: aaah heeemieeT RACER eer aaah 129-5 128-0 119-7 73.71 74.64 70.15 
ARE) gol ee OME EN DS NoRrn AY Siti Bn Mie Ad Re 129-1 128-0 122-3 67.95 68.05 64.91 
11 cant Une) «eee neh tented ARE aris ORM tis ie Seo 114-5 115-2 110-3 70.10 70,28 66.30 
Pa tr OKcheee nick h claceetemencrin 6 et cinnc ee IG 81-3 90-3 84-4 59.39 62.85 59,23 
GHGS oe nes cee ait ahs Rr as © PRI NCE 109-0 110-2 101-1 59.26 58.93 55.56 
PRATT OMe yd SURGE toncted Mara a cera par Oe etenaacnau henna ACs 115-4 116-0 109-4 61.72 60.26 59.70 
UCD UC) Sache Marche RR. “crest mee oie misc cae ane 143-3 140-8 133-5 77.93 78.27 76.69 
EOD GON Fee hk) caratier tltoy Cae ke Deel orn) rca nei rein 117-7 118-3 114-6 61.86 61.18 58.86 
Sarnia, . At ae eRe, nett, pen ae cs apt ie nes 187-3 142-7 126-1 82.98 84.64 74.14 
Windsor. . be AN Eda cic eM Neem tac eae 86-3 107-7 92-5 71.66 71.03 72.26 
Sault Ste. Marie. . Riise tre as Pete) Wes ec eae eine tN 136-2 135-6 122-0 83.48 78.62 73.85 
Ft. William—Pt. Arthur....... Bey teats ROA 118-5 117-6 114:5 66.71 67.14 62.74 
Winnipeg Lee brats Rs akan yin ee 109-4 109-2 107-2 58.41 58.30 56.03 
PROGINS ore Mtiy cc Ate itor une eI cc 122-3 121-9 119-1 60.12 59.86 56.47 
Saskatoon 127-9 127-5 124-3 57.13 56.79 54.86 
i mMOnbonca cs mace ckehctem carn ae 187-5 186-4 165-5 66.20 64.26 60.78 
Calgary ds 163-6 167-4 148-8 62.84 62.05 59.70 
Vancouver......... BP eee : F of 123-2 121°3 113-6 68.12 67.00 63.61 
AVOEGOLUE GAR ee Ah cratic ie aR Six in aT TE Pui BG ne 124-8 121-5 120-0 60.98 61.70 59.56 
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TABLE C-3.—-INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 

Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry (en | 

Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 

1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

BPR NINOER 82 BR cee i CR Tie cl RAM wa shoe « Metuaatnan’ 128-8 128-2 117-4 77.76 77.49 73.34 
(ee OE St, a ee ae 132-4 130-5 121-0 79.86 79.91 76.20 
TG SO eg Ta Se oh ke en NE ee 76-4 77-4 81-5 70.20 69.50 67.99 
pier Senin, cw ents eo cach cas oa eee aoe 184-2 179-8 157-8 83.58 84.06 80.16 
ee on ie en so ee, oe eo ne 113-7 113-8 102-5 77.53 76.81 71.54 
CUES hoy SS Reet OOS Se ne ee ee” 64-9 66-2 66-5 61.06 60.56 59.36 
Rope enina) Tetarr seg Ores Oe 5 RY, cl aiaiats Arssabaly «a 273-4 269-4 221-5 90.33 89.88 83.59 
TEBE SNN aoe  EM 55 te GEM «so 6 Save ate 2 «de 160-2 162-3 147-9 70.35 70.10 66.54 
_ ESTEE Ts 1 oo ae ae ee 117-8 117-9 114-0 66.64 66.44 63.24 
ondary beverage. o8c. 2. o hidetsnti< die ete shoe 123-6 118-8 124-6 56.63 67.51 54.62 
Cau OTOMHOE. ©. 8422. 5. > iE « woe Sao sdk ogee 130-2 130-3 123-3 66.09 66.28 65.33 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. * 181-7 143-1 213-9 40.46 44.37 43.96 
rear StU POGUES, 08> ol. ee ee ec eee 103-4 105-2 106-7 65.25 65.38 62.18 
Bread and other bakery products.......... aes 110-2 110-9 110-0 57.84 57.75 53.74 
PIGCMIS BUG CPACK CTA. 5 oc ips ers «iors 62.04 015 ea cieiee'sinee 99-0 96-9 100-6 49.87 48.67 47.72 
Distilled and malt liquors. ... Passions 114-1 112-4 108-4 75.40 74.45 71.45 
Tobacco and tobacco products 79-6 80-0 78-7 63.94 65.66 62.16 
REIMIDIET SROMIETO cn aso ae <imermen ass ae bdimicieivna 4 ola Gee 116-5 114-6 113-4 66.16 66.06 63.66 
PART DUONG! Ga $305 See, eee wee oe cies avies aye are a 90-1 89-5 87-7 45.77 45.26 44.63 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 94-1 94-1 90-5 43.64 43.27 42.81 
Textile products (except clothing) ................ 86-4 86-6 85-7 53.95 52.36 61.73 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods a ae 90-3 90-4 87-3 51.25 48.75 49.97 
ME OGUCH COCOD is ofc) or AcE cath dalepinee ann devede 74-7 74-4 72-8 51.45 50.90 49.72 
Synthetic textiles and silk .............2s000 83-7 85-2 86-7 61.63 58.99 56,66 
Clothing (textileandfur) ........... Wa Salt Ste 93-8 90-9 93-1 44.14 42.98 42.04 
Men’s clothing........... Biel basi syea.sioticg Fatah siete 102-1 99-4 97-9 43.20 41-53 40.79 
VERIO UVC Gwe os ao ac che nis \eioie veo isie, =~. 0s 92-6 86-5 92-9 46.06 45.14 42.83 
LO Ne PER Se a ee ee ee 80-4 79-2 82-0 43.58 42.53 43.08 
OSE DIGAUC irs 0.500: EOS Se RS She aug s. ae 116-7 117-4 115-4 58.42 57.09 56.59 
Pictwur sini ATES TITUS, 5. canons <.c,0 c4:n.0' 0154 « «28 2-06 121-2 122-8 122-2 59.73 58.48 57.90 
UMAR ETIUR A ste ol OG ON, cena, As odoin SE os « cise 112-8 110-7 108-1 57.70 55.87 55.31 
CWMNEE VOOR DEOGUCIO, ofc. cists vsersinta ns daresins 103-4 105-2 97-7 52.89 52,15 51.79 
Paper products. .......-..e000¢ Se spas Saal esse ats 129-5 128-8 124-4 80.29 80.83 75.84 
Pulp and paper mills................... ere 133-5 133-3 128-8 86.23 86.79 81.16 
Other paper products. . oy ear 119-8 117-7 113-5 64.11 64.36 61.13 
Printing, publishing and allied industries ...... 115-2 115-1 111-7 71.65 71.60 67.40 
Axon rnd steel products: fo5 33 2s. o> no seean owes 112-5 113-5 105-3 75.61 74.40 71.75 
Agricultural implements .... Retain «'a ahaha 45-4 62-9 63-2 68.81 73.73 66.07 
Fabricated and structural steel... _. ie aaa 155-9 152-3 129-9 79.86 79.32 74.72 
Hardware and tools..... , bv tee Starts ara othe 109-5 108-4 103-9 71.80 71.35 66.93 
Heating and cooking appliances. ee ee 110-0 107-4 96-3 64.56 63.00 62.60 
Tron castings. . Fa eegolcdes kh 103-4 104-8 98-7 72,52 72.98 71.87 
Machinery manufacturing. See Ore) ae Ate aes 125-5 123-9 109-5 73.29 71.19 69.06 
Prinary aco AUG SECC Wes «ook. 10.0 y vleate nia.e alata 127-9 126-6 115-4 86.18 82.69 78.81 
BHESL MSTA PrOGUCta! 426 occ ioe occ c oes nee ened 116-8 117-2 114-8 72.23 71.47 72.47 
Transportation i la eb ahatcat Aa aeits epi 130-7 141-2 128-6 73.48 73.57 69.03 
Aircraft and parts. . REO: oe I on 342-7 338-2 315-1 79.34 78.99 75.54 
Motor vehicles..... Do Se A 99-9 138-6 113-2 78.82 77.40 72.61 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories...........+.. 111-2 116-3 119-7 72.05 73.40 67.10 
Railroad and rolling stock bie a tate Fae o otpieheiate 94°8 95-1 84-6 67.06 68.19 61.17 
Shipbuilding and repairing. ; Bere 147-0 150-6 134-0 69.42 67.62 67.19 
Non-ferrous metal products. . pe af 137-7 135-2 128-8 75.86 75.50 73.05 
AVIA TITRA ICO GNCIBD teks aie ose i. 4.cts oR 10 o aiesetaee 143-6 141-0 132-3 70.32 70,58 67.40 
Brass and copper products.............. ae 111-2 110-8 107-3 71.78 69.85 69.47 
Smelting and refining. os wml 165-9 163-1 154-6 82.18 82.08 79.09 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. . boi de setae 155-6 151-9 140°3 72.82 tees 68.68 
Non-metallic mineral products......... site 139-1 140:9 133-1 69.63 69.19 66.66 
Clay products. EE oi j pes 120-0 121-1 115-5 64.76 64.95 62.60 
Glass and glass ‘products. Finca tte ie ote 134-9 138-5 135-5 65.47 65.78 63,29 
Products of petroleum and coal........ de 138-2 139-2 130-4 94,12 94.07 88.73 
Chemical products......... jee 129-7 128-9 124-7 74.10 74.11 70.14 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations uae 115-0 113-9 112-3 68.13 68.41 64.67 
Acids, alkalis and salts. . Ye ee 135-9 135-9 127-7 83.01 82.51 78.43 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.........--. 109-4 107-2 103-6 57.22 57.44 54.81 
Citra itas i, | ee ee eee re eee ee 156-0 156-3 138-9 71.17 70.25 63.44 
Building and structures....... URS ahiaigtsheleratee 163-3 160-7 138-6 77.84 76.63 68.78 
Puildmgh es cc AMAR ATER 166-8 164-7 141-4 76.55 75.07 67.74 
Engineering work.. Fe Rae ANE ECC 143-5 126-0 84.16 84.40 73.91 
Highways, bridges and atreataeehl .donaankte Ae a 144-3 149-2 139-5 59.05 59.20 54.91 
|e ae etre cal Parte aes vee 134-4 134-4 121-6 42.33 42.32 40.21 
Hotels and restaurants... Jn anaemia me 131-9 132-0 118-9 35.25 35.10 34.59 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants. sd ated oe 112-8 113-8 107-1 39.22 39.17 37.61 
IO DNerigera Ieee. aman Dice: 6 84S aa ayr ee dhe 172-0 170-3 152-0 62.76 63.40 58.01 
RU GUISEFIAE COMPOSILEG se, 58.5: 65-05 sewed 103 on en 125-5 125-4 118-3 64.94 64.77 61.11 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


INewlound land): aby wtctaccnnt ones ss shite hes 
INOVa COU Ae oats Usine omiein santas «abate ean anid 


Sas At OHO WAN ie1o.:c recieen oe cltiowinie ine ine oolermetete eve 
Aliporta (a) est n tte ren meen, octane merece 


(in cents) 
Sept. 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept. 1, Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
42-1 42-7 41-4 138-7 137-2 130-6 
42-0 40-9 40-9 132-0 134-9 126-3 
41-9 42-4 41-8 134-2 134-0 129-1 
42-6 41-8 42-7 137-8 137-9 130-4 
40-5 40-7 40-9 160-3 160-0 150-6 
40-5 40-3 40-2 143-5 146-4 137-4 
40-2 40-1 39-9 157-5 156-0 152-0 
40-2 39-7 40-3 155-5 156-2 148-6 
37-9 g 37-5 38-2 180-2 180-2 172-5 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norse:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


= 


AYOEAES Average Average 
Period Warked Hourly Weekly 
Perweale Earnings Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949............ + 42-3 98-6 41-71 
Monthly Average 1950. . an 42-3 103-6 43-82 
Monthly Average 1951.................. 41-8 116-8 48-82 
Monthly Average 1952.............00005 41-5 129-2 53-62 
Monthly Average 1953.................. 41-3 135-8 56-09 
Monthly Average 1954................ ; 40-6 140-8 57-16 
Monthly Average 1955.................. 41-0 144-5 59-25 
Week preceding: 
August Mel Ob Daria cate eezte 40-8 145-1 59-20 
September”), 1950 ...20. crccenosesn xs 41-2 143-8 59-25 
October Wel, 19555 ianacn. week iee ee 41-5 144-8 60-09 
Novembernls 10505 freocs« ndevenn.e 41-7 145-4 60-63 
December 1, 1956) ent etk okenn. 41-6 146-1 60-78 
January LUGS Cee inicas Arateeare.< 41-4* 147°5 61-07* 
Bebriary? = 1, WQ6C hives. ve stews sa 41-2 147°3 60-69 
March RD ep A, 41-3 148-5 61-33 
April T1GO6S Wee cencsh anh oe. 41-1 150-5 61-86 
May A LODGE trata eiberin.e 41-4 151-1 62-56 
June L LOB G Pasties stone ate es care 40-9 151-9 62-13 
July Ti 1966S entra iee 41-2 152-7 62-91 
ANiguBtedl) sl, 1966 Racers cusie entire os 40-9 152-4 62-33 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average Consumer |_ Average 

Weekly Price RealWeekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
105-1 102-9 102-1 
117-0 113-7 102-9 
128-6 116-5 110-4 
134-5 115-5 116°5 
137-0 116-2 117-9 
142-1 116-4 122-0 
141-9 116-4 121-9 
142-1 116-8 121-7 
144-1 116-9 123-3 
145-4 116-9 124-4 
145-7 116-9 124-6 
146-4 1168 125-3 
145-5 116-4 125-0 
147-0 116-4 126-3 
148-3 116-6 127-2 
150-0 116-6 128-6 
149-0 117-8 126-5 
150-8 118-5 127°3 
149-4 119-1 125-4 


Norn: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. : 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39-0 and $57.53. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry 
Sept. 1| Aug. 1|Sept. 1/Sept. 1) Aug. 1 |Sept. 1/Sept. 1) Aug. 1|Sept. 1 
1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 

no. no. no. ets. cts. | cts. $ $ 
BUDA ere eee are cts ees Ce ee Cia Me Sake Since ice 42-7 | 42-6] 48-2 | 172-7 | 172-7 | 160-5 | 73.74 | 73.57 | 69.34 
ORE BAVC ee et oR ere. ech i et 42-6 | 42-6 | 44-1] 180-5 | 180-7 | 164-9 | 76.89 | 76.98 | 72.72 
REONEE cine Samet oink ciclo Meiciamvaias'e ates 42-6 | 41-9 | 45-4 | 153-7 | 154-5 | 139-0 | 65.48 | 64.74] 63.11 
ROGISERMIGURIE Estee cette concise cen 42-6 | 42-8] 43-5 | 191-4'| 191-5 | 178-7 | 81.54 | 81.96 | 77-73 
a om fo2 SNR ANG Sot ooo Soc SS OE id 5 SEAT Ceara 42-1 41-8 40-7 | 163-9 | 164-4 | 155-9 | 69.00 | 68.72 63.45 
7 5S} ees Se Se ER Hee renner 40-9 | 40-4] 39-2 | 146-8 | 148-2 | 147-5 | 60.04 | 59.87 | 57.82 
On ANG NS PINAL EAB cbc sieve guunnes 44-0 | 44-3 | 44-3 | 190-4 | 189-4 | 178-1 | 83.78 | 83.90 | 76.68 
UR) te OA es a 43-8 | 43-9] 43-5 | 157-8 | 157-1 | 150-4 | 69.12 | 68.97 | 65.42 
MERON CUAEIEE “PEE Ren ....s hyo. aeons 41-0 40-8 41-2 | 152-1 | 152-4 | 143-8 | 62.36 | 62.18 59.25 
HOGG GUE WS VELAGES = esc peels cise ate eee 40-8 | 40-9 42-0 | 127-1 | 128-3 | 118-7 | 51.86 | 52.47 | 49.85 
Gat DrOGUCtEL SO .i.5. 1 Scee kee deen 40-4 40-7 39-8 | 154-7 | 154-7 | 152-9 | 62.50 | 62.96 60.85 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 37-8 | 38-2 45-1 97-6 | 102-8 | 91-2 | 36.89 | 39.27 41.13 
Grain mall prod ets... <P ceisigiess.6 deans uae 44-0 43-3 43-4 | 144-1 | 145-9 | 140-0 | 63.40 | 63.17 60.76 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 43-4 | 43-3 | 43-6 | 121-6 | 120-9 | 110-1 | 52.77 | 52.385 | 48.00 
Distilled and malt liquors................. 41-0 | 40-7 | 39-9 | 170-7 | 169-8 | 164-1 | 69.99 | 69.11 | 65.48 
Tobacco and tobacco products............... 40:0 | 41-3 | 40-1 | 148-3 | 150-1 | 145-5 | 59.32 | 61.99 | 58.35 
Rubber productse. 7 asc). lees cece eurtans oes 39-3 39-5 40-8 | 154-9 | 157-2 | 147-8 | 60.88 | 62.09 60.30 
Bea RROr PROGUGS a so Fas cai oe iors: sl te Teton 40-8 | 40-3 | 40-7 | 103-7 | 103-4 | 101-7 | 42.31 | 41.67 | 41.39 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 40-6 40-3 40-4] 99-6 99-5 | 97-8 | 40.44 | 40.10 | 39.51 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 42-3} 41-1 42-5 | 116-2 | 115-1 | 111-8 | 49.15 | 47.31 | 47.52 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... 40-4 | 38-6] 41-4] 117-3 | 115-4 | 118-7 | 47.39 | 44.54 | 47.07 
Woollen! FOORSN. face, accel token ek csicisioane sae 43-5 43-0 43-3 | 107-6 | 107 2 | 104-8 | 46.81 | 46.10 45.38 
Synthetic textiles and silk 44-6 42-8 44-0 | 126-1 | 124-3 | 116-4 | 56.24 | 53.20 52.22 
Clothing (textile’and' fur) Fee tens... accdon. 39-1 37-7 | 38-7 | 102-1 | 101-4] 97-9 | 39.92 | 38.23 37.89 
Men's clothing. 2) ..i:25.5 Jee 6s vents oben 36-7 38-3 | 102-1 | 101-5 96-5 | 39.51 | 37.25 36.96 
Women’s clothing. . eee. one 36-2 37-1 | 109-0 | 108-4 | 103-7 | 40.98 | 39-24 38.47 
PRUE EOONO SAGAN ak Wek Men. Secon 40-8 | 389-7] 40-6) 98-1] 97-1] 96-9 | 40.02 | 38.55 | 39,34 
WNL TRON Bi as cscinin eupneigctsincovasadsleininiay arise 41-7] 41-0] 42-4 | 184-5 | 183-2 | 128-6 | 56.09 | 54.61 | 54.53 
Saw aud planing mille s) a2)... ccs. siceee 50% 40-5 | 39-8] 41-7 | 142-6 | 141-7 | 135-3 | 57.75 | 56.40 | 56.42 
1 fiteg teat 20th aye Oy oe my ke 44-4 43-3 44-1 | 123-9 | 122-1 | 118-6 | 55.01 | 52.87 52.30 
7 Other wood products.....5..500..0c00cedees 42-4 42-5 43-5 | 116-0 | 114-2 | 112-2 | 49.18 | 48.54 48.81 
SEAS DE ATIC REC US ores) snes Coie avo cas tchcfore- ciao isiei ca 42-2 42-6 42-7 | 180-2 | 180-7 | 168-9 | 76.04 | 76.98 72.12 
4 Pulp and paper mills. |... J.cc6in.ccieavenwies 42-5 42-8 42-8 | 192-6 | 193-1 | 180-7 | 81.86 | 82.65 77.34 
Other papersproducte: 0... «2 cog c-se0c cawerns 41-5 42-0 | 42-5 | 140-8 | 140-8 | 132-4 | 58.43 | 59.14 56.27 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... 40-4 | 40-2] 389-9 | 180-2 | 180-0 | 171-4 | 72.80 | 72.36 | 68.39 
*Jron and steel products. ..........0ecessecees 41-8 41-5 42-0 | 174-9 | 172-9 | 164-8 | 73.11 | 71.75 69.22 
Agricultural implements................... 36-9 40-5 40-0 | 163-1 | 173-2 | 155-0 | 60-18 | 70.15 62.00 
Fabricated and structural steel 42-9 | 42-2) 40-7] 175-4 | 175-6 | 166-4 | 75.25 | 74.10 | 67.72 
Hardware and tools............... wave] 41-8 42-0 42-2 | 162-0 | 161-2 | 148-9 | 67.72 | 67.70 62.84 
Heating and cooking appliances. . . Pavel) “42 e4 40-6 | 42-1 | 147-8 | 147-4 | 141-4 | 62.22 | 59.84 | 59.53 
EC ORUGHBIANES ee this te te oe siaesvcle, ole aisle soi 41-7 42-1 43-3 | 168-1 | 168-3 | 162-9 | 70.10 | 70.85 70.54 
Machinery manufacturing.................. 43-1 | 41-9 | 42-1] 164-0 | 163-2 | 157-2 | 70.68 | 68.38 | 66.18 
Primary tron and steel oo sco:.caie swiee ccs 0.0 0 41-3 41-2 41-3 | 202-6 | 194-4 | 184-8 | 83.67 | 80.09 76.32 
Sheet metal products. ....0... cscs cccccenss 41-5 40-8 43-6 | 169-7 | 168-4 | 162-3 | 70.48 | 68.71 70.76 
*Transportation equipment..................45 39°5 40-0 | 38-7 | 175-1 | 174-2 | 166-7 | 69-16 | 69.68 64.51 
PN Te cer EN Co 120 (ne ee 41-5 41-2 41-1 | 179-5 | 178-3 | 173-0 | 74.49 | 73.46 71.10 
DEOL OR NY CU OOB i oie. ais prpccs(eie.shprareieie sles wigivlere.ace 37-0 39-2 36-4 | 195-1 | 183-0 | 178-4 | 72.19 | 71.74 64.94 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 88-4 | 39-9 | 37-5 | 176-2 | 176-0 | 166-9 | 67-66 | 70-22 | 62-59 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 38-6 | 39-0] 37-4 | 170-6 | 171-9 | 160-0 | 65.85 | 67.04 | 59.84 
Shipbuilding and repairing................. 41-7 41-2 41-9 | 163-6 | 163-5 | 159-3 | 68.22 | 67.36 66.75 
*Non-ferrous metal products................+5 41-0] 41-0 41-2 | 174-0 | 173-3 | 168-3 | 71.34 | 71.05 69.34 
PATI PYOAUCUS a s:41 ois. + 3-2 ci0.0 cie'e sc acsioions oe 40-4] 41-0 | 41-4] 147-0 | 147-1 | 145-3 | 59.39 | 60.381 | 60.15 
Brass and copper products 41-4 40-8 42-1 | 161-5 | 159-7 | 155-3 | 66.86 | 65.16 65.38 
Smelting and Tenn... veces ccrsccce ses 41-1 41-0 41-0 | 189-8 | 189-3 | 183-1 | 78.01 | 77.61 75.07 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. 41-3 | 40-9] 41-2) 159-2 | 159-1 | 151-1 | 65.75 | 65.07 | 62.25 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 41-5 41-4 40-5 | 174-6 | 176-3 | 164-1 | 72.46 | 72.99 66.46 
RAGiOs ANG TAGIO PATIG Fie cnidievs dieis sicivee ves 40-2 | 39-9 40-5 | 136-0 | 136-6 | 134-5 | 54.67 | 54.50 | 54.47 
HS URERTCR Siete a ari tcl cydst eye's cP inst eee niete oe 41-0 40-5 | 48-1 | 155-7 | 154-0 | 151-2 | 63.84 | 62.37 65.17 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances} 40-3 40-2 41-4 | 157-0 | 155-6 | 149-1 | 63.27 | 62.55 61.73 
Miscellaneous electrical products........... teal eae G es eae L574 MODSO) |. serine 65.64 | 64.39 |....... 
Vt RG EC CA DO ae aptetae aaialay eto iae las) FSi isa aie ore 42-9 1B lle ct oe DOM Liat lem eects TB SOB NT 2B ul ae tee 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............-. 43:8 | 43-4] 43-9 | 152-4 | 151-6 | 146-0 | 66.75 | 65.79 | 64.09 
CUA WT PLOOMEtB a rack sito isa «o.oo Rha albrasew 43-6 43-2 44-0 | 142-8 | 142-6 | 186-3 | 62.26 | 61.60 59.97 
Glass/and glaas products. ......0...s.snctes 41-9 41-9 42-0 | 149-2 | 148-8 | 145-0 | 62.51 | 62.35 60.90 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 40+1 40-1 40-7 | 208-9 | 207-1 | 195-6 | 88.77 | 88.05 79.61 
Wiemai cal PLOAUCHS cy oss ylectitsere s Fagen es enero 40-9 | 40-8 | 41-2] 161-3 | 160-7 | 152-8 | 65.97 | 65.57 | 62.95 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 41-0 | 41-0 | 40-9 | 129-9 | 129-9 | 126-1 | 53.26 | 538.26 | 51.57 
Acids, alkalis and salts.............seeeees 40-8 | 41-0 | 41-7 | 185-3 | 182-3 | 174-5 | 75.60 | 74.74 | 72.77 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..... 41-4] 41-2 | 41-1] 128-8 | 124-0 | 118-2 | 51.25 | 51.09 | 48.58 
<p Sigal SCI ole yoo ae an ere 41-2| 41-0] 41-2 | 164-3 | 163-6 | 155-9 | 67.69 | 67.08 | 64.23 
Not dirablaeoodie: cnccesienncogaun’s outers 40-9 | 40-6] 41-2 | 139-2 | 140-0 | 131-6 | 56.93 | 56.84] 54.99 
Ganntractign eM sac fog. gtuanngeaee: 43-4 | 43-0] 41-8 | 164-9 | 162-7 | 150-0 | 71.57 | 69.96 | 62.70 
Buildings and structures. ...........+-.+ee08+ 43-4] 48-1 | 41-2 | 178-4 | 176-3 | 162-8 | 77.43 | 75.99 | 67.07 
Highways, bridges and strects............... 43-3 | 42-9| 43-1 | 134-4 | 132-8 | 124-5 | 58.20 | 56.97 | 53.66 
Electric and motor transportation.............. 44-2 | 44-4] 44-7 | 153-0 | 153-2 | 146-2 | 67.63 | 68.02 | 65.35 
RG VACO MMMM is cc seracniate Seay ASiEN aeaysesetorsrovsietenan’ ae re oe ae as oe Ee aa 34.19 
Hotels andnestaurantes...5 0.000 dances sus de sce 40- 1: D . 83 .85 | 34.15 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40-7 40-6 40-2! 85-8! 84-8! 81-8 ! 34.72 | 34.43 | 32.88 


oR IS eae Oa aa Ba A SO Sh 
* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


a Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
‘erio eb 9S wt ah SL ES SE, 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: ; 
Novemabere 11950. 452 sduntlasosces tees: 41,144 13,085 54,229 89,690 57,313 147,003 
INGvembers WilQbIe ae Sates. oneoen 44,820 10, 868 55, 688 94,491 61,017 155,508 
November) Lat052) he. coseacceeanes a 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99,383 49, 258 148,641 
iNovem berm ly G5o + cet. aetasa ag cenee 15, 282 13,058 28,340 144,520 60,997 205,517 
Novem bere tl G54) cnc. gute. scat s 13,724 10,501 24,225 187,123 77,003 264, 126 
Novenibers Je LO5bt.8 <aneiieud sae aces 24,268 14, 665 38,933 136, 620 69,715 206,335 
December 26,895 14,969 41,864 194,478 73,852 268,330 
January 17,986 12,111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
February 18,180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107, 850 504, 492 
March 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526, 836 
April 23,010 15, 668 38,678 428,221 104,745 532,966 
May 35,698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
June 44,157 22,612 66,769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
July 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August 38,195 19,636 57,831 105,417 69,272 174, 689 
September 1, 39,324 22,939 61, 363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October TGLOBC TO) Nie xy, chrenn aes 40,726 21,827 62, 553 97,699 59,502 157,201 
INovembere UelO56iG)e.cueeesrece ence 31,997 17,154 49,151 108,703 65,017 173,720 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


SEPTEMBER 28, 1956 (1) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry Male 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.............................. 2,834 
TDS sc 2 ones Be oe er 10,193 
Mining, oe and Oil Wells 1,361 
UEDA TRS CAE 2 a egal ly Pee eee GN eee meet 806 
RGIS een St Re tons oe, Aces 442 
Non-Metal Mining 30 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand ‘Pitas «i. -c.scceecsesccecetesieed 16 
DURE TRS Ste sco Meee nO PORN rote eS Se a 67 
PUM SUURRCOLEFRIN I oes oe. oe io ofa D hne Gna Ode wea aay Hak 7,598 
Foods and Beverages........... 1,003 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 4 
RES DST POU ROUS eee eh ric i lotcinte ccc nto ntact cies oot en ath 55 
MEGA EEPETOGUCES. ce.oe fees tee Fee Swiss, Sona Weaanwne alten 168 
Textile Products (except clothing)......................... 304 
tophine (textile and far):..). fh Woe. dos oerarv Setsci uisiestediees cakes 393 
NACE ROCICLS SE Ge CER Aare oh clotalw coches & Semcie wa Soeie einets 905 
LEED TESS Br, 06g AT ces he es tae clo an 0 ee ae tee 313 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.................. 253 
Pron aid gs besl Praduchs s,0c Moko oe se) eloeics <6 via anaikalee sis al Lond 
PEraMsporbatwon TiGwipMent «oe seals ceca octecc sive dec vaneree ss 1,168 
Won-Perrous Metal Products: (7. sec... sce ce ccuraee tiene. 346 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies......................-... 572 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...............2.0000e00000: 220 
Produacts\of Petroleum and Coal, os. o- cg ee ccaee caus 63 
Sosa TOG aGas Mae ela os ce Pee ae os atta a alo os Eee 8 228 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries..................-- 226 
PE DHISEPURCIRONR oe eo caaice ee retisemis ated 1 cheese hott neni 7,555 
ES ENEICU MO ONETRCTOLS. ancl aie de eae ae PGs oral Moen ee 5,640 
BHecal rade COntraACtOrsace. fascist seage esi nes sack erences 1,915 
Transportation, Storage and Communication............... 2,204 
Mr AE DOPLALION, © Se P eM ioer hs cor Net roias ois mide ieee Coie ane SOON SE Oe 1,964 
aces Se Re 5 Se a ee 7 ee 97 
MPIEADEA YET CHET OU Pao aes o cysts Alen eapannre wi econ sia is w.1S beg DARI 173 
293 
4,509 
1,715 
2,794 
689 
SCRUM PE en eat oc Meas cinta cfasaRepsiche a 0sa\0.Ficlourcets facesesstncaie Orn iohe 4,313 
Community or Public Service... .. 2.0. ccccrcnenccctcecene 411 
GOMOTAITERE OL VIC Si, 4,0 oni oexle nd Kicks oles tala Sino s.s vane SNE oO 1,680 
ECTEATION MELwACe cee cise es boa ierenian bw ncmulsaiwiesaaae Renee ae 288 
ES SIHICRS ICE VICE se Noma oil oi toes aisle ini bro enarete si plnysleumeieielti s/o bia 763 
AP ET SOUS SET VACE ote oie FIA vinleraleie, Foie ala Supsarers y’eraipiaielarauahe aetsia a Be 1,171 
MS OO AM ro cieia ferrin oreo. crsteteiovaraveieeinppis!' eve esnignbisieayersiter os aha 41,579 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


Female 


1,913 


512 
8,620 


22,137 


Total 


3,081 
10, 202 


Change from 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 27, 1956 (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) 
! Occupational Group 


Live Applications 
for Employment 


Male Female Total 


Male Female Total 


Professional and managerial workers...............- 2,659 958 3,617 
Glericalicworkerss 2.6, sete ee Meat deen 2,224 5,030 7,254 
Roleseworcersnncs, Leute tetel ce: aati ahuneh waceeeete 1, 469 1,956 3,425 
Personal and domestic service workers.............. 1,520 9,425 10,945 
Seamen....... Fig abate. aehera aisha ays charsratate siete ainda arn'e (ean TOs |e ateaceisre tts 18 
AP TACHIGUTS AD OctEGHIN Gia strcc ce cteteceesy al cistsPocaatalauiietasiers 2,458 79 2,537 
Skilled and semiskilled workers.................2.-- 21,118 2,436 23,554 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco)....... 145 28 173 
Mextiles, clothing 6toy-s.... teases. conde sees ans 270 1,747 2,017 
Lumber and lumber products................... 9,877 6 9, 883 
Pulp; paper! (ime. printing)... 00 2) 5..001508 ee es 63 25 88 
Leather and leather products. ...............05- 58 101 159 
Stone, clay and glass products..................: 19 2 21 
Metalworking ent Meee cides chs cchte Shean eee 1,561 35 1,596 
En Sctinecalllen c cteeee ets mow) cb toca nee nee 386 41 427 
Transportation equipment... ..(.......... cece 0 es 13 3 16 
INUininig: Veet a tidivah Seon atontige alan eee Fee arse BAO lee eee: 549 
Construction:..:........ See Ae hs, 5 3 ae ie ctitcan Di 9ST tis Sous 2,987 
Transportation (except seamen)............. a 1,981 24 2,005 
Communications and public utility.......... & 82 1 83 
PACS BnGServilCe wiere te. cic «homie clevs sau eteaeens 383 309 692 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 2,352 84 2,436 
PF OVEMEN Mee re hs. PN ails wi ene Oe CO OF 80 11 91 
PADD LENUICER ere sc aeecteltiutinte Mae atstah ls 2am niet 312 19 Sal 
Uriskitled yonkers sax 35, pits sesinacto mais. scoeare eateries 9,260 1,943 11, 203 
Woodandstobaccos -B in daca nes cokoee ote rete 584 530 1,114 
Lumber and lumber products..............0s005 834 20 854 
Metalworlting g- ..) & Mtictsccacioeers.o scm cactmnemes 431 61 492 
(Gonstvulebions soc eet ihe octet paras aaoeeah ak MOO |e ceeetee 4,790 
Other unskilled workers.............0c00e0eeees 2,621 1,332 3,953 
GAIN DE OTA LD. Fike. oe cecetd top odes nevous wre 40,726 21,827 62,553 


2,843 1,181 4,024 
6,068 19,050 25,118 
2,667 7,679 10,346 
15, 258 9,837 25,095 


305 2 307 
1,177 91 1, 268 
36,302 11,071 47,373 
479 270 749 
1,155 6,430 7,585 
2,677 123 2,800 
467 314 781 
487 578 1,065 
121 37 158 
8,439 774 9,213 
573 717 1,290 
1,286 85 1,871 
B10 a ae eee 361 
5,694 3 5,697 
5, 286 75 5,361 
168 2 170 
1,131 872 2,003 
6,122 560 6,682 
861 225 1,086 
995 6 1,001 
33,079 10,591 43,670 
763 1,472 2,235 
2,518 233 2,751 
4,456 462 4,918 


15,981 8, 423 24) 404 
97,699 | 59,502 | . 157,201 


(:) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1956 


(Source: U.1.C. 757) 


Province and Local Office 


Grand Falls 


Pialiiaxse >. 35..8.e. Posts: 8 teens foo 
SMI CHRS 5.2 Ss HS loos he, Rees tas tig atts 


PRETO Ess 7 hs Se os toe YAR oi aes Sao 


fe ee ee ee, e+ ee eS ere ee 
ELECT he vod 8 70)5 RRR, 2a 2 2S er oe ar 
BidwamnGstOn..,..t eee 6.525 eee pet dete seas es 
Brederieton i. 2 os 5 pon ee eo ee 


Sete cy, 5 ey rn ROR ge. SRE AT. See 


ean MAE cer Oe. or hag Mees ars weds ore 
SAC A e-toc o arate ol eee ales 5 


Dachute ys csc eens ite tees eee re eee se port 


Mégantic........ ip ROE SF) SEO oc eee 
Mont=laurien: te neers cae egy oe os eee ase 5a 
Montmagny........... arnt. NOR See 
Nontredtet ct 554. eds ccoe Week ece rab Monit 
ING WEE ICHITONG BF. ancl gab idin no oat apinaeses 


VE VICTOMY, OUD Fae ite a Meee tes BEERS 
FRODGEV ale trate ch eee: isa cee io er ee eerie FE 


St. Georges Est... .. 25 See ee om oe eS 
Striblvacmthorn see. <a... 5 Rene wee ee Sie. 
(eer! [arr ts Ua osasini Arachne eee eR ame Cee, 


SeptiLicsmi en ck Mem ne as GoM as onmetnr arae 
Shawinigan 2 Alls’. Nae jec ecw .no! Sees atel oanararcaters stele 
SEED UOOKG yey. ce Ae ear a 5 a/he tir tage one SON tage es ee 
orelqnec cere te oa ee ec ah ea aioe 


80257—10 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Live Applications 


@) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 27, | Aug. 30, | Sept. 29, | Sept, 27, | Aug. 30, | Sept. 29, 
1956 1956 if 1956 1956 1955 
847 736 427 2,870 3,432 3,168 
14 29 82 916 956 994 
17 LB Sere gieceerscre 254 282 182 
816 689 345 1,700 2,194 1,992 
582 179 428 685 755 860 
205 121 138 372 386 536 
377 58 290 313 369 324 
1,319 1,298 1,426 7,138 6,844 9,721 
37 22 12 310 233 318 
44 31 25 294 317 285 
768 744 841 2,535 2,425 3,144 
Be ay Senn ae nl hee eee 121 146 179 
265 188 143 477 505 469 
45 51 290 165 98 156 
63 158 17 594 696 1,208 
7 Gil aiea nce ae 155 100 225 
28 34 20 1,714 1,705 2,773 
58 60 70 373 289 479 
7 4 8 400 330 485 
1,836 1,555 1,298 6,301 5,978 7,068 
22 17 396 337 
131 92 46 312 340 366 
36 26 76 262 327 155 
484 230 415 513 418 486 
190 194 15 245 220 172 
570 597 391 1,460 1,460 1,681 
20 12 18 580 481 9 
198 221 246 1,847 1,719 2,624 
30 28 9 361 304 368 
18 11 25 142 108 144 
151 122 40 183 167 196 
19,388 17,319 18,285 43,200 46,366 51, 962 
41 59 281 314 201 
97 86 29 222 272 279 
12 9 8 236 227 192 
315 718 235 421 580 262 
11 2 94 142 115 
726 620 279 405 496 358 
341 106 119 195 307 177 
65 61 57 835 901 831 
93 90 344 313 350 546 
1,405 647 616 187 220 206 
ah Ce a 105 137 113 
45 40 15 738 817 872 
105 | 77 59 932 929 977 
170 105 176 1,000 903 924 
111 89 84 612 521 570 
78 83 22 229 253 229 
3 4 33 185 134 176 
984 1,049 2,767 169 226 213 
198 249 81 920 995 957 
138 90 45 239 436 239 
3 3 24 311 244 180 
14 87 26 66 61 65 
504 244 497 147 287 191 
10 60 7 178 162 230 
5 1 26 223 261 290 
47 28 24 345 381 458 
8.362 7,496 6,567 15, 885 17, 239 22,253 
26 31 173 175 198 
10 22 557 169 155 180 
889 853 894 4,579 4,565 5,956 
248 129 1,561 673 554 349 
55 38 73 483 928 416 
144 119 33 166 202 173 
413 418 249 721 930 760 
15 28 34 176 128 202 
160 136 84 215 230 285 
189 113 107 414 513 491 
444 786 169 445 469 436 
172 45 181 836 703 703 
85 79 109 732 726 823 
45 23 31 509 461 495 
293 43 155 583 646 957 
479 | 115 155 110 211 133 
82 43 83 951 997 1,153 
255 | 248 147 1,456 1,357 1,520 
47 56 43 762 756 652 
55 78 34 533 533 465 
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Quebec—Con. 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Province and Local Office 


PET OISERINTORES boW Me aria arses ara peace ve The 
AVEO ctr tees ante ae Me ata Mes eae 
Valley field . neat 
Victoriaville. 


OER Lt ee. Oe ee, Se, ee 
BTAMPtONl hea Ceti coe oe ee se has Geeta s ns, 
IBTAMULOL Sane cect y eae ea ebaes be tes 
BSTOOKViMlO eas Le teres a5 canto a tnd opiate eran! 


Cobonrg ee. Teter oe. ohn MO ns oa edtheweavns 


(CTS axe Goer PAOD BERR on ttm Mtoemtas seein 
GananOquayyn: sume es mitts Con coe aes 
Goderichiee so .ccc eee ee Ron Hebe Fea 


Raw KESDUIY 2 ahem es cno2 caesar ame eee 
UngersoUneeiaciasiacmeemnt cm ae tect Heer ae ae 
Rapuskasing asst bons ts errant oe ROR ee eae 


EIN ESCOBER tars SRR A ence ier eee Res 
Rarkiandyluakes cope cook week nee Mene : 


INADAHCO NE aha hook: thea: ca setae edict cma 


Ningaravitalls: ee pha. insitect nici eevee ans 
INOFthS BANS nc eM ce soe ee oe ee Sats eee 


ParryvsSOunds dace eee ounce ee ona eee 
PGI DLOKE cco Meehan eR aoa eee 


POterDOLOURD cancels cals fal Soe eee le Rn othe 
PSGt ON ene Attics Maas co eae ee rters 


1 EAST C014. 110 GRERSER IO TES. RUERREE TS COMER, cco ame 
TROUT OWS: 600s AO OL TER wid lon be Raa oee 
Bi MORLARTINGS: it. thao c Ain cence é 
St Thomas : 
Sarnia Me enact ata ca cacree 5 eS oe, See 


Smiths Falls 


Wellandieccrs... t tite Eat AE aa a arene ae ee : 


Da uphingyy s.d nc hes Ge ARS oe ees 


STB et.) he Sec SERENE es Ee es, une 
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Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Live Applications 


(1) Previous | Previous 
onth Year 
Sept. 27, | Aug. 30, | Sept. 29, 
1956 1956 1955 
588 504 911 
535 1,053 328 
148 94 58 
58 78 85 
19,638 19,890 13,161 
162 40 21 
300 214 131 
55 54 19 
133 122 61 
81 53 61 
69 116 180 
37 33 29 
4 9 7 
362 479 267 
i0 13 30 
63 27 16 
215 187 162 
32 48 14 
59 70 4 
811 464 241 
123 109 206 
12 21 10 
34 62 19 
140 197 141 
1,197 1,281 907 
15 21 17 
17 387 43 
426 528 52 
159 211 72 
159 146 198 
448 321 155 
218 203 155 
56 56 31 
45 57 65 
47 69 17 
961 1,354 694 
44 33 14 
12 28 5 
353 331 301 
270 208 100 
85 68 75 
296 223 185 
38 46 60 
220 222° 98 
RP aly) 1,200 1,175 
78 81 41 
2 4 5 
335 345 273 
47 63 28 
314 160 41 
16 16 7 
923 909 275 
30 35 is 
42 27 123 
25 39 9 
154 143 118 
144 497 82 
132 168 82 
517 446 192 
55 211 23 
56 20 20 
10 15 18 
89 72 24 
4 6 2 
413 524 174 
309 177 66 
5,939 5,770 4,602 
94 73 96 
88 50 38 
18 16 18 
110 103 85 
348 321 197 
280 288 443 
21 50 34 
4,542 4,261 2,298 
412 432 224 
52 53 13 
158 170 51 
84 93 33 
43 65 3 
3,793 3,448 1,974 


(1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Sept, 27, | Aug. 30, | Sept. 29, 


1956 1956 1955 


1,236 1,388 1,640 
576 622 624 
586 785 725 
643 537 522 

66,777 | 67,033 69, 041 
101 97 83 
711 689 710 
461 462 721 
156 153 238 
252 353 264 

2,191 1,865 1,344 

129 119 159 

73 79 95 
757 992 590 
499 410 333 
251 343 496 
1,027 1,058 1,352 
2 256 302 
57 72 103 
608 550 598 
537 377 285 
107 94 90 
146 200 236 
606 644 735 

5, 456 5,814 4,514 
210 156 243 
192 156 217 
115 119 201 
106 129 190 
626 569 751 
264 275 337 
622 771 1,092 
399 542 289 
435 294 554 

57 66 108 
1,936 1,848 2,213 
8 175 275 
152 134 183 
1,244 1,328 1,092 
457 558 

326 298 492 
253 455 116 
259 334 362 

6,504 2,619 7, 665 

2,094 1,989 2,248 
508 490 541 

57 42 110 
490 449 633 
87 128 132 

1,135 989 1,338 
100 110 98 
537 526 783 
255 230 207 
179 142 295 
116 117 268 

1,915 1,859 1,721 
278 309 453 
722 804 861 
520 544 669 
228 118 297 

48 42 99 
111 119 247 
246 336 289 
189 240 613 
787 795 1,045, 
450 520 756 
13,419 | 14,383 16,895 
5 370 
138 153 243 
250 295 162 
399 389 559 
762 1,021 898 

11,353 | 18,849 5,765 
327 32 180 

6,119 6, 748 8, 966 
339 385 
116 130 257 
108 89 151 
215 230 350 

34 36 46 

5,307 5,878 7,669 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Live Applications 


Province and Local Office () Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 27, | Aug. 30, | Sept. 29, | Sept, 27, | Aug. 30, | Sept. 29, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Saskatchewan 25739 3,401 1,144 2,973 3,179 4,307 
Estevan 294 225 40 67 35 73 
Moose Jaw 468 514 168 305 286 450 
North Battleford 172 230 48 211 196 249 
Prince Albert 179 155 90 405 412 554 
Re Saar Sie Po ots ea umes 643 694 302 815 891 1,075 
Saskatoon 472 824 303 737 880 1,170 
Swift Current 145 409 93 106 114 153 
Weyburn. 73 135 42 36 48 Uf 
Yorkton.... 293 215 58 291 317 506 
PIDETEaS: Ses ee eek ee , 6,539 6,105 4,213 4,740 5,137 7,347 
Blairmore..... Bo en =e 8 Se oe 112 89 19 107 90 174 
CRUE ch inet So Ae Re a UAE ap a Or i 1,665 1,585 ately 1,891 1,903 2,745 
eOrPamBeler: a5 ede hes eters Meo eRe cider ean wisls 49 69 29 102 151 139 
RATIONS ctor fore eos wn aes ooo te ose s/o 2,759 2,394 2,311 1,776 2,103 2,992 
Bat BS eee coer etic ee ee, ee ee 1,065 1,131 94 88 104 109 
MSOC DEIR RC cig EE, 5 n= TEs os ON oe a Miia neice « 412 316 343 358 363 512 
Medseine TASS faa fe...ce eesti cns Wase itch chris a «is 271 294 141 266 235 422 
PCC CRLE Peer, ele 2 aoa ee alae cae ae 206 227 99 152 188 254 
TELE RUS Fe a a 5,123 6,619 4,339 16,398 16, 623 18,828 
QiStirr oes ae ee ee eae ee ee an ee 106 81 6 417 380 666 
reg Po 7 See ONE ee a er 56 134 47 222 237 276 
CORR EOPIC. eran Ge cee s «Shear see ie aes ar arare =)6 te: 310 50 46 33 120 121 158 
MAROON MORI Cele n 5 oy. aa ent ors axe wae aceite rs 182 137 19 39 38 122 
SUN ee a ai hw a Me oe arn ee oes Ie woe 156 172 82 270 541 335 
AITIGODE sein oe oS OG oon CE news is 160 334 153 198 214 284 
SOWA ere Pe a ey ear Ih 40 747 203 155 229 160 
SICUP EE nae ot eee Seer aa - OO naM ear ehenaes, E 214 HOB, Sremiac een 142 TION rae ieee 
Miaamion (Git gieeeee sere eee ieee te ee 29 40 44 236 273 295 
MAGI eee ae EE RCS See xem coe a 52 59 60 455 798 900 
GING My acies ca ctckraw i ore Sia hss yO aterennes re Neier 65 96 23 178 150 189 
DoW NVES LINING LON», Were HA udev e tiers arelemree ee 364 360 156 2,403 2,189 2,266 
DP ERTUUC CORES oo Gris co I REIT 6 woke EDI cosas nelson 'e 45 34 25 123 154 122 
pati eM Leta ech Sees oes ARIS Se CO ere PTE TE 104 94 53 226 249 309 
Prince George. . 327 370 236 378 349 440 
Prince Rupert. . 123 149 461 229 222 353 
Princeton... ...2.0553¢ 15 20 21 54 44 55 
SS REI Fe Some Ie, SRA po A RN Ee oa 23 28 39 181 337 215 
i ad FS PERI. ACTA ae PR EE a 2,416 2,661 2,055 8,517 8, 293 9, 662 
WENO a eee ran nuciin cee Ceoiancecncs «© 71 110 167 177 144 151 
OLN sr he pres ie ads FER ge ao se ys wee 435 434 350 1,603 1,488 1,679 
Whitehorse sivas, pars ctv te erotrerenrcraes eanwicie stern 90 105 52 75 63 191 
CETTE TE ee Ar Rae ee Ae a Ie ae ee ee 62,553 61,363 47,019 | 157,201 | 162,095 181, 268 
CES RE OF Re cee ee OR Ara 40,726 39, 324 28,794 97,699 101,718 117,723 
ROTH RNCR 75: ele SM Cea ate ates cess chm Nae v.02 21,827 22,039 18, 225 59, 502 60,377 63,545 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1951—1956 
Year Total Male Female | Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Region Region Region Region Region 
918, 238 655, 933 262,305 68, 895 223,979 332,499 196,754 96,111 
980, 507 677,777 302,730 84,640 251,744 320, 684 207,569 115,870 
993, 406 661, 167 332, 239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 112,271 
861,588 545, 452 316,136 67, 893 209, 394 277,417 175,199 131,685 
953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343 , 456 178,015 142,116 
1955 (9 months).............-. 719,169 | 479.454 | 239,715 | 50,560 | 167,355 | 254,866 | 134,397] 111,991 
1956 (9 months)......... 2.0.06 806,175 | 580,149 | 226,026 | 52,881 | 192,791] 290,212 | 161,401} 108,890 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated 


Average Cc Number 
Number of Ponahe ‘a & Weeks Paid Amount of 
Province Beneficiaries Initial andl (Disability days Benefit 
Per Week* R i in Brackets) Paid 
in knoe 3 
thousands) aun 
Newioundiandlt dence. ecce mee atc cos sin 2-0 500 7,679 (444) 152, 688 
Prince Hdward Islandienc.: cin Seige ine dels s eee 4 91 1,648 (189) 27,848 
ING yay SCOtIa wean: mein, Cae cei eer heen 8 1,678 18,088 (1,788) 319, 633 
ING WAS LUDS WiC. cet cee ree lreee eae evan Tee 4-3 1,238 16,306 (1,582) 302,784 
(Dil oevolateen ee Se Ro meee Nie reed ee bream een Benen en act 29-7 10, 263 112,784 (24,719) 2,000,917 
CORCATLO Mager Ae tien ee tina one TS Le ee 41-9 21,503 159, 154 (18, 923) 3,173,787 
iN EAU KON OT coy Se SPP RED Ske cae nace CRT Sc ected 3-9 915 14, 688 (2,231) 257,146 
Saskatchewan ann eae caw Sem oe arteries are ers 1-7 408 6,615 (1,040) 115, 605 
PAD ET Ga pers ioe See eo RRs ae IRE iOS OR 2-6 891 9,872 (1,553) 183, 118 
Birrtishi@owmibiaen asain Gi spain eeie seo 7:8 3, 153 29,727 (4, 957) 554,177 
Total, Canada, September, 1956.............. 99-1 40,640 376,561 (57,426) 7,087,703 
Total, Canada, August, 1956.................. 102- 53, 182 451,725 (71, 695) 8,170,564 
Total, Canada, September, 1955............ 109-2 61.203 | 2,705,587 (66,932 )t 8,180,068 
* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


+ Days. 
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4 
TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 


FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX 
. AND PROVINCE, SEPTEMBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 7 Sept. 30, 
Province and Sex 1955 
Total | 1 2 3-4 | 5&8 | 912 | 18-16 | 17-20 | 935" | Total 

GANA DAS 2 ree -ucteaels sca 128, 440*| 31,151 | 14,338 | 14,981 | 20,300 | 11,701 8,906 6,801 | 20,262 | 145,419 

Male Rectan da ee rs 80,987 | 21,306 | 10,027 | 10,121 | 18,111 6,053 4,533 3,769 | 12,067 96, 434 

Female... 55s scene cos,0 47, 453 9,845 4,311 4,860 7,189 5, 648 4,373 3, 032 8,195 48,985 

Newfoundland............... 2,854 608 297 280 419 288 226 208 528 2,912 

Male xeeaeen cic cet then 2,449 533 276 247 357 246 196 182 412 2,607 

MemMaAlG Fe. s anes sare~ 405 75 21 33 62 42 30 26 116 305 

Prince Edward Island........ 528 95 45 49 68 83 61 47 80 561 

Malet Stauihs sans Se eRe Sans 335 67 30 30 44 57 40 26 41 389 

ett AC se cin ARS 193 28 15 19 24 26 21 21 39 172 

Lvi3 616 790 951 700 634 539 1,218 8,793 

1,347 494 626 732 534 492 413 923 7,292 

366 122 164 219 166 142 126 295 1,501 

1,296 552 604 856 615 535 488 858 5,960 

992 427 463 587 413 396 354 570 4,575 

304 125 141 269 202 139 134 288 1,385 

9,456 3,539 4,097 5, 042 3,766 2,982 2,087 5,992 44,974 

6,251 2,162 2, 400 2,693 1,765 1,271 3,181 28, 233 

3,205 1,377 1,697 2,349 2,001 e718 1,41 2,811 16,741 

13,530 7,454 7,108 | 10,232 4,345 3,172 2,356 7,353 54, 103 

9,618 5,676 5,290 7,470 2,199 1,554 1,257 4,499 35, 554 

3,912 ayes) 1,818 2,762 2,146 1,618 1,099 2,854 18,549 

871 291 417 610 469 341 269 1,168 5,777 

375 114 188 231 191 137 145 624 3,313 

496 177 229 379 278 204 124 544 2,464 

270 230 169 282 217 150 122 533 2,921 

115 98 72 122 73 56 54 316 1,682 

155 132 97 160 144 94 68 217 1,239 

683 321 409 434 272 201 155 705 6,059 

327 186 268 227 135 97 94 464 4,259 

356 135 141 207 137 104 61 241 1,800 

2,629 993 1, 058 1, 406 946 604 530 1, 827 13,359 

1,681 564 537 648 440 294 268 1,037 8,530 

948 429 521 758 506 310 262 790 4,829 


* This total, which includes disability claimants, is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time and 
temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims 
Local Offices Pending at End of Month 
Erovauee Total | Entitled 


Not 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled | Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 


INemioundlands: fitorAe ste de se slates ess 1,015 708 307 957 593 364 381 
Prince Edward Island: ..52:...4.c0.ens Bes 176 102 74 188 135 53 38 
EN OWNS COUIB iy rec cio ations aire ite a8 3,355 2,085 1,270 3,339 2,385 954 900 
NeW IE TUns WICken 5 fscpilnc cGn aden tee 2,379 1,494 885 2,344 1,640 704 662 
Quebec k hot Pe. a res eee oe 17,497 11,097 6,400 16, 608 11,647 4,961 5,038 
OT UATIO er Miele, ce 4 s¥e chro cls Meow eae vec’ 31,085 20,642 10, 443 31,077 24, 845 6, 232 8,889 
Manitoba....... ar cate Medex Meee sera 1,717 1,151 566 1,677 1,140 537 260 
HaskatChowanceic. cm sncshidce'y Sates msyee tres 772 542 230 733 478 255 156 
FAM berber cae necle seats dic dees fees ape 1,543 987 556 1,538 1,056 482 346 
British Colum bidity. daekern.a.2 ae heads 5, 468 3,462 2,006 4,999 3,476 1,523 1,532 

Total, Canada, September, 1956 65,007 42,270 22. TON, 63,460 47,395 16,065 18, 202 

Total, Canada, August, 1956..... an 74,992 45, 498 29,494 78,394 59, 900 18.494 16,655 

Total, Canada, September, 1955 87, 562 52,465 35,097 87,158 68, 556 18, 602 20,116 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 14,053. 


7 In addition, 14,143 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,136 were special requests not granted and 716 
were appeals by claimants. There were 1,876 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
AGB ipa A USSG ash ras Geeie sc 5 cere te RR eRe ee ao eRe oe 3,412,000 3, 244,300 167,700 
September............ ay * 3, 456, 000 3,303, 200 152, 800 
October.... 3,457,000 3,311, 600 145, 400 
ING VODA DER rn ior inten ir abies heh ate ate an totic. Perce ianeceh na he eae 3,469, 000 3,305, 900 163, 100 
MD ECEMD ENS aittcmne.t aur onk dete Ming a Ne ace MAC Re ree ee eee ‘ 3,517,000 3,297,200 219, 800 
ROE CU Oh 17h a oc a or ae eee on | hE a tien ee eee Dye fo See : 3,600, 000 8,211,900 388, 1007 
fT aA Bip i AR ee ROR 3 BE Si EL eters acpiy: Ame Gs anda Oo Whe 3,613,000 3,136, 100 476, 900f 
Mareh........ BA gies Ken OSE Srabat eager IOI RN Pre aera 3, 666, 000 3,155,000 511, 000f 
Hite) dL naan ost iQ GRE CRD ARATE -uariete meucet dito at Par eee Soe hese ne 3,675, 000 3, 163,900 511, 1007 

ERS ee mre has LR Atoka d ir cate chore Liisrae MURS ee een 3,502,000 3,209,900 292,100 

UT els od And a gen Mi ira CRG RRS Aras oop try. Cir ae 8 Sue eit Foe os 3,519, 000 3,330, 100 188, 900 

TT NCAR i Oe Ra ie ee ya Der PAA eee ae e SRE Rise Bets) 5b, 3,601, 000 3, 465.000 136.000 
MEME several Riemer aa soe gs tiers oreo Male atte et eee eR eee Not available} Not available] Not available 


_ * Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. The series 
prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 


+ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


: 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
. Household | Commodi- 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ties and 

Services 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
116-5 1168 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
115-9 111-0 129-2 107°8 116-1 117-8 
116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
116-4 112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 
116-6 109-7 131-9 108-7 116-6 120-1 
116-6 109-3 132-1 108-8 116-5 120-5 
117-8 112-5 132-6 108-6 116-7 120-6 
118-5 114-4 132-7 108-6 116-7 121-1 
119-1 115-9 133-0 108-4 116-8 121-3 
119-0 115-5 133-1 108-4 117+1 121-4 
Ostobemet Be colin «ieil. Goss sack 119-8 117-4 133-3 108-5 117-7 121-6 


TABLE F-2.—_CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 

mes October, | Septem- | October, | Food | Shelter | Clothing |Gooration ee 

1955 || ber, 1956) 1956 ge. 

(1) St. John’s, Nfld...........- 104-8 107-3 106-9 102-7 110-1 100-2 105-7 115-9 
lalifans ta s.alone aot Sue tive 114-9 117-2 117-7 111-2 126-8 115-2 121-6 121-2 
Saint Johnie: ww. s4.. 0s Prorat: 117-8 119-6 120-0 115-6 130-3 116-8 119-1 124-8 
IM ontrenlts <arinoreeecumsitumd 117-0 118-8 119-9 119-2 138-2 107-2 115-2 121-2 
Ghikeewaae state) tberteci xt 117-7 120-0 120-9 116-2 139-9 111-4 116-0 124-7 
ED GONG oe Mesias cio 119-4 121-7 122-5 116-6 149-0 111-4 117-2 123-0 
Winnipeg’ cyte tae vaccr Poses 116-6 117+5 118-1 114-9 128-2 113-2 114-1 121-8 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 115-5 116-8 117-2 117-0 118-1 115-0 117-8 117-2 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 115-2 116-8 117-5 115-9 121-2 112-7 118-3 120-2 
/ ALICOUV CR MATER loses a 118-5 120-5 121-2 118-5 128-9 112-5 128-4 121-6 


N.B.—Indexes above measure precentage changes in: prices overtime in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUAR Y-OCTOBER 1955, 19567 
» 


Number of Strikes Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Gann Com- Th Peet 
Wee Wiedtones ae aie isaton ce Bs iad 
Month Month Days eee / 
1956* 
{ERED Caine eae gee NERS oS et eae uae 13} 13 17,335t 17,335 338,340 0-38 
Mepnuary co hataer ns: aka o eee peeks 12 22 3, 884 20,144 234,795 0-27 
Marcher: Pome tects corte yas wis Gain 12 22 2,324 3,243 16,875 0-02 | 
JNO tage Se ee i ce 4 20 2, 500 2,772 10,050 0-01 
INTE A Seiad oy ee el 29 33 16, 420 17, 855 136,510 0-16 
SLT ge Bae ae ern 23 36 9,576 16,815 77,775 0-09 | 
[TUR Rane Siok 8 Rr ath ul Me 32 39 8,260 9.193 57,820 0-07 
INTIS aE fiun, Sh alt Be, bak RR ged 32 52 9,387 13, 463 87,710 0-10 
Septem bores aa were ieee seme ee 24 48 9,631 14,069 111,200 0-13 
Wletobense mse tes ects eee acne 10 40 6, 867 15,315 133, 870 0-15 
Cumulatives) 072 ne eee 201 OT 6,184 1,204, 945 0-14 
1955 | 
SAMMATY Ace cate: Be One a. Se 18} 18 12,1794 12,179 218, 985 0-25 ae | 
MlCDEUAKY Ove wn ee ey. cee aoe 5 12 346 2,83 20, 669 0-02 
Manchin. att ctee som ie ete ee 7 13 1,778 2,297 15, 752 0-02 : 
SNS ST cc Ro pea | 16 21 1,821 2,656 25,369 0-03 
IM say tern oe eee ar te 9 17 2,237 3, 200 40,500 0-05 
Panes ac ees | eC ee 24 32 5,216 6,730 47,510 0-05 
Tas ee exe We tba a ey ees Oh: 19 33 7,869 10,924 95,975 0-11 | 
ATi tigt tet meh oem ces eerste ae 15 26 2,501 6,449 92,225 0-11 | 
September....... Popa a mirc cere erin’ 17 34 18,583 23,176 214,090 0-24 
GEO De RAM TE shyt mene eas 12 24 4,578 23, 587 384, 190 0-44 : 
Cumulativiessmaeinis ss. cles = a 142. 57,108. "1,155,265. 0:18 


* Preliminary figures. 
{ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


1 The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not ofter encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded . 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six | 
or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records 
include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain 
information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small 
number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, OCTOBER 1956 (‘) 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation |———————————__| In Man- Date Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish- Work Working | Began 
ments Orkele Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1956 


Mintne— 
Gold miners, ui 36 140 | July 12 |For a union agreement providing 
Sullivan, Que. for increased wages, reduced 
hours, non-wage benefits and 
union security, and alleged 
discrimination in dismissal of 
two workers; concluded by 
October 5; mine closed down; 
indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Flour mill workers, 1 185 4,000 | Aug. 8 |For a new agreement providing 
Humberstone,Ont. for increased wages, time-and- 


one-half for Saturday work and 
improved welfare plan, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 

Boots and Shoes 


(Leather )— (3) 
Shoe factory 1 20 520 | Sept. 13 |For a separate agreement pro- 
workers, viding for increased wages, 
Quebec, Que. closed shop and fringe benefits, 
following reference to arbi- 
tration board; concluded Octo- 
ber 30; conciliation; compro- 
mise. 
Shoe factory 1 75 1,950 | Sept. 19 |For a new agreement providing 
workers, for increased wages and fringe 
L’Assomption, benefits, following conciliation; 
Que. unconcluded. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— ; 
Hosiery, factory i 93 1,000 | July 16 |Protest against shut-down of 
workers, two knitting machines with 
St. Jean, Que. lay-off of five workers; con- 


cluded October 13; negotia- 
tions and partial return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Cotton, jute and 1 26 570 | July 17 For a new agreement providing 
paper bag factory for increased wages in textile 
workers, department to parity with 

Vancouver, B.C. paper department, following 


reference to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


Textile factory, 1 353 9,000 | July 30 |For a new agreement providing 
workers, is for increased wages, adjust- 
Montmagny, Que. ment of job classifications and 


other changes, following refer- 
ence to arbitration board; un- 


concluded. 
Textile factory 1 40 1,000 | Aug. 14 |Protesting elimination of pro- 
workers, duction bonus; unconcluded. 
Ste. Rose, Que. 
Carpet factory 1 218 4,700 | Aug. 23 |For a new agreement providing 
workers for increased wages, reduced 
Brantford, Ont. hours from 45 to 40 per week 


with same take-home pay and 
other changes, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, OCTOBER 1956 (?) | 


Se lle 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Paciistey ay eee rien Sanches Le a eae oe Particulars(?) | 
and Locality stablish- orking egan | 
qaents Workers Days | 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1956—Continued 


Textile and knitted 
goods factory 
workers, 

St. Jerome, Que. 


Printing and Publishing- 
Printing plant 
workers, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Planing mill workers, 
Marlboro, Kinuso, 
Barrhead and 
Blueridge, Alta. 


Metal Products— 
Hydraulic equipment 
factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Electro-plating 
factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Metal pad factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Steel fabricators and 
erectors, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Foundry workers, 
Port Colborne, 
Ont. 


Washing machine 
and boiler factory 
workers, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


Motor vehicle 
factory workers, 
Windsor, Ont. 
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ee 
742 


138 


€) 
78 


30 


22 
19 


550 


560 


2,000 


15,000 


1, 240 


2,000 


500 


480 


450 


7,700 


1,000 


12,700 


5, 600 


8,000 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept. 2 


Sept. £ 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


28 


31 


14 


21 


23 


24 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and other 
changes, following reference to 
arbitration board; unconcluded 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, union shop 
and check-off, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
concluded October 12; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


For a union agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 54 to 48 per week 
with same take-home pay and 
union security, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of workers following 
decertification of union; un- 
concluded. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of workers; unconclud- 
ed. 


For union recognition, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


Protesting 6-month suspension 
of union officer for infraction 
of rules; concluded October 19; 
return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


For a new agreement providing 
for improved pension plan and 
for seniority rights, and pro- 
testing dismissal of a worker 
off on extended sick leave; 
concluded by October 11; 
negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and co- 
operative wage study, pending 
report of conciliation board; 
concluded October 15; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Tor a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and co- 
operative wage study, pending 
report of conciliation board; 
concluded October 15; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


Protest against new work stand- 
ards; concluded October 4; 


return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, OCTOBER 1956 (') 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Tachi Occupation RE STaN oi awe hoe Particulars (*) 
and Locality stablish- orking egan 
ments | Workers | “pays 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1956—Continued 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Resin and plastic 
factory workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 
Que. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and 
Structures— 
Electricians and 
helpers, 
Kitimat, B.C. 


Miscellaneous— 


Tunnel, dam and — 


road construction 
workers, 
Garibaldi, 
Squamish and 
West Portal, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic UTILITIEs— 
Water— 
Stevedores and 
office clerks, 
Port Alfred, Que. 


TRADE— 

Soft drink route 
salesmen and 
warehousemen, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Soft drink routé 
salesmen and 
warehousemen, 

Sydney, N.S. 


Builders supplies 
jobbers, 
Jasper Place? Alta. 


Butchers, 
Joliette, Que. 


Department store 
clerks, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


SERVICE— 

Business and Personal—} 
Hotel employees, 

Leamington, Ont. 


(°) 
274 


400 
(®) 
86 


6 


11 


16 


41 


14 


6, 500 


350 


5, 000 


22,500 


200 


300 


130 


1,065 


350 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


July 


24 


28 


12 


27 


. 22 


27 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 42 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay, job 
reclassification and fringe bene- 
fits; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages retroactive 
to April 1, 1956 and pay for 
nine statutory holidays, fol- 
lowing reference to conciliation 
board; concluded October 2; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Inter-union dispute as to bar- 
gaining agency; concluded by 
October 22; return of workers 
and replacement; in favour of 
employers. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbi- 
tration board in new agreement 
under negotiations; concluded 
October 31; negotiations com- 
promise. 


For a union agreement providing 
for increased wages, following 
conciliation; unconcluded. 


For union recognition and agree- 
ment providing for increased 
wages and union security; 
later information indicates con- 
cluded August 11 when plant 
sold; indefinite. 


For a union agreement providing 
for increased wages, non-wage 
benefits and union security, 
following reference to arbi- 
tration board; unconcluded. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of union officer; un- 
concluded. 


For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for in- 
creased wages in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; un- 
concluded. 


For union recognition and agree- 
ment, following conciliation; 
unconcluded. 
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; TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, OCTOBER 1956 (') 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ; In Man- Date Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish- Workers Working | Began 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to October 1956—Concluded 


Garage mechanics 4 28 80 | Aug. 9 |For a new agreement providing 
and helpers, for increased wages, union shop 
Courtenay, B.C. and pay for additional statu- 


tory holiday, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
concluded October 3; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1956 


Mininc— (2) J 

Coal miners, 1 200 200 | Oct. 3 |For payment for full shift when 
Springhill, N.S. fall of stone stopped operations; 
concluded October 3; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, 1 838 5,800 | Oct. 18 |Dispute re cleaning off wall on 
Glace Bay, N.S. contract instead of datal rates; 
concluded October 26; concili- 
ation and return of workers 
pending investigation; indefi- 

nite. 
Coal miners, 8 LE 5,500 | Oct. 23 |Sympathy with strike of miners 
Glace Bay and at Glace Bay, Oct. 18; con- 
district, N.S. cluded October 25; conciliation 
and return of workers pending 

investigation; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 

Cigar and cigarette 1 211 4,600 | Oct. 1 |For a new agreement providing 
factory workers, for increased wages and other 
Montreal, Que. changes, pending reference to 
arbitration board; unconclu- 

ded. 

Metal Products— 

Furnace factory 1 180 2,400 | Oct. 12 |Protesting alleged speed-up and 
workers, reduced wines unconcluded. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 


Concrete block and 1 75 800 | Oct. 10 |For union recognition and agree- 
sewer pipe factory ment; partial return of work- 
workers, ers; unconcluded. 

Ottawa, Ont. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and 
Structures— (29) 
Electricians and 6 16 125 | Oct. 18 |For a new agreement providing 
helpers, for increased wages, pay for 
Kamloops, B.C. six instead of three statutory 


holidays and extension of va- 
cation plan, following reference 
to conciliation board; conclu- 
ded October 29; negotiations; 


compromise. 
M iscellaneo us— ‘ 
Pipe line construction 1 90 250 | Oct. 23 |Dispute over payment of report- 
machine operators ing pay; concluded October 25; 
and mechanics, negotiations compromise. 


Hope, B.C. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, OCTOBER 1956 (*) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish Working 
stablish- orking 
ehte Workers Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During October 1956—Concluded 


TRADE— 

Tire and rubber 
goods warehouse- 
men, 

Vancouver, B.C. 


SERVICE— 

Business and Personal— 
Beverage room 
employees, 

Toronto, Ont. 


1 10 50 


120 


Oct. 


Oct. 


25 


to 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, following 
reference to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


For a union agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 48 to 44 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
union shop and other changes, 
following conciliation; conclu- 
ded October 15; replacement; 
in favour of employer. 


(4) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 10 indirectly affected; (4) 167 indirectly affected; (*) 56 indirectly affected; (°) 54 indirectly 
affected; (7) 4,700 indirectly affected; (8) 78 indirectly affected; (®) 250 indirectly affected; (1°) 7 


indirectly affected. 
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Here’s VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only a Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics 


v 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
(A form is provided on the facing page) 


Vv 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LaBour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 


Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (Iinglish or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 


Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a 


copy. 
Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956 


Collective Agreements in Hospitals, October 
1955 


Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1954. 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 


Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 


10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 


(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 


Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 


25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 


Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 


15 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada © 


Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in-Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing in- 
dustries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, foods and beverages, 
fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in construction, 
transportation, trade and service industries 
are also included. 


50 cents a copy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 


10 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 


Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 


10centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 


This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
method of operation. 


15centsacopy. (English or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically) 


A series of publications prepared in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in ex- 
plaining different aspects of labour to 
prospective immigrants. Fifth edition 
(August 1, 1955) contains information on 
general economic conditions, employment, 
fair employment practices legislation, educa- 
tion, apprenticeship and vocational training, 
professional personnel, labour unions and col- 
lective bargaining, wage rates, hours of work 
and working conditions, prices, and social 
security measures. 


10 cents a copy. (English only) 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 


15centsacopy. (English). 


PLAN NOW... 


..to have your renovation, remodelling, 
repairs, interior decoration, and 
maintenance done during the winter 
months when skilled workers and 
materials are available 


Join your 


Community Campaign 


to 
INCREASE WINTER WORK 


and 


COMBAT SEASONAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


For information, call your 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


us 


INDEX 


Absenteeism: 


Canada 


less time loss by older workers through 
absenteeism—findings of committee of 
Health League of Canada, 1495. 


Accident Prevention: 


Canada 


Conference on Prevention of Work Acci- 
dents in Government Departments and 
Crown Agencies sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Labour and Civil Service 
Commission, 675. 


United Kingdom 


1954 report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
529. 


Accidents: 
1955 report of Director-General of I.L.0O. 
on industrial injuries, 287. 


Canada 


fatalities during first quarter of 1956, 835; 
during second quarter of 1956, 1264. 
fatalities during fourth quarter of 1955, 
409. 
fatal industrial accident in 1955, 523. 
Civil Service accident claims in 1955-56 
reported by Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, 497. 
statistics re federal government employees, 
163, 963, 1118, 1233, 1359, 1495. 
Alta: amended regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1572; activi- 
ties of clinic for rehabilitation of 
injured workmen, opened by Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 1397. 
accident prevention regulations under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 302, 
424: accident-prevention regulations 
for oil and gas well-drilling, etc., under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 881; 
Labour-Management Safety Confer- 
ence held by paper industry, 374. 
amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1151; regulations 
under Building Trades Protection Act 
re prevention of accidents in construc- 
tion and excavation work, 1039. 
amendment to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1028. 


86825—14 


B.C. 


Man.: 


N5S.: 


Accidents—Con. 


Ont.: annual safety conference of I.A.P.A., 
800; Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.) requests amendment to Labour 
Relations Act, 379-80. 

amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1289; regulations 
under Mining Act provide for estab- 
lishment of mine rescue stations, 883. 


Que.: 


- United Kingdom 


1954 report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
527. 
See also Workmen’s Compensation. 


Adams, K.C., Editor, United Mine Workers’ 


Journal: 
death of, 962. 


Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power: 


meeting of, 391. 

“The Outlook for Professional Manpower” 
extracts from address by J. P. Francis, 
Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, 393. 


Affiliation: 
See Labour Unity. 


Aged Persons: 
See Older Workers. 


Agencies: 


See Older Workers. 


Agreements: 
can companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 


signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 


Canada 


affiliation agreement between Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada and 
National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, 163. 
companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 


can 
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Agreements—Con. 


Agreements—C on. 
Canada—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


summary of agreements under Industrial 
Standards Acts, 85, 869, 1145, 1567. 

summary of agreements under Collective 
Agreement Act (Quebec), 84, 295, 720, 
869, 1145, 1566. 

changes in wage rates under Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec, 720. 

collective bargaining in hotel industry— 
analysis of agreements, 867. 

conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 

continuation of federal-provincial farm 
‘labour agreements, 69. 

despite altered status, Mine-Mill union 
retains rights—decision of Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, 628. 

grievances arising under labour contracts 
—proceedings of 85th annual meeting 
of Employer-Employee Relations Con- 
ference of C.M.A., 994. 

Hansard reference to Canada—USS.R. 
trade agreement, 504; to certification 
of unions under I.R.D.I. Act, 503. 

merger of Ontario Hydro Employees’ 
Association with National Union of 
Public Service Employees (C.C. of 
IER Pk 

non-railway collective agreements cover- 
ing 1,000 or more employees, 1283. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1560; in 
1954, 78; in 1954-11, 298. 

provisions of agreement between C.L.C. 
and Office Employees’ International 
Union, 795. 

recent changes in wage rates and other 
conditions of work—study of recent 
collective agreements, 717. 

resolution adopted at 28rd meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council 
re vocational schools’ assistance agree- 
ment, 275. 

St. Lawrence Seaway and St. Lawrence 
Power Projects—terms of agreement 
between Labour Relations Association 
and Allied Construction Council, 1498. 

6l-cent package won by employees of 
Marmoraton Mining Company, 
Marmora, Ont., members of U.S.W.A., 
et 

Steleo and steelworkers (Hamilton) sign 
two-year contract providing wage 
increases and fringe benefits, 956. 


s.u.b. plans in collective agreements nego- 
tiated between Studebaker-Packard of 
Canada Limited, General Motors of 
Canada, and United Automobile 
Workers, 515, 516; Continental Can 
Company of America and United 
Steelworkers of America, 515, 517; 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Libby 
Owens Ford and United’ Glass 
Workers, 515, 518. 

Teamsters and Mine Mill sign mutual | 
assistance pact, 27. | 

two-year contracts covering office workers ; 
and hourly-rated employees signed by © 
Ford of Canada and U.A.W., 959. 

wage increases and other benefits won by ' 
four paper manufacturing plants in | 
two-year labour agreements, 369. | 

wage increases provided in five-year con- - 
tract signed by Canadian General | 
Electric and employees, U.E.R.M.W.A,, 
497. 


Alta.: recommendation of Federation oF | 


Labour re Rand Formula, 1262; 
summary of agreement under Indugs ‘ 
trial Standards Act, 1567. | 


B.C.: provisions of two-year agreement | 


between Bakery and Confectionery ~ 
Workers’ International Union and | 
Canadian Bakeries Limited, and seven . 
other bakery firms, 626; resolution | 
adopted by Federation of Labour ' 
(C.C..of Ix). re Ts and 1.G.-G.C. of im 
merger, 31; Supreme Court holds that 
company did not violate terms of — 
agreement in refusing to dismiss 
employee for failure to join union or 
pay membership dues, 190. 


Man.: provisions of Public Schools Act, 


723, 1147-1148. 


N.B.: amendment to Labour Relations Act 


sought by N.B. Federation of Labour, 
1254; summary of agreements under 
Industrial Standards Act, 1567. 


N.S.: summary of agreements under Indus- 


trial Standards Act, 85, 1567 


Ont.: American Newspaper Guild will limit 


contracts between publishers and | 
locals to two-year duration, 964; 
Court of Appeal rules courts may 
review decision of arbitration board 
established under collective agreement, 
1155; despite altered status, Mine- 
Mill union retains rights—decision of 
Labour Relations Board, 628; High 
Court rules decisions of arbitration 
board set up by collective agreement 
not reviewable by courts, 877; mass 
overtime refusal while negotiations in 


y 


INDEX 
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Agreements—C on. 
Ont.—Con. 


progress, ruled illegal strike, 1116; 
merger of Ontario Hydro Employees’ 
Association with National Union of 
Public Service Employees (C.C. of 
L.), 27; 6l-cent package won by 
employees of Marmoraton Mining 
Company, Marmora, Ont., members 
of U.S.W.A., 1111; summary of agree- 
ments under Industrial Standards Act, 
85, 1145, 1567; teachers and board 
agree to future arbitration in disputes 
—provision of agreement between 
Port Arthur Board of Education and 
Teachers’ Federation, 21; unions may 
seek legislation permitting right to 
strike during life of agreement, 21. 

Que.: approval of merger agreement between 
Federation of Labour and Federa- 
tion of Industrial Unions, 1384; recom- 
mendation of Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) re collective agree- 
ments, 28; resolution re collective 
agreements, adopted at convention of 
Quebec Federation of Labour, 1386; 
summary of agreements under Collec- 
tive Agreement Act, 84, 295, 720, 869, 
1145, 1566; Superior Court finds that 
check-off clause in collective agree- 
ment is invalid under Quebec law, 
1579. 


Sask.: merger terms approved by Saskatoon 


labour councils, 797; Saskatchewan 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) seeks merger with Sas- 
katchewan Federation of Labour (C.C. 
of L.), 30; summary of agreements 
under Industrial Standards Act, 85, 
869. 


U.S.A. 


AF. of L-C.1.0. merger consummated— 
amalgamation of major segments of 
organized labour in United States 
effected at convention, 56. 

campaigns forkidding compulsory union 
membership agreements planned by 
National “Right-to-Work” Committee, 
686. 

can companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 

clauses to protect public utility workers 
against job displacement by automa- 
tion, won by two unions—Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and Utility Workers Union 
of America, 953. 
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Agreements—C on. 


US.A—Con. 
collective agreement under Railway 
Labour Act  valid—decision of 


Supreme Court, 621. 

convention to effect merger between 
United Packinghouse Workers Union 
and Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, cancelled, 629. 

11 railway unions sign 38-year agreement, 
1497. 

fringe and wage benefits equal to steel 
industry provided under three-year 
agreement between Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and U.S.W.A., 1116. 

hiring preference to men 40 years of age 
and over given under terms of agree- 
ment reached between United Plant 
Guard Workers of America and 
Detroit industrial police firm, 1495. 

merger of American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees 
(AF. of L.) and Government Civic 
Employees Organizing Committee 
(C.1.0.), 964. 

most major agreements run two years or 
more, 1024. 

1955 hourly wage increase granted under 
collective agreements in N. Y. State 
averaged 7.3 cents, 1144. 

one-year contract signed between U.M.W.A. 
and Bituminous Coal Operators Asso- 
ciation, 1364. 

preferential hiring pact signed by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
National Contractors Association, 490. 

provisions of four-year agreement signed 
by N.Y. local of International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 1117. 

settlement of jurisdictional dispute between 
United Steelworkers of America and 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, 625. 

7-year no-strike pact signed by 4 locals 
of International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company, 799. 

s.u.b. plans amended by new 3-year agree- 
ments between American Can Com- 
pany and Continental Can Company, 
and the United Steelworkers, 1365. 

s.u.b. plans in automobile industry allow 
short work weeks, 262. 

su.b. provisions in .contracts reached 
between U.A.W. and _ Studebaker 
Packard Corporation and Willys 
Motors, Inc., 19. 

Supreme Court rules that union shop 
agreement under Railway Labour Act 
not invalidated by “right-to-work” 
law, 1035. 
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Agreements—Con. 


US.A—Con. 


three-year no-strike pact ends steel strike 
—provisions of new contract, 956. 

wage increase provisions shown in survey 
of collective agreements, 1145. 

withdrawal of International Longshore- 
men’s Association from “working 
alliance” with . . . International Bro- 
therhood of Teamsters, 491. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 
: Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act: 

Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 856. 

Association of Lake Carriers, and employees 
(Great Lakes and St. Lawrence shipp- 
ing), 626. 

Association of Lake Carriers, Port Colborne, 
(Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited; 
Colonial Steamships Limited and Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited), and 
employees, 626, 856. 

Association of Lake Carriers, Port Colborne 
(Canada Steamship Lines Limited; 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company Limited; N. M. 
Paterson and Sons Limited; Colonial 
Steamships Limited; Misener Hold- 
ings Limited; Hall Corporation of 
Canada Limited; Norris Transporta- 
tion Company Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company; and Beacons- 
field Steamships Limited), and 
employees, 626, 856. 

Atlantic Broadcasters Limited (Radio 
Station CJFX), Antigonish, N.S., and 
certain employees, 292. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River, and certain employees, 77. 

Buntain and Bell Company Limited, Char- 
lottetown, and certain employees, 77. 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 854. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and 
certain employees, 541, 854. 

Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 541. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions, includ- 
ing Newfoundland District), and cer- 
tain employees, 1025. 

Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry 
Service), 854, 1025. 

Canadian National Railways 
Accounting Office), and 
employees, 77. 


(Regional 
certain 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 


Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 


Canadian National Railways; Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany; Ontario Northland Railway; 
and Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway, and certain employees, 856. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, and | 
certain employees, 416. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
certain employees (on SS. Princess | 
Helene), 180. 

Canadian Pacific 
Limited, Winnipeg 
certain employees, 548. 

Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited, and 
certain employees, 1025, 1405. ; 

Clarke Steamships Limited, Montreal; 
Albert G. Baker Limited, Quebec; 
Quebec Terminals Limited, Quebec, 
and certain employees, 1025. 

Dominion Coal Company, Limited, A. T. 
O’Leary and Company, S. Cunard 
and Company, Limited, and R. E. 
Archibald Company, Limited, Halifax, 
and certain employees, 292. 


Transport Company, I 
(C:P.R.) anger | 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, Halifax, and certain 
employees, 292. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 


Limited, Montreal, and certain 
employees, 1136. 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Port Hope, and employees, 1025. 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited; 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; Canada Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited; Western Stevedoring 
Company Limited; Victoria-Vancouver 
Stevedoring Company Limited; and 
certain employees, 1406. 

Expressway Truck Lines (Canada) Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 415. 
Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and _ certain 

employees, 541. 

Holden Sand and Gravel Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 856. 

Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX), Peterborough, 
and certain employees, 1137. 

La Tribune Limitée (Radio Station CHLT), 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 
1546. 

Minshull Storage and Van Lines, Halifax, 
and certain employees, 1405. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association Li- 
mited (coal and salt boats), St. John’s, 
and certain employees, 1136. 


Agreements 


INDEX VII 


Resulting from Proceedings 
Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act—Con. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
(general cargo operators), St. John’s, 
and certain employees, 1136. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited (Newfoundland Coal Com- 
pany Limited), and employees, 854. 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, and certain employees, 1405. 

Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax (Canadian 
National Hotels Limited), and certain 
employees, 1137. 

Ontario Northland Railways, and certain 
employees, 77. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, 
certain employees, 292. 

Quebec and Ontario Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, and certain 
employees, 684. 

St. Charles Transportation 
Limited, Quebec, and 
employees, 686. 

Sherbrooke Telegram Printing and Publish- 
ing Company (Radio Station CKTS), 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 
1545. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
and employees, 856. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Saint 
John, N.B., and certain employees, 
292. 

Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, and 
Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 1546. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines and _ certain 
employees, 854, 1025, 1136. 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited (C.N.R. 
and C.P.R.), and certain employees, 
Hie 

Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, 
and certain employees, 415. 


and 


Company 
certain 


Agricultural Implements: 


lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., in Canada and the United 
States, studied by U.A.W., 794. 


Canada 
Hansard reference to lay-offs in farm 
implement and automotive indus- 


tries, 802. 


Agriculture: 
text of recommendation concerning voca- 
tional training in agriculture, adopted 
at 89th Conference of I.L.0., 1013. 
Third International Congress of the 
International Catholic Secretariat for 


Technologists, Agriculturists and 
Economists, held at Montallegro, 
Italy, 376. 

Canada 


Co-operation in Canada—23rd annual edition 
(1954) issued by Department of Agri- 
culture, 377. 

farm income up 13 per cent over 1955, 
1367. 

farm cash income down in 1955, 160, 491. 

no prospect in 1956 to end of farming 
depression, 160. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1561; in 
1946, 1953, and 1954, 79. 

report on agricultural training in Sas- 
katchewan, to 23rd meeting of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 275. 

shift in job opportunities from agriculture 
to industry, 428. 

13th federal-provincial farm labour con- 
ference, 63. 

working and lving conditions in agricul- 

ture —bulletin issued by Federal 

Department of Labour, 19. 

recommendations of Federation of 

Labour (C.C. of L.) re grain market- 

ing, 31. 

P.E.I.: recommendations of Labour Council 
(C.C. of I), 502. 


BGs 


U.S.A. 


more farmers’ wives working away from 
home, 1128. 

1955 farm income down, 491. 

price to farmer drops, handling costs of 
food rise, 160. 

recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.1.0. con- 
tained in economic report, 378. 


Agriculture, Department of: 


Credit Unions in Canada, 1954—published 
by Economies Division, 748. 


Air Transportation: 


Canada 


C.L.C. to seek national control of, 644. 

wage claim of employee of Department of 
Transport at Gander Airport, Nfld., 
dismissed by Exchequer Court of 
Canada, 1413. 


Vill 
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Aircraft Manufacturing: 


Canada 


Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing 
Industry—monograph issued by De- 
partment of Labour, 1232. 


Airports: 
PEI 
recommendation of Labour Council (C.C. 
of L.), 5038. 


Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.): 


merger with Industrial Federation of 
Labour of Alberta (C.C. of L.), 1261. 
provincial legislative proposals, 266. 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway: 


conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 


Alliance: 


U.S.A. 


withdrawal of International Longshore- 
men’s Association from “working 
alliance” with. ..International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, 491. 


Allowances: 


See Blind Persons; Handicapped Persons; 
Mothers’ Allowances; Old Age Assist- 
ance; Pensions; Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. 


Aluminum Industry: 


U.S.A. 


fringe and wage benefits equal to steel 
industry provided under three-year 
agreement between Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and U.S.W.A., 1116. 


Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada: 


Civil Service merger talks—preliminary 
negotiations towards union of federal 
civil servants, 799. 


Amalgamated Engineering Union: 


United Kingdom 


William John Carron elected president, 
961. 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (A.F. 
of L.): 
merger with United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (C.I.0.), 370. 
merger convention cancelled, 629. 


Amalgamation: 
See Labour Unity; Mergers. 


American Can Company: 

s.u.b. plans amended by new 3-year agree- 
ment between Company and United 
Steelworkers, 1365. 

terms of collective agreement signed with 
U.S.W.A., eliminate female wage dif- 
ferential, 1229. 


American Control: 


Canada 


concern over “increased American control 
of Canadian industries” expressed in 
T, ‘andy L:C-CiGs-ofs lL. Mbricharrs 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects, 387. 


American Federation of Labour’ and 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions: 


A.F. of L.-C.1I.0. merger consummated— 
amalgamation of major segments of 
organized labour in United States 
effected at convention, 56. 

chronology of events leading to unity, 61. 

structure of, 58. 

anti-trust aspect of merger, 260. 

number of workers under agreement, in 
Canada, 294. 

A.F. of L. staff and unions in Canada 
transferred to C.L.C., 797. 

merger of C.I.O. and A.F. of L. state 
organizations progresses, 490. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen to seek affiliation with 
C.L.C. and A.F. of L.-C.1.0., 953. 

A.F. of L.-C.I.O. seeks policy on juris- 
dictional problems, affecting affiliates 
of Industrial Union Department and 
Building and Construction Trades 
Department, 963. 

public employee unions merge—American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, and Govern- 
ment and Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee, 1232. 

consolidation of Barber and Beauty Union 
(C.1.0O.) and Journeymen Barbers, 
Hairdressers, Cosmotologists and Pro- 
prietors’ Union (A.F. of L.), 964. 
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and 
Organiza- 


American Federation of Labour 
Congress of Industrial 
tions—Con. 


merger of American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees 
(A.F. of L.) and Government Civic 
Employees Organizing Committee 
(C.1I.0.), 964. 

47th annual convention of Metal Trades 
Department, 1363. 

seeks extension of Fair Labour Standards 
Act, governing wages and hours, 741. 

“Substantial” wage and welfare increases 
recommended in economic report, 378. 

death of Matthew Woll, vice-president, 801. 

problems of organization, and corruption 
im management of union welfare funds, 
dealt with at meeting of Executive 
Council, 797. 

merger of meat worker unions—Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (A.F. of 
L.) and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (C.I.0.), 370. 


American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees (A.F. of L.): 
merger with Government Civic Employees 
Organizing Committee (C.1.0.), 964, 

1232. 


American Newspaper Guild: 
American Newspaper Guild will limit con- 
tracts between publishers and locals 
to two-year duration, 964. 
submission to Ontario Federation of 
Labour Committee on Labour Rela- 
tions, 981. 


Amusements: 
Alta— 
regulations under Alberta Amusements 
Act, 1290. 


Annual Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


ry a 
Annuities: 


Canada 


doubling of limit on government annuities 
urged by Senator, 960. | 

inquiry by Senate Committee into sale 
of government annuities, suggested, 
262. 

legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
41. 

resolution re government annuities adopted 
at first constitutional convention of 
C.L.C., 653: 

Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1395. 
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Anti-trust Laws: 


U.S.A. 
anti-trust aspect of A.F. of L.-C.I.0. mer- 
ger, 260. 
Apprenticeship: 
labour-management sponsored apprentice 
contest, 25. 


text of recommendation concerning voca- 
tional training in agriculture, adopted 
at 39th Conference of I.L.0., 1016. 


Canada 


“A New Look at Apprenticeship’”—text 
of address by G. C. Bernard, Manager, 
Ontario Division, C.M.A., to Appren- 
ticeship Training Advisory Commit- 
tee, 405. 

lack of development of apprenticeship 
system deplored by President, C.M.A., 
255. 

apprentices needed to relieve manpower 
shortage, 1232. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada estab- 
lishes four-year’ apprentice training 
program, 795. 

joint meeting of Apprenticeship Training 
Advisory Committee with provincial 
Directors of Apprenticeship, 399. 

labour-management sponsored apprentice 
contest, 25. 

report of Committee at 38th meeting of 
Canadian Construction Association, 
172. 

urges contractors help training of appren- 
tices—extracts from address by Presi- 
dent, C.C.A., 796. 

Alta.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act, 193, 729, 1038, 1160, 1417; 
recommendations of Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour, 267, 1261. 

regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 424, 
1290. 

amended regulations under Act re 
painters and decorators, 194; “drastic 
revision” of opinion necessary—W. 
Elliott Wilson, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, 623. 

Director of Appprenticeship, Depart- 
ment of Labour, to act as I.L.0. tech- 
nical adviser on apprenticeship to 
Government of Burma, 955. 

general regulations under -Appren- 
ticeship Act, 94; amended regulations 
under Act, 1044. 

application of Apprenticeship Act to 
carpentry trade, 1044; new scheme of 
indenture, 26. 


BGs 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


Nfld. : 


NS.: 
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Apprenticeship—C on. 


Ont.: apprentices needed to relieve man- 
power shortage, 1232; recommendation 
of Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.), 502; regulations under 
Apprenticeship Act re carpenters and 
plasterers, 431, and bricklayers and 
masons, 307. 

Que.: increase in number of students attend- 
ing apprentice training centres, 1232. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act re motor vehicle mechanics’ 
repair trade, plumbing trade, elec- 
trical trade and general regulations, 
884, re carpentry trade, motor vehicle 
body repair trade and sheet metal 
trade, 1294. 


United Kingdom 


development of “sandwich” courses in 
technical education, 1231. 
U.S.A. 
concern over decline in apprentice train- 
ing, 25. 
labour-management sponsored apprentice 
contest, 25. 


N.Y. trains apprentices in automation and 
electronics, 624. 


Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee: 

joint meeting of Committee with provin- 

cial Directors of Apprenticeship, 399. 


Appropriations Act: 


assistance to immigrants—Family Assist- 
ance plan under Act, 1570. 


Arbitration: 


Canada 


C. C. of L. reiterates opposition to com- 
pulsory arbitration, 45. 

conference on labour arbitration arranged 
by McGill Industrial Relations Cen- 
tre, 396. 

grievances arising under labour contracts— 
proceedings of 85th annual meeting of 
Employer-Employee Relations Con- 
ference of C.M.A., 994. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 

convention of C.L.C. re compulsory 

arbitration, 648. 

amended provisions of Fire Depart- 

ments Arbitration Act, 1150; of Public 

Schools Act, 1147-48; amendments to 

legislation re disputes in fire depart- 

ments, 723. 


Man.: 


Arbitration—Con. 

Ont.: amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ment Act, 1410, and of Police Act, 
1411; Court of Appeal rules courts 
may review decision of arbitration 
board established under collective 
agreement, 1155; Federation of Labour 
(C. C. of L.) condemns compulsory 
arbitration, 283; High Court rules 
decisions of arbitration board set up 
by collective agreement not review- 
able by courts, 877; teachers and 
board agree to future arbitration in 
disputes—provision of agreement be- 
tween Port Arthur Board of Education 
and Teachers’ Federation, 21; amend- 
ments to legislation re disputes in fire 
departments, 723. 


conference on labour arbitration 
arranged by McGill Industrial Rela-~ 
tions Centre, 396; delay in arbitration 
procedure protested by C.C.C.L., 264; 
reply of Premier Duplessis, 266; 
Federation of Labour (T. and L. C.) 
recommends improved conciliation and 
arbitration service, 28, and other 
recommendations, 28, 29; resolution 
adopted by Federation re arbitration 
courts, 1386. 


Que.: 


Australia 


appointments under Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1409; provisions of 
bill to amend Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act, 957. 


Ceylon 


principles for settlement of industrial 
disputes outlined by Minister of 
Labour, 1496. 


U.S.A. 


settlement of jurisdictional disputes estab- 
lished in agreement reached between 
International Association of Machi- 
nists and International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, 
1116. 


Argentina: 


government decrees ban price increases 
and orders wage increase, 377. 


Armed Forces: 
N.B— 
union employees vis-a-vis enlisted person- 
nel—resolution adopted by Federation 
of Labour, 1254. 
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Asbestos: 
Que.— 
The Asbestos Strike—publication of book 
on historic strike in 1949, 799. 
Assisted Passage Loan Plan: 
Canada 
plan extended to new categories and 
families, 95. 
Atomic Power: 
Canada 
engineer shortage slows atomic power 
program, 958. 
Australia: 
appointments under Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act, 1409. 
provisions of bill to amend Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 957. 
right economic climate needed for produc- 
tivity—Department of Labour Adyvis- 
ory Council, 376. 
survey indicates full employment advan- 
tageous to all, 371. 
Automation: 


“Automation—What It Means to You”— 
theme of conference sponsored by 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 


505. 
comprehensive study of economic and 
social repercussions of automation 


requested by I.C.F.T.U., 257. 

implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and Statistics, US. 
Department of Labour, to C.A.A.L.L., 
1375. 

L.C.F.T.U. reqyests discussion of automa- 
tion’s social and economic repercus- 
sions by E.C.0.S.0.C. of the United 
Nations, 514. 

lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

no union opposition to automation— 
remarks of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Canadian Minister of Labour, at con- 
vention of International Association of 
Machinists, in San Francisco, 1229. 

resolution adopted at 39th Conference of 
ie Ore 10103 
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Automation—C on. 
Canada 


demands of civilization outrunning labour 
foree—Donald P. Campbell, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, in 
address to C.M.A., 953. 

effects of automation on Canadian em- 
ployment—comments of University of 
Chicago scientist, 257. 

extracts from address of A. R. Mosher, 
president, C. C. of L., at Woodsworth 
School of Labour, 257. 

lack of trained workers delays automa- 
tion—article published in Toronto 
Telegram, 954. 

address by T. A. Rice, President, at 
British Columbia division of C.M.A., 
513. 

automation a stumbling block to scientists 
and engineers—Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Ontario Secondary Schools, 
623. 

automation in offices within 10 years pre- 
dicted by Sir Robert Watson-Watt, at 
Seventh Annual Management Con- 
ference in Montreal, 373. 

“Automation—What It Means to You’— 
theme of conference sponsored by 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 
505. 

“automation will create more rewarding 
jobs’ —vice-president, Canadian Life 
Assurance Company, 24. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 389. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
(Quebec Division) Conference on 
automation, 1532. 

comprehensive study of possible effects 
of automation on industry urged in 
T. and L.C-C.C. of L. brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 384. 

effects of automation on employment dis- 
cussed at Seventh Annual Manage- 
ment Conference in Montreal, 373. 

Hansard reference, 270. 

implications of technological progress— 
text of address by Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Standards and Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labour, to 
C.A.A.L.L., 1375. 

lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

list of articles on automation selected from 


periodicals in Labour Department 
Library, 569, 906. 
remarks of Professor Arthur Lermer, 


Department of Economics, Sir George 
Williams College, 257. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 646. 
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Automation—Con. 
Canada—Con. 
texts of papers on automation delivered 
at Montreal meeting of Society for 
Advancement of Management by 
Parliamentary Assistant to Miunister 
of Defence Production, and Public 
Relations Director, U.S.W.A., 497. 
statement by Gerard Picard, General 

President, C.C.C.L., before the Gor- 

don Commission, 390. 

address by T. A. Rice, President, at 

British Columbia division of C.M.A., 

5138. 

automation a stumbling block to 

scientists and  engineers—Assistant 

Superintendent of Ontario Secondary 

Schools, 623; Federation of Labour 

(C.C. of L.) proposes six-point pro- 

gram, 880; program adopted by Inter- 

national Union of United Brewery, 

Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 

tillery Workers, 1113; resolution 

adopted by Federation of Labour 

(C.C. of L.);- 288. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1395. 


New Zealand 


six problems and six advantages of auto- 
mation, 24. 


BCs 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


United Kingdom 


Automation and Higher Living Standards 
—extracts from address by President 
of Institution of Production Engineers, 
256. 

automation must be kept in field of indus- 
trial relations—conference of T.U.C. 
white-collar unions, 256. 

“first automation strike’ ends—walkout 
of employees of Standard Motor Com- 
pany, Coventry, when men laid off for 
plant conversion, 622. 

gains from automation should be used to 
reduce consumer  prices—report of 
T.U.C. on automation in offices, 798. 

government study urges industry seize 
and develop automation rapidly, 628. 

how to ease transition to automation— 
report published by H. M. Stationery 
Office, 954. 

1954 report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, 526. 

re-distribution of workers as outcome of 
office automation foreseen by speaker 
at meeting of Trade Union Council’s 
Non-Manual Workers Advisory Coun- 


cil, 258. 
resolutions adopted at convention of 
AUC He 1258: 


unemployment caused by loss of markets 
greater danger than displacements by 
automation, 622. 


Automation—Con. 


U.S.A. 


“Automation—What It Means to You’— 
theme of conference sponsored by 
Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 
505. 


“Automation and Technological Change” 
—sections of report of Joint Com- 
mittee on The Economic Report to 
the Congress of the United States, 
506. 

automation indirect cause of clerk short- 
age, 624. 

clauses to protect public utility workers 
against job displacement by automa- 
tion, won by two unions—Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and Utility Workers Union of 
America, 953. 

automation only solution to employment 
problem—President, General Electric 
Company, 373. 

foreseen as more extensive in office opera- 
tions than in manufacturing, 157. 

implications of technological progress— 
text of address by Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Standards and Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labour, to 
C.A-A 1.1, 11875: 

lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

N.Y. trains apprentices in automation and 
electronics, 624. 

problems of automation should not be 
under-estimated—remarks of U.A.W. 
official at convention of American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 
514. 

remarks of William H. Davis, former 
Chairman, War Labour Board, at con- 
ference of American Labour Education 
Service, 257. 

report of congressional subcommittee on 
automation and technological change, 
280. 


Automobile Industry: 


Canada 


lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, ete., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada _ estab- 
lishes four-year apprentice training 
program, 795. 

General Motors strike—provisions of new 
agreement, 277-79. 
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Automobile Industry—Con. 


: U.S.A. 


lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

pricing of automobiles according to sea- 
sonal demand, suggested, 794. 

s.u.b. plans in automobile industry allow 
short work weeks, 262. 


s.u.b. procedures explained to employees 
in booklet issued by “Big Three” auto 
companies and U.A.W., 1110. 


s.u.b. provisions in contracts reached be- 
tween U.A.W. and Studebaker Packard 
Corporation and Willys Motors, Inc., 
19. 


See also Minimum Wages. 


Automobile Service Stations: 
See Service Stations. 


Automotive Industry: 


Canada 


Hansard reference to lay-offs in farm 
implement and automotive industries, 
802. 


Baby Bonus: 
See Family Allowances. 


Bakeries: 
B.C— 

Supreme Court of British Columbia finds 
picketing of Vancouver bakery illegal 
and rules picketers be held liable for 
damages, 1157. 

provisions of two-year agreement between 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union and Canadian 
Bakeries Limited, and seven other 
bakery firnfs, 626. 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America: 


submission of union to Ontario Federation 
of Labour Committee on Labour 
Relations, 977. 


Banking: 


Canada 


C.L.C. to seek nationalization of banking 
and credit, 644. 


Barber and Beauty Union (C.1.0.): 


U.S.A. 


consolidation with Journeymen Barbers, 
Hairdressers, Cosmologists and Pro- 
prietors’ Union (A.F. of L.), 964. 


Beard, Wilfred, President, British Trades 
Union Congress: 


presidential address at 88th annual Trades 
Union Congress, 1256. 


Beauticians: 


U.S.A. 


Employment Opportunities for Women in 
Beauty Service—bulletin issued by 
Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, 1398. 


Benefits: 


Canada 


General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 278. 

legislative recommendations of T. and L.C. 
re unemployment insurance, 39. 

release of annual report on benefit years 
under terms of Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, by D. B. of S., 1493. 

Steleo and steelworkers (Hamilton) sign 
two-year contract providing wage 
increases and fringe benefits, 956. 

Alta.: amended regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1572; recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour 
re unemployment insurance, 1263. 


U.S.A. 


amount paid to unemployed workers in 
state unemployment benefits in 1955, 
164. 

Carolina bars integration of su.b. and 
state benefits, 1110. 

decline in number of countries receiv- 
ing unemployment insurance benefits, 
1498. 

increase in strike benefits approved at 
convention of International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, 1365. 

lay-off benefit plan of Colgate-Palmolive 
Company, 159. 

out-of-work benefits fail to 
expenses, 26. 

s.u.b. provisions in contracts reached 
between U.A.W. and _ Studebaker- 
Packard Corporation and Willys 
Motors, Ince., 19. 


cover all 
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Benefits—Con. 
US.A—Con. 

s.u.b. procedures explained to employees 
in booklet issued by “Big Three” auto 
companies and U.A.W., 1110. 

See also Workmen’s Compensation. 


Bernard, G. C., Manager, Ontario Division, 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 

“A New Look at Apprenticeship”—text of 

address to Apprenticeship Training 
Advisory Committee, 405. 


Bill of Rights: 


Canada 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 47, of T. 
and L.C., 41. 

Ont.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 284. 

Sask.: provisions of Act replaced by Fair 
Employment Practices Act and Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act, 721, 
1286. 

Blanchard, Francis, Assistant  Director- 
General, International Labour Organ- 
tzation: 

appointment, 1132. 
Blanchette, J. A. M.P., Parliamentary 


Assistant to the Minister of Labour: 
appointment, 254. 


Blind Persons: 


Canada 


C.C. of L. recommends payment of pen- 
sions without means test, 45. 

resolution re pensions adopted at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
653. 

Hansard references, 166, 268, 504. 

legislative recommendations of T. 
TG. 41. 

payments under Blind Persons Act, 156, 
261, 630, 966, 1496. 


and 


Boilers: 


Alta — 
regulations under Boilers and Pressure 
Vessels Act, 88, 880, 1160. 


B.C.: amended regulations under Boiler 
and Pressure-Vessel Act, 299. 

N.B.: regulations under Statutory Engineers 
Act, 1042. 

Que.: new regulations under Pressure Ves- 
sels Act, 196. 

Sask.: regulations under Boiler and Pressure 


Vessel Act, 307, 554. 
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Bricklayers and Masons: 
Ont. — ; 
new regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
governing bricklayers and masons, 307. 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union: 

s.u.b. variation modelled on vacation 
stamp plan adopted by construction 
contractors and Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union in 
Albany, N.Y., 1237. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 
CG.G. of 1.) i: 
annual convention, 30. 
merger with B.C. Trade Union Congress 
(T. and L.C.) to form B.C. Federation 
of Labour (C.L.C.), 1489. 


British Columbia Federation of Peace Offi- 
cers: 


formation, 1362. 


British Columbia Teachers’ Federation: 


breaks 13-year affiliation with T. and L.C., 
490. 


British Columbia Trade 
(T. and L.C.): 
merger with B.C. Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) to form B.C. Federation 
of Labour (C.L.C.), 1489. 


Union Congress 


British North America Act: 


C.L.C. to seek amendments to Act, 644. 
legislative reeommendation of T. and L.C., 
41. 


British Trades Union Congress: 


automation must be kept in field of indus- 
trial relations—conference of T.U.C. 
white-collar unions, 256. 

88th annual convention, 1256. 

gains from automation should be used 
to reduce consumer prices—report of 
T.U.C. on automation in offices, 798. 

T.U.C. report—the economy and_ the 
organized worker, 36. 


Broadcasting: 
See Radio Broadcasting. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 


Canada 


retirement of U.W. Carpenter, and elec- 
tion of O. J. Travis, as senior grand 
officers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, 962. 

wage increase sought by engineers, 369. 


| 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Building and Construction—Con. 


Enginemen: 

to seek affiliation with C.L.C. and AF. of 
L-C.1.0O., 953. 

demands of locomotive firemen (railway 
and harbour board), 153. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 


Canada 


wage increase demanded by B.R.T., 261. 


Brown, A. H., Deputy Minister of Labour: 

extracts from address of welcome at meet- 
ing of Advisory Committee on Profes- 
sional Manpower, 391. 

opens 39th session of International Labour 
Conference, as Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the I.L.0., 839; 
other remarks, 841. 

remarks at 2nd meeting, Advisory Council 
on Professional Manpower, convened 
by Department of Labour, 1517; at 
13th federal-provincial farm labour 
conference, 63; at 23rd meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, 274. 


Budget: 
Hansard reference, 383. 


Building and Construction: 
fifth session, I.L.O. Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee, 847. 


Canada 


Canadian Housing Statistics—summary of 
quarterly report by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 1396. 

construction of rehabilitation centres pro- 
ceeding, 532. 

distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

Hansard reference, 966. 

housing statistics, 104. 

importance of three organizations in con- 
struction of Canada’s share of St. 
Lawrence Seaway and St. Lawrence 
Power Projects—Central Hiring Bur- 
eau, 1498; Labour Relations Associa- 
tion, 1498, 1501; Allied Construction 
Council, 1498. 

labour income in 1955, 255. 

“T.arge Fishing Vessel Inspection Regula- 
tions” under Canada Shipping Act, 
1159. 


Canada—Con. 


less unemployment in building trades dur- 
ing winter of 1955 reported by joint 
committee of Canadian Construction 
Association, 369. 

1955 a year of record achievement in 
construction—Canadian Construction 
Association, 18. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1564; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 82. 

plan now for building next winter—extracts 
from address of president, Canadian 
Construction Association, 800. 

Prwate and Public Investment in Canada: 
Outlook, 1956, report prepared by 
D.B. of S. and Economics Branch, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
253. 

re 1954-56 building progress, 17. 

recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 258. 

reduction in house building in 1956 pre- 
dicted by Minister of Public Works, 
407. 

seasonal variations, historical background 
and current trends in the construction 
industry, 660-669. 

38th annual general meeting of Canadian 
Construction Association, 171. 

urges contractors help training of 
apprentices—extracts from address by 
President, Canadian Construction 
Association, 796. 

Alta.: Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) requests amendment to Labour 
Act, 266; applications of Hours of 
Work and Minimum Wage Order No. 
18 (1956) under Labour Act, to 
workers in pipeline construction indus- 
try, 1420. 

B.C.: minimum wage orders for pipeline 
construction industry, under Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Acts, 551. 

Man.: regulations under Public Health Act 
re industrial and construction camps, 
1583. 

N.B.: regulations under Mining Act, 304. 

N.S.: application of Apprenticeship Act to 
carpenter trade, 1044. 

Ont.: construction of new rehabilitation 
centre near Toronto, 532; hospital 
construction costs reduced by new 
design, 173; Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and LC.) requests 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
501; regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act re carpenters and plasterers, 
431. 
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Building and Construction—Con. 

Que.: special regulations under Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act 
governing safety of employees in con- 
struction and excavation work, 1293. 


Scandinavia 


seasonal employment fluctuations in build- 
ing industry in Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark, 13870. 


U.S.A. 


A.F. of L.-C.I.0. seeks policy on jurisdic- 
tional problems, affecting affiliates of 
Industrial Union Department and 
Building and Construction Trades 
Department, 963. 

Empire in Wood—history of carpenters’ 
union published by N.Y. State School 
of Industrial Labour Relations, 378. 

housing statistics, 104. 

preferential hiring pact signed by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Na- 
tional Contractors Association, 490. 

su.b. variation modelled on vacation 
stamp plan adopted by construction 
contractors in Albany, N.Y., 1237. 

See also Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion; Minimum Wages. 


Building Permits: 
Scandinavia 


technique to stabilize building employ- 
ment in Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark, 1371. 


Building Trades: 
Man.— 
regulations under Building Trades Pro- 
tection Act re prevention of accidents 


in construction and excavation work, 
1039. 


Bureau of Standards: 


Canada 


resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 656. 
United 


Burt, George, Canadian Dvurector, 


Automobile Workers: 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
approves action in General Motors 
strike, 283. 


Bus Operators: 
USA— 
bearded bus driver dismissed—case not 


heard because it lacked jurisdiction 
under Civil Rights Act, 1117. 


Business and Professional Women: 

See International Congress of Business 
and Professional Women; Interna- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women. 


Business Expansion: 


Canada 


lack of material and labour may curb 
expansion in 1956—summary of report 
Private and Public Investment m 
Canada: Outlook, 1956, 253. 


Calendar: 
See World Calendar. 


Campbell, Donald P., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology: 


extracts from address to C.M.A., 953. 


Campbell, Ian, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation: 
on education of handicapped persons, 532. 
remarks at Conference of World Organiza- 
tions Interested in the Handicapped, 
410. 
extracts from address before Ottawa Area 
Chapter of the Registered Nurses of 
Ontario, 173; before Toilet Goods 
Manufacturers’ Association, Montreal, 
173. 


Canada Elections Act: 
Hansard reference, 633. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act: 


legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
41. 


Canada Labour Relations Board: 

resolutions adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 649. 

amendment to I.R.D.I. Act, recommended 
by C.C. of L., 45. 

amendments to I.R.D.I. Act recommended 
by International Railway Brother- 
hoods, 55. 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board— 
74, 178, 290, 414, 540, 683, 853, 1022, 
1134, 1270, 1404, 1543. 

See also Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Canada Shipping Act: 
examination of engineers regulations under 
Act amended, 550, 1582. 
“Large Fishing Vessel Inspection Regula- 
tions” under Act, 1159, 1417. 


INDEX 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 

Labour: 

Dominion legislative proposals, 48. 

35th annual convention, 1387. 

provincial legislative proposals, 264; reply 
of Premier Duplessis, 266. 

C.C.C.L. seeks participation in C.L.C., 370. 

C.C.C.L. in favour of principle of affilia- 
tion to C.L.C., 1887, 1390. 

unification with C.L.C.—resolution adopted 
at first constitutional convention of 
Gaic., O50. 

Labour Day message of General President 
Gerard Picard, 971. 

statement by Gerard Picard, General 
President, before the Gordon Com- 
mission, 390. 

number of workers under agreement, 294. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 

Labour Legislation: 

conference, 1423. 

implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and Statistics, US. 
Department of Labour, to C.A.A.L.L., 
1375. 


Canadian Association of Real Estate Boards: 
urges establishment of education mortgage 
plan, 1232. 


Canadian Bakeries Limited: 
provisions of two-year agreement between 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union and Canadian 
Bakeries Limited, and seven other 
bakery firms, 626. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
Citizens’ Forum—1956-57 program, 1235. 
C.L.C. to urge maintenance of C.B.C. to 

control all radio and television, etc., 

644; resolutions adopted at first con- 

stitutional convention of C.L.C., 656. 
See also Radio Broadcasting. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers: 

triennial conference, 1236. 

CB.RE. given support in fight to repeal 
U.M.W. raid of Montreal Transpor- 
tation Commission’s workers’ union, 
163. 

urges enforcement of 48-hour week for 
taxi drivers, in brief to Ontario 
government, 1029. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 
27th annual meeting, 1527. 
changes in income, excise and federal 
succession duty taxes, requested in 
submission to Ministers of Finance 
and National Revenue, 155. 


Canadian Conference on Social Work: 
proceedings, 1127. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 

Dominion legislative proposals, 42. 

T. and L.C-C.C. of L. Brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 384. 

provincial legislative proposals— 

Ontario Federation of Labour, 379. 

P.E.I. Labour Council, 502. 

Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, 
29. 

annual conventions— 

British Columbia Federation of La- 
bour, 30. 

Ontario Federation of Labour, 281. 
merger creates Canadian Labour Con- 
gress—founding convention, 489. 
merger with Ontario Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) voted at 
convention of Ontario Federation of 

Labour (C.C. of L.), 282. 

Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) seeks merger 
with Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 30. 

merger of Ontario Hydro Employees’ 
Association with National Union of 
Public Service Employees (C.C. of 
ILO Pb 

merger of C.C. of L. and T. and L.C. 
labour councils into Vancouver—Lower 
Mainland Trades and Labour Council, 
490. 

approves merger of National Union of 
Public Service Employees and Ontario 
Hydro Electric Employees’ Associa- 
tion, 162. 

positions allotted to C.C. of L. officials 
on newly-formed Canadian Labour 
Congress, 645. 

correction re salary of Secretary-Treasurer, 
154. 

death of Thomas B. MacLachlan, member 
of executive council, 500. 

official opening of new headquarters, 23. 

number of workers under agreement, 294. 

C.C. of L.-T. and L.C. support Canadian 
Farm-Labour Economic Council in 
demand for cash advances on farm- 
held grain, 263. 

expulsion of U.M.W. for non-payment of 
dues, 22. 

“Conciliation in Ontario takes thrice legal 
time’—statement by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour, 21. 


brief presented to federal Government, 
397. 


38th annual general meeting, 171. 

urges contractors help iraiing of appren- 
tices—extracts from address by Presi- 
dent, C.CA., 796. 

plan now for building next winter—extracts 
from address of president, C.C_A., 800. 

less unemployment in building trades dur- 
ing winter of 1955 reported by jomt 
committee of C.C._A., 369. 

1955 a year of record achievement im con- 
struction, 18. 


Canadian Farm-Labour Economic Council: 


meeting, 263. 
formation of farm-labour bloc predicted 
by chairman, 658. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture: 


remarks of R. A. Siewart, Director, at 
13th federal-provincial farm labour 
conference, 64. 


Canadian Federation of Business and 
Professional Women: 


15th biennial convention, 1000. 


Canadian Federation of International Print- 
ing Pressmen: 
12th annual conference, 629. 


Canadian Federation of Mayors and Munici- 
palities: 
presentation of brief to Federal Cabinet, 
258. 


Canadian Federation of University Women: 

Occupations of University Women—resulis 

of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 

Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
members of C.F.U.W., 1511. 


Canadian General Electric: 
wage increases provided in five-year con- 
tract signed by Canadian General Elec- 
tric and employees, U.E.R.M.W.A 
497. 


Canadian Institute ot Mining and Metal- 
lurgy: 


convention proceedings, 495. 


Canadian Institute on Public Affairs: 


“Automation—What It Means to You”— 
theme of conference sponsored by 
Institute, 505. 


INDEX 


Canadian International Paper Company: 
wage increase and other benefits won 
tng = in two-year labour agree- 
meni, 369 


Canadian Labour Congress: 

merger creates Canadian Labour Con- 
gress—founding convention, 489. yd 

first constitutional convention, 634. 

Platform oi Principles, 644. 

election of officers, 642; positions allotted 
to T. and L.C., 642; positions allotted 
to CC. of L., 645. 

siruciure, 46. 

AF. of L. staff and unions in Canada 
transferred to C.L.C., 797. 

30-hour week and wage imcreases granted 
to clerical employees at headquarters 


of CL.C., 795. > 
initial presidential address oi Claude 
Jodoin, 637. 
Labour Day message of Claude Jodom, 
President, 969. 


C.C.C.L. in favour of principle of affilia- 
tion to C.L.C., 370, 1387, 1390. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen io seek affiliation with 
CL.C. and AF. of L-C1.0., 953. 

mergers of trades and labour councils, 963, 
1113, 1233, 1493. 

compromise plan oi political activity, 46- 
47. 

resolutions adopied by C_L.C. directed by 
Committee on Organization at C.C. 
C.L,. U.M.W.A. and OB... 650. 

Union Label Trades Department of T-. 
and L.C. to continue as department of 
C.L.C.—proceedings of fourth annual 
convention, 659. 

resolution adopted by Canadian Federa- 
tion of International Printing Press- 
men, 629. 

appoitment of vice-president, C. H. Mil- 


lard, as Director of Organization, 
ILCF.TU,., 961. 

shipbuilding unions adopt common wage 
policy, 963. 

Council of Broadcasting Unions formed, 
964. 

William Mahoney named vice-president, 
1111. 

seeks support for educational institutions, 
1230. 


appointment of Kalmen Kaplansky as 
Associate Secretary of National Com- 
mittee on Human Rights of CLC, 


1235. 


Canadian Life Assurance Company: 
“automation will create more rewarding 
jobs’—vice-president, Canadian Life 
Assurance Company, 24. 


INDEX 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 

85th annual general meeting, 630, 814, 989. 

brief presented to Gordon Commission, 
388. 

C.M.A. suggests reduction in income tax 
rates, in submission to Minister of 
Finance, 155. 

average profit of goods sold in manufac- 
turing industry in 1955, 1367. 

C.M.A. (Quebec Division) Conference on 
automation, 1532. 

President of C.M.A. stresses need for 
better education, 255; urges youth to 
finish training, 1360; “must show shop- 
pers Canadian goods best”, 379. 

address by T. A. Rice, President, at British 
Columbia division of C.M.A., 513. 

proper use of engineers would reduce 
shoriage—remarks of President of 
Canadian Westinghouse Company to 
Hamilton Branch, C.M.A., 1360. 

demands oi civilization outrunning labour 
foree—Donald P. Campbell, Massachu- 
setis Institute of Technology, im 
address to C.M.A., 953. 


Canadian Marconi Company: 
“suaranteed unemployment 
plan to be introduced, 262. 


Canadian National Railways: 

conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 

renting-out of contracts criticized at trien- 
nial conference of C.B.RE., 1236. 

wage increase sought by Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, 369. 

Hansard reference, 383. 


insurance” 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 
appointment of S. M. Gossage, Manager 
of Labour Relations, 499. 


Canadian Railway Board 
No, 1: 
summary of decisions, 863, 1282, 1538. 


of Adjustment 


Canadian Welfare Council: 


issues booklet Health 
Are the Issues? 1118. 


Insurance—W hat 


Canadian Westinghouse Company: 
establishment of training plan to increase 
supply of professional engineers, 958. 
proper use of engineers would reduce 
shortage—remarks of President of 
Company to Hamilton Branch, C.M.A., 
1360. 


Canterbury, Archbishop of: 


message to delegates to British T.U.C., 
1259. 


Capital Expenditure: 
See Expenditure. 


Capital Punishment: 


Canada 


Hansard reference, 381. 


resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 656. 


Carpenter, U. W., Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers: 
retirement as senior Canadian grand offi- 
cer, 962. 


amended regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act, 193, 1160. 

V.S.: application of Apprenticeship Act to 
carpenter trade, 1044. 


t 


Ont.: regulations under Apprenticesnip Act 
re carpenters and plasterers, 431. 
Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 


ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 1294. 


U.S.A. 


preferential hiring pact signed by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Na- 
tional Contractors Association, 490. 

Empire 1» Wood—history of carpenters’ 
union published by N.Y. State School 
of Industrial and Labour Relations, 
378. 


Cartels: 


Que— 
resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1395. 


Casselman, Dr. P. H.. Economics and Re- 
search Branch, Department of Labour: 
remarks at 2nd meeting Advisory Council 
on Professional Manpower, convened 

by Department of Labour, 1517. 


Central Mortgage and Housing: 
Canadian Housing Stattstics—summary of 
quarterly report, 1396. 
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Certification: 


Canada 


certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
74, 178, 290, 414, 540, 683, 853, 1022, 
1134, 1270, 1404, 1543. 
Hansard reference to labour unions, 270. 
resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 649. 
legislative requests of T. and L.C., 40; 
reply of Prime Minister, 41. 
Alta.: Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) requests amendment to Labour 
Act, 266. 
Court of Appeal finds Labour Rela- 
tions Board must settle voters’ list 
in advance of representation vote, 724; 
Regulation 9A under Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 98; resolution adopted by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 31. 
Court of Queen’s Bench finds that 
Board exceeded its jurisdiction by 
certifying union before making proper 
inquiry, 727. 
High Court of Justice finds provincial 
board lacked jurisdiction to certify 
a union for uranium mining employees, 
1578. 
See also Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. 


Bi@r: 


Man.: 


Ont.: 


Ceylon: 
principles for settlement of industrial dis- 
putes outlined by Minister of Labour, 
1496. 


Chamber of Commerce: 


Que.— 
Montreal District Chamber of Commerce 
formed by business women, 263. 


Charitable Institutions: 
See Minimum Wages. 


Check-off : 


Canada 


Hansard references, 271, 802. 
resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C. re amendment 
to I.R.D.I. Act, 648. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 45. 
Nfld.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends amendment to Labour 
Relations Act, 381. 
Superior Court finds that check-off 
clause in collective agreement is 
invalid under Quebec law, 1579. 


Que.: 


Chevrier, Hon. Lionel, President, St. Law- 
rence Seaway: 
predicts winter employment of 75 per cent 
of labour force on St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, 17. 


Child Labour: 
Canada 


C.L.C. to seek abolition of child labour, 
644. 

recommendation of provincial labour 
bodies in joint submission to Winnipeg 
Chamber of Commerce, 156. 


Man.: 


Children’s Allowances: 
See Family Allowances. 


Chrysler Corporation of Canada: 


establishes four-year apprentice training 
scheme, 795. 


Chrysler Corporation (U.S.A.): 


s.u.b. payments commenced on June 1, 
1956, 626. 


Citizens’ Forum: 


1956-57 C.B.C. program, 1235. 


Civil Engineering: 
fifth session, I.L.O. Building, Civil En- 
gineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee, 847. 


Civil Service: 
Canada 


Civil Service merger talks—preliminary 
negotiations towards union of federal 
civil servants, 799. 

Hansard reference re Civil Service Com- 
mission, 967, 1119; to five-day week in 
Public Service, 381. 

accidents reported to Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Branch, 163, 
497. 

Conference on Prevention of Work Acci- 
dents in Government Departments and 
Crown Agencies sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Labour and Civil Service 
Commission, 675. 

recommendations of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment employees, 45. 

resolution referred to Executive at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
657. 

legislative request of T. and L.C., 40. 

Nfld.: salary increase for civil servants 
sought in resolution adopted by New- 
foundland Federation of Labour, 1007. 
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Civil Service Federation of Canada: 


Civil Service merger talks—preliminary 
negotiations towards union of federal 
civil servants, 799. 


Civilian Rehabilitation: 
See Rehabilitation. 


Cleaning Establishments: 
See Hours of Work. 


Clerical Workers: 
See White-collar workers. 


Clothing Industry: 


U.S.A. 


‘negotiation by research” to settle future 
differences urged by Executive Direc- 
tor of Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, 22. 

clothing workers gain 124-cent increase, 
720. 


Coal: 


6th session of J.L.0. Coal Mines Com- 
mittee, 850; correction, 1118. 


Canada 


Hansard reference re imports of coal from 
United States, 967. 

convention proceedings 
U.M.W.A., 1363. 

recommendations of C.C. of L. re 
Dominion Coal Board, 47. 

Alta.: regulations under Coal Mines Regu- 

lation Act, 729. 


B.C.: amended regulations under 
Mines Regulation Act, 872. 

N.B.: convention proceedings of District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363. 

N.S.: convention proceedings of District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363; special training facili- 
ties for ynemployed miners provided 
by federal and provincial departments 
of labour, 156. 


of District 26, 


Coal 


Coat and Suit Industry: 
See Clothing Industry. 


Coca-Cola Bottling Company: 


7-year no-strike pact signed by 4 locals 
of International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and Company, 799. 


Colgate-Palmolive Company: (U.S.A.): 
lay-off benefit plan, 159. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 


changes in wage rates under Act, 720. 
summary of agreements, 295, 720, 869, 
1145, 1566. 


Collective Bargaining: 


Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements, Canada, 1954-11, 293. 

summary of book by Professor Harold A. 
Logan, on State Intervention and 
Assistance in Collective Bargaining in 
Canada, 1943-1954, 1239. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 389. 

collective bargaining in hotel industry— 
analysis of agreements, 867. 

collective bargaining on national scale 
planned by United Packinghouse 
Workers, 625. 

despite altered status, Mine-Mill union 
retains rights—decision of Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, 628. ; 

Supreme Court of Canada rules that 
Trade Union Act does not prohibit 
employees of competitor from acting 
on bargaining committee, 1155. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L., 51. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment employees, 45. 


Alta.: amended provisions of Police Act, 
723; Alberta Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.) requests amendment to 
Labour Act, 266. 


B.C.: resolution adopted by B.C. Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) re B.C. 
Electric Company, 1489. 


provisions of Public Schools Act, 723, 
1147-48; amendments to legislation re 
disputes in fire departments, 723. 


Ont.: amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ment Act, 1410; amended provisions 
of Police Act, 728, 1411; despite 
altered status, Mine-Mill union retains 
rights—decision of Labour Relations 
Board, 628; I.U.M.M.S.W. certified as 
bargaining agent for employees at four 
gold mines, 801; Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) requests 
amendments to Labour Relationg Act, 
501; same union may bargain for 
office or plant employees—decision of 
Labour Relations Board, 202; amend- 
ments to legislation re disputes in fire 
departments, 723. 

Que.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests right to strike when employer 
does not bargain in good faith, 28; 
recommendations of Professional Asso- 
ciation of Industrialists, 1497. 


Man.: 
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Collective Bargaining—Con. 


Sask.: Supreme Court of Canada rules that 
Trade Union Act does not prohibit 
employees of competitor from acting 
on bargaining committee, 1155. 


U.S.A. 


recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.L.O., 60. 

resolutions adopted at convention of A.F. 
of L-C.1.0. Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, 1363. 

Supreme Court rules union deriving bar- 
gaining status from Taft-Hartley Act 
has duty to represent whole unit, 87. 

U.A.W. seeks shorter work week and 
increased s.u.b., 625. 

removal of industrial medicine frorn col- 
lective bargaining, urged, 157. 

“labour and management rely too much 
on government”’—remarks of Director 
of Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, 22. 

“negotiation by research” to settle future 
differences urged by Executive Direc- 
tor of Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, 22. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Colleges: 
See Universities. 


Colombo Plan: 


Canada’s contributions, 1234. 

Colombo Plan Annual Report, 
summary of, 158. 

National Council of Women (Canada) 
recommends increased support of tech- 
nical assistance program, 259. 

Hansard reference, 165. 


1954-55, 


Combines Investigation Act: 
N.B— 
Marine Workers’ Federation urges amend- 
ment re price fixing, 1236. 


Commerce: 


I.L.O. preliminary report on weekly rest 
in commerce and offices to be dis- 
cussed at 39th Conference, 681. 


Commerce, Chamber of: 


See Canadian Chamber of Commerce; 
Chamber of Commerce (Quebec). 


Commercial Establishments: 


Que.— 
special regulations under Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act gov- 
erning safety of employees in con- 
struction and excavation work, 1293. 


Committee on Professional Manpower: 


See Advisory Committee on Professional 
Manpower. 


Communications: 


Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1564; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 82. 


Communism: 


Canada 


unification of Communist - dominated 
unions with C.L.C.—resolution adopted 
at -first constitutional convention of 
CL.C.; 650: 


U.S.A. 
recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.1.0., 60. 


Compulsory Arbitration: 
See Arbitration. 


Compulsory Conciliation: 
See Conciliation. 


Compulsory Trade Union Membership: 
See Trade Union Membership. 


Conciliation: 


Canada 


conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour, 77, 180, 291, 
414, 541, 684, 854, 1025, 1136, 1272, 1405, 
1545. 

compulsory arbitration strongly opposed 
in T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. brief to 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects, 387. 

conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 

agreement reached between Association of 
Lake Carriers and employees (Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence shipping), 626. 

amendment to I.R.D.I. Act, recommended 
by C.C. of L. re compulsory concilia- 
tion, 45; remarks of President, 47; 
of Prime Minister, 47. 

amendments to I.R.D.I. Act recommended 
by International Railway Brother- 
hoods, 55. 

Alta.: amended provisions of Police Act, 
1575. 
Man.: provisions of Public Schools Act, 723. 
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Conciliation—C on. 


Ont.: M.L.A. recommends abolition of three- 
man conciliation boards and replace- 
ment by one-man board, 372, and 
criticizes divergence of pay allowed 
members of conciliation boards, 372; 
“conciliation in Ontario takes thrice 
legal time’”—statement by Ontario 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 21, 
and urges amendments to Labour 
Relations Act, 288; Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) requests 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
501; resolution adopted by Ontario 
Federation of Printing Trades Unions, 
501, 628. 

delay in arbitration procedure pro- 
tested by C.C.C.L., 264; reply of 
Premier Duplessis, 266; Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) recommends 
improved conciliation and arbitration 
service, 28. 

Sask.: Conciliation Board Regulations under 

Trade Union Act, 1421. 


Que.: 


Australia 


provisions of bill to amend Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 957. 

appointments under Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration Act, 1409. 

See also Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

AF. of L.-C.1.0. merger consummated— 
amalgamation of major segments of 
organized labour in United States 
effected at convention, 56. 

chronology of events leading to unity of 
ACE, Of I.and CLO: 61: 

merger of meat worker unions—Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (A.F. of 
L.) and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (C.1.0.), 370. 

merger of C.I.O. and A.F. of L. state 
organizations progresses, 490. 

number of workers under agreement in 
Canada, 294. 


Construction: 
See Building and Construction. 


Continental Can Company of America: 
s.u.b. plan in collective agreement between 
Company and United Steelworkers of 
America, 517, 1365. 
terms of collective agreement signed with 
US.W.A., eliminate female wage dif- 
ferential, 1229. 


Contractors: 
See Building and Construction. 


Contracts: 
Canada 


renting out of contracts criticized at 
triennial conference of C.B.R.E., 1236. 

See also Agreements; Fair Wages; Mini- 
mum Wages. 


Contributions: 
Canada 


new interpretation of provision (conver- 
sion of contributions) in revised 
Unemployment Insurance Act—state- 
ment of Minister of Labour, 308. 


Conventions: 


See Trade Unions; various subject head- 
ings. 


Co-operative Commonwealth Federation: 
submission of C.C.F. Trade Union Com- 
mittee to Ontario Federation of 
Labour Committee on Labour Rela- 
tions, 977. 
continued support by Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 282. 


Co-operative Societies: 
resolution adopted by committee on 
co-operatives at sixth regional con- 
ference of American states members of 


TOs 14025 
Canada 
Co-operation in Canada—23rd_ edition 
(1954) issued by Department of 


Agriculture, 377. 

C.L.C. to seek full support for producers’ 
and consumers’ co-operatives and 
credit unions, 644; resolution referred 
to Executive at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 658. 


Cornell University: 


publishes guide to labour union periodicals, 
1186. 


Corporation Profits: 


Canada 


1955 corporation profits up 35 per cent 
after taxes, 491. 
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Cost of Living: 


Canada 


average of $6.94 per person weekly spent 
on food, 162. 

changes in provisions of collective 
agreements re cost-of-living escalator 
clauses, 719. 

D.B. of S. survey of family expenditures 
in 1953, 568. 


U.S.A. 


provisions of new agreement reached 
between steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 

See also Prices. 


Cotterill, Murray, Public Relations Director, 
United Steelworkers: 


text of paper delivered at Montreal meet- 
ing of Society for Advancement of 
Management, 497. 


Councils: 


See Management Councils; Radio Broad- 
casting. 


Crawford, A. W., Director 
Department of Labour: 


report to 23rd meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 275. 


of Training, 


Crean, J. G., President, Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce: 


address before 27th annual meeting, Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, 1527. 


Credit: 


Canada 
C.L.C. to seek nationalization of banking 
and credit, 644. 
Que.: C.C.C.L. protests against restrictions 
on housing credit, 1395. 


Credit Unions: 


Canada 


C.L.C. to seek full support for producers’ 
and consumers’ co-operatives and 
credit unions, 644. 

Credit Unions in Canada, 1954—published 
by Department of Agriculture, 748. 


Criminal Code: 


Canada 


resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C. re injunctions in 
labour disputes, 648. 


INDEX / 


Criminal Law: 
Canada 


Hansard reference, 967. 


Croll, Senator David: 
urges doubling of limit on government 
annuities, 960. 


Crossings: 
See Level Crossings. 


Crown Agencies: 
Canada 


Conference on Prevention of Work Acci- 
dents in Governments and Crown 
Agencies sponsored by Department of 
Labour and Civil Service Commission, 
675. 

accidents reported to Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Branch, 163. 


Crown Companies: 


Man.— 
resolution adopted by Manitoba Federa- 
tion of Labour re right to organize, 
1490. 


Crowsnest Pass: 
Canada 


Hansard reference, 269. 


Dangerous Substances: 


I.L.0. establishes basic list of dangerous 
substances that should be _ labelled 
uniformly throughout the world, 1541. 


Davidson, Dr. George F., Deputy Minister 
of Welfare: 


extracts from address at 85th annual 
meeting of C.M.A., 989. 


Davis, William H., former Chairman, United 
States War Labour Board: 


remarks re automation, at conference of 
American Labour Education Service, 
257. 


Decentralization: 
Canada 


Hansard reference to decentralization of 
industry, 382. 


Denmark: 


sharing 
446. 


increased productivity benefits, 


a 
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Depressed Areas: 
U.S.A. 


introduction of Bill to aid areas of 
chronic unemployment, 162. 


Dickey, John H., Parliamentary Assistant to 
Minister of Defence Production: 
text of paper delivered at Montreal meet- 
ing of Society for Advancement of 
Management, 497. 


Diesel Power: 
Canada 


recommendation of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 54. 


Dietitians: 


Que.— 


legal recognition to women, 263. 


Disarmament: 


resolution adopted at 39th Conference of 
RIO. 1011: 


United Kingdom 
resolution adopted by T.U.C., 1260. 


Discrimination: 

less job discrimination in world—I.L.O. 
report, 72. 

resolution adopted at 39th Conference of 
I.L.O. re wage discrimination, 1010. 

U.N. Subcommission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities to discuss discrimination 
in employment, 176. 


Canada 
Canadian Jewish Congress urge nation- 
wide anti-discrimination legislation, 
1362. 


discrimination against certain persops in 
opportunities to purchase housing 
under National Housing Act, dis- 
approved by Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, 259. 
Canadian Labour Congress—to seek 
amendment to British North America 
Act, 644; industry discriminates 
against diminutive workers—delegate 
to C.L.C. convention, 651; report of 
committee on human rights—resolu- 
tions drafted, and adopted at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
654. 
enactment of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, 721; provisions of Act, 871. 


B.C: 


Discrimination—Con. 


Man.: amendments to Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 721, 1151. 

enactment of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, 721; provisions of Act, 874. 
enactment of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, 721; repeal of Sections 8 
and 11 of Bill of Rights Act and 
incorporation of these provisions into 
Fair Employment Practices Act and 
Fair Accommodation Practices Act, 
1286. 


N.B.: 
Sask. : 


U.S.A. 


two N.Y. agencies move to combat dis- 
criminatory practices, 1362. 


Diseases, Industrial: 
Canada 


increase in problems of occupational dis- 
eases, 161. 


B.C.: schedule of industrial diseases under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 301, 
425, 1038. 

N.B.: inclusion of pneumoconiosis under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act recom- 
mended by Federation of Labour, 
1254. 

Displacement: 


See Job Displacement. 


D.E.W. Line: 
Canada 


Hansard reference to conditions of em- 
ployment, 383. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


See Statistics, Dominion Bureau 
various subject headings. 


of ; 


Dominion Coal Board: 


C.C. of L. recommends labour representation 
on Board, 47. 


Dominion Statistician: 


appointment of Walter E. Duffett, 1234. 


Draftsmen: 
U.S.A. 


General Motors Corporation training pro- 
gram to overcome shortage of drafts- 
men, 1231. 
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Drapeau, Jean, Mayor of Montreal: 


extracts from address at conference on 
labour arbitration held by McGill 
Industrial Relations Centre, 397. 


Dressmaking: 
See Hours of Work. 


Drugs: 
Nfld — 
regulations under Food and Drugs Act 
(Counter. Freezers Regulations, 1955), 
195. 


Drydocks: 
See Shipping. 


Duffett, Walter E., Director, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of 
Labour: 


appointment as 
1234. 


Dominion Statistician, 


Duke of Edinburgh: 


proceedings of Conference on Human 
Problems in Industry, 7938, 1122. 


Duplessis, Maurice, Premier, Province of 


Quebec: 


reply to legislative proposals of Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 28; to 
legislative brief of Professional Asso- 
ciation of Industrialists, 1496. 


Dyeing Establishments: 
See Hours of Work. 


Dymond, Dr. W. R., Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour: 


remarks at 2nd meeting, Advisory Council 
on Professional Manpower, convened 
by Department of Labour, 1517. 


Earnings: 
Canada 
employees’ earnings on Canadian railways 


in 1954, 20. 


Economic Development: 


Canada 


T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 384. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 388. 
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Economic Development—Con. 
Canada.—Con. 
economic expansion in 1956 predicted by 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, 17. 
continued shortage of engineers and scien- 
tists will handicap Canada’s economic 
and scientific development, 494. 
United Kingdom 
T.U.C. report—the economy and_ the 
organized worker, 36. 


U.S.A. 
1956 economic prospects good, 18. 


Economic Policy: 


Canada 


C.L.C. “Statement of Economic Policy”, 
645. 


Economic Rehabilitation: 
See Rehabilitation. 


Economic Situation: 


Canada 


C.C. of L. legislative memorandum, 43. 

economic prosperity and employment 
instability—proceedings of Laval Uni- 
versity’s llth annual industrial rela- 
tions convention, 670. 

14th annual convention of Personnel Asso- 
ciation of Toronto, 677, 678. 

no prospect in 1956 to end of farming 
depression, 160. 


United Kingdom 


resolution adopted by Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1256. 


U.S.A. 


1956 economic prospects good as forecast 
by labour union economists, 18. 


Economics: 
See Home Economics. 


Economists: 

Third International Congress of the Inter- 
national Catholic Secretariat for Tech- 
nologists, Agriculture and Economists, 
held at Montallegro, Italy, 376. 


Edinburgh, Duke of: 


proceedings of Conference on Human 
Problems in Industry, 793, 1122. 
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Education—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


Education: 


Canada 


Association of Professional Engineers of 
Ontario urges aid to education by 
government and industry, 1230. 


automation a stumbling block to scientists 
and engineers—Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Ontario Secondary Schools, 
623. 


Canadian Labour Congress—to seek free 
compulsory education, etc., 644; com- 
promise plan of political activity, 646- 
47; seeks support for educational 
institutions, 1230; resolutions referred 
to Executive at first constitutional 
convention, 658. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association— 
brief to Gordon Commission, 390; 
need for better education stressed by 
President of, 255. 

competition from United States em- 
ployers for Canadian university 
graduates, 797. 

establishment of education fund for mining 
professions—to overcome urgent situa- 
tion—suggested at convention of 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, 495. 

establishment of education mortgage plan 
urged by Canadian Association of Real 
Estate Boards, 1232. 

establishment of Industrial Foundation on 
Education—resolution adopted at Na- 
tional Conference on Engineering, 
Scientific and Technical Manpower, 
1520, 1525. 

Hansard reference, 270. 

increase in university enrolment in 1955, 
493. 

Claude Jodoin, President, Canadian Labour 
Congress, proposes federal-provincial 
conference on educational problems, 
1358. 

more and better trained university 
graduates surged at Learned Societies 
Conference, 796. 

National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities, 1526. 

need for education of handicapped per- 
sons, 532. 

need for vocational training stressed by 
President of National Council of 
Women, 795. 

new system for university grants, con- 
sidered by Federal Government, 1358. 

1956 research grants under Labour Depart- 
ment—University Research Program, 
834. 


Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
members of Canadian Federation of 
University Women, 1511. 

recommendations of International Railway 
Brotherhood, 53; reply of Prime 
Minister, 55. 

The Crisis in Higher Education im 
Canada—conference sponsored by Na- 
tional Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities, 1109. 

T. and L.C-C.C. of L. brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 387. 

university education must be extended— 
President, University of Western 
Ontario, 621. 


B.C.: British Columbia Teachers’ Federa- 


tion breaks 18-year affilition with 
T. and L.C., 490. 


Man.: provisions of Public Schools Act, 723, 


1147-48; resolution adopted by Mani- 
toba Federation of Labour, 1490. 


N.B.: resolution adopted at convention of 


Federation of Labour, 1254. 


Ont.: Association of Professional Engineers 


of Ontario urges aid to education by 
government and industry, 1230; auto- 
mation a stumbling block to scientists 
and engineers-—Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Ontario Secondary Schools, 
623; proposed 10-year program of 
capital assistance to provincial univer- 
sities and technical institutes, 1358; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 380; school for 
advanced technical training to be 
established in Ottawa area, 1495; 
teachers and board agree to future 
arbitration in disputes—provision of 
agreement between Port Arthur Board 
of Education and Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, 21; Waterloo College plan to 
relieve shortage of engineers and tech- 
nicians, 1230. 


P.E.I.: recommendations of Labour Council 


CChG Olly) eo U2ero0oe 


Que.: resolution adopted at convention of 


C.C.C.L. re submission of brief to 
Department of Education, 1395; 
recommends establishment of study 
camps, 1396. 


United Kingdom 


development of “sandwich” courses in 
technical education, 1231. 

increase in number of state scholarships 
granted, to ease shortage of tech- 
nologists, 796. 
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Education—Con. Electronics: 
B.C— 


U.S.A. 


General Motors Corporation training pro- 
gram to overcome shortage of drafts- 
men, 1231. 

training of mature, college-educated women 
for teaching profession, 1536. 

See also Technical Education. 


Kisenhower, Dwight W., President, United 
States: 
urges enactment of recommendations made 
to Congress, 164. 


Elections: 


Canada 


Hansard reference to Canada Elections 
Act, 633. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re half-day 
holiday, 47. 

T. and L.C. recommends amendment to 
Election Act, 41. 

B.C.: Court of Appeal finds Labour Rela- 

tions Board must settle voters’ list 
in advance of representation vote, 724. 


Ont.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 284; resolution 
adopted by Ontario Federation of 
Printing Trades Unions, 628. 

Que.: resolutions adopted by C.C.C.L., 1395. 

U.S.A. 
representation election set aside by 


Labour Relations Board on ground 
employer required employees to wear 
ribbons... “I’m Voting No”, 1383. 


Electrical Equipment: 
N.B— 
regulations under Mining Act, 307. 


Electrical Installations: 
B.C.— 

amended regulations under Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 872. 
amended provisions of Electricians 
Licence Act and Manitoba Power 
Commission Act, 1152. 
N.S.: amendment to Inside Electrical Instal- 

lation Act, 1028. 


Man.: 


Electrical Trade: 
Man.— 
amended provisions of Electricians Licence 
Act, 724, 1152; regulations under Power 
Commission Act, 425, 1152. 
N.S.: amendments to Electricians Licence 
Act, 724. 
Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and ‘Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act re electrical trade, 884. 


provisions of Order No. 7 (1956) under 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Act, 
1291-92; regulations under Apprentice- 
ship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 1290. 


U.S.A. 


N.Y. trains apprentices in electronics, 
automation, 624. 


Elevators: 


Man.— 
amended provisions of Elevator and Hoist 
Act, 724, 1153. 
N.S.: provisions of Elevators 
Act, 723, 1026. 


and Lifts 


Employer-Employee Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Employer Organizations: 


I.L.O. reports progress in inquiry into 
employers’ and workers’ freedom, 175. 


Employment: 
report of Director-General of I.L.O. on 
situation in 1955, 287. 
report of I.L.0. Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee, 849. 


Canada 


survey of employment in 1955, 32-36. 

increase in industrial employment, pay- 
rolls and average weekly wages and 
salaries in 1955—D. B. of S. annual 
review of employment and payrolls, 
1367. 

number of workers on Canadian railways 
in 1954 and 1953, 20, 95. 

effects of plant expansion in 1955 on 
manufacturing employment, 272. 

employment of women on out-of-way pro- 
jects, 1398. 

seasonal variations and current trends in 
the construction industry, 660-669. 

winter employment of 75 per cent of 
labour force on St. Lawrence Seaway, 
predicted, 17. 

employment instability and stability— 
proceedings of Laval University’s 11th 
annual industrial relations convention, 
670, 674. 

young people lack knowledge in seeking 
employment—report of Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Toronto, 627. 

competition from United States employers 
for Canadian university graduates, 797. 
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Employment—C on. 
Canada.—Con. 

Hansard references, 165, 802. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.Goy3s. 

Central Hiring Bureau—purpose of estab- 
lishment of manpower pool to ensure 
supply of labour for St. Lawrence 
Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Pro- 
jects, 1498. 


Australia 


survey indicates full employment advan- 
tageous to all, 371. 


Germany 


number of women employers in West 
Germany, 1398. 


India 


Second Five Year Plan—review of booklet 
issued by Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting of the Government of 


India, 500. 
U.S.A. 
24 million more at work than year earlier, 
495. 


shortage of skilled workers reported, 163. 

statistics, 23, 370, 518, 1266, 1365. 

See also Automation; Engineering; Forced 
Labour; Guaranteed Employment; 
Handicapped Persons; Labour Supply; 
Older Workers. 


Employment Conditions: 


Canada 


Working and Lnving Conditions im 
Canada—5th edition prepared by 
Department of Labour, 257. 

Working and Living Conditions in Agri- 
culture—bulletin issued by Federal 
Department of Labour, 19. 

recent changes in wage rates and other 
conditions of work—study of recent 
collective agreements, 717. 

labourers in manufacturing, 
rates, 1174. 

plant employees—survey of working con- 
ditions, 1303. 

police constables, fire fighters and labourers 
in municipal government service— 
salaries and hours of labour, 563. 

Bill 211, “An Act to provide for Annual 
Holidays with Pay for Employees”, 
not passed, 1570. 


1955—wage 


Employment Conditions—Con. 
Canada—Con. 

Bill 411, “An Act to provide for Pay for 
Statutory Holidays for Employees 
and for Pay for Work Performed on 
Statutory Holidays”, not passed, 1570. 

functions of Labour Relations Association 
re working conditions on St. Lawrence 
Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Pro- 
jects, 1499. 

method of computing vacation pay, 316. 

Hansard reference to D.E.W. line, 383. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 656. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L. re govern- 
ment printing bureau employees, 51. 
improved working conditions in coal min- 
ing industry sought by District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363. 
working conditions in certain industries— 
motor vehicles and parts, 105. 
office employees in manufacturing, 
1434. 
primary textile, 432. 
public utilities, 1052. 

: regulations under Mining Act, 302; 
improved working conditions in coal 
mining industry sought by District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363. 

N.S.: improved working conditions in coal 

mining industry sought by District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363. 


NB, 


United Kingdom 


number of workers covered by payment- 
by-result plans, 632. 


Employment of Older Women: 
See Older Workers; Womanpower. 


Employment Security: 
43rd annual convention of International 
Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security (I.A.P.ES.), 1003. 


Canada 


appointment of William Thomson, Direc- 
tor, National Employment Service, 
795. 

seasonal unemployment reduced by N.ES. 
and Department of Labour campaign, 
519, 960. 

manager of Cornwall, Ontario, office of 
N.ES., J. Rene Laframboise, runner-up 
for Award of Merit of I.A.P.ES., 493; 
death of Mr. Laframboise, 794. 
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Engine Operators: Engineering—Con. 


See Engineering. Ont.: proposed 10-year program of capital 


Engineering: assistance to provincial universities — 


fifth session, I.L.0. Building, Civil En- 
gineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee, 847. 


Canada 


Committee named to plan National 
Engineering Manpower Conference, 
958. 

National Conference on Engineering, 
Scientific and Technical Manpower, 
1520. 

examination of engineers regulations under 
Canada Shipping Act, amended, 550, 
1582. 

continued shortage of engineers and scien- 
tists will handicap Canada’s economic 
and scientific development, 494. 

engineer shortage slows atomic power 
program, 958. 

proper use of engineers would reduce 
shortage, 1360. 

plans to increase training facilities for 
professional engineers and technicians, 
1110. 

wage increase sought by Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers (C.N.R.), 369. 

new engineering schools needed to meet 
demand for engineers in Canada— 
meeting of deans of universities’ 
engineering departments, 621. 

Association of Professional Engineers of 
Ontario urges aid to education by 
government and industry, 1230. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, suggests establishment of edu- 
cation fund for mining professions, to 
overcome urgent situation, 495. 

Canadian Westinghouse Company and 
Orenda Engines, Limited, announce 
establishment of training plans to 
increase supply of professional en- 
gineers, 958. . 

bulletin on women in science and engineer- 
ing prepared by Department of 
Labour, 1535. 

persuade youth to finish training, C.M.A. 
head urges, 1360. 


Alta.: revised regulations under Boilers and 


Pressure Vessels Act, 88-89. 

Man.: amended regulations under Operating 
Engineers and Firemen Act, 425, 724. 
N.B.: regulations under Stationary En- 
gineers Act, 1042; recommendation of 
Federation of Labour re Stationary 
Engineers Act, 1254. 

N.S.: amended provisions of Engine Opera- 
tors Act, 724, 1028. 


and technical institutes, 13858; Water- 
loo College plan to relieve shortage 
of engineers and technicians, 1230; 
Association of Professional Engineers 
of Ontario urges aid to education by 
government and industry, 1230. 


United Kingdom 


William John Carron elected president of 
Amalgamated Engineering Union, 961. 

See also Automation; Locomotive En- 
gineers. 


Enlisted Personnel: 


See Armed Forces. 


Equal Pay: 


can companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 

resolution adopted at 39th Conference 
of I.L.0., 1010. 


Canada 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act pro- 
claimed in force from October 1, 1956, 
1229; provisions of Act, 1568. 

can companies eliminate female wage dif- 
ferential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 46. 

C.L.C. to seek equal pay for equal work 
for men and women, 644; resolutions 
adopted at first constitutional con- 
vention, 649. 

resolution adopted at 15th biennial con- 
ference of Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, 
1001. 

resolution adopted by National Council 
of Women, 795. 

legislative request of T. and L.C., 40. 

Hansard references, 164, 165, 1119. 


Alta.: Alberta Federation of Labour (T. 


and L.C.) requests amendment to 
Labour Act, 266; legislative resolution, 
1576. 


B.C.: resolution adopted by B.C. Federation 


of Labour (C.L.C.), 1489. 


INDEX 


Equal Pay—Con. 


Man.: enactment of Equal Pay Act, 721; 
provisions of Equal Pay Act, 1146. 
resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1254. 

Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests enactment of legislation, 381; 
establishment of equal pay to equal 
work act to cover all employees recom- 
mended by Newfoundland Federation 
of Labour, 1007. 

enactment of Equal Pay Act, 721; 
provisions of Equal Pay Act, 1027. 
resolution adopted by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Printing Trades Unions, 628; 
Bill to amend Equal Pay Act, not 
passed, 1412. 

resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1395. 


United Kingdom 

agreement reached on principle of equal 
pay for equal work for men and 
women, 1229. 

expansion of equal pay for equal work 
plan, 375. 

list of professions in which women receive 
equal pay with men, 1229. 


U.S.A. 


can companies eliminate female wage dif- 
ferential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 

introduce equal pay bills in Senate and 
Congress, 375. 


NB.: 
Nfid.: 


NS.: 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


Escalator Clauses: 


Canada 


changes in provisions of collective agree- 
ments re cost-of-living escalator 
clauses, 719. 


U.S.A. 


provisions of 3-year agreement signed by 
11 railway unions, 1497. 


Examinations: 
Canada 


examination of engineers’ regulations under 
Canada Shipping Act, amended, 1582. 


Excavations: 
B.C.— 

Recommended Practices for Safe Shoring 
of Excavations—booklet issued by 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 886. 
regulations under Building Trades 
Protection Act re prevention of acci- 
dents in construction and excavation 
work, 1039. 


Man.: 
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Excavations—Con. 

Que.: special regulations under Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act 
governing safety of employees in con- 
struction and excavation work, 1293. 


Excise Tax: 
Canada 


changes requested by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce in submission to Minis- 
ters of Finance and National Revenue, 
155. 

recommendation of C.M.A. in submission 
to Minister of Finance, 155. 


Expansion: 
See Business Expansion. 


Expenditure: 


Canada 


Private and Public Investment in Canada: 
Outlook, 1956, report prepared by 
D.B. of S. and Economics Branch, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 


PATS, 
D.B. of S. survey of family expenditures 
in 1953, 568. 
Exports: 


Canada 


re exports in 1954-55, 17. 


Factories: 
Canada 


effects of plant expansion in 1955 on 
manufacturing employment, 272. 

B.C.: deletion of special provisions of Fac- 
tories Act governing employees in 
laundries, cleaning, dyeing, pressing or 
dressmaking establishments, 722, 872; 
regulations under Factories Act and 
Shops Regulation and Weekly Holiday 
Act, 1162. 

regulations under Factories Act re 
spray painting, 551. 
Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour (C.C. of L.), 29. 


Man.: 


United Kingdom 


factory inspection in 1954—report of Chief 
Inspector of Factories, 525. 


U.S.A. 


office workers’ salaries rise faster 
plant workers, 1118. 


than 
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Fair Accommodation: 
Sask — 
enactment of Fair Accommodation Prac- 
tices Act, 721; provisions of Act 
replacing Sections 8 and 11 of Bill of 
Rights Act, 1288. 


Fair Employment Practices: 
less job discrimination in world—I.L.O. 
report, 72. 


, Canada 


report of committee on human rights— 
resolutions drafted, and adopted at 
first constitutional convention of 
C.L.C., 654. 
legislative recommendation of T. and 
L.C. re Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 41. 
B.C.: enactment of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, 721; provisions of Act, 871. 


Man.: amendments to Fair Employment 
Practices Act, 721, 1151. 

N.B.: enactment of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act, 721; provisions of Act, 874. 

Nfid.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests enactment of legislation, 381. 

Ont.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 380. 

Que.: adoption of Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act recommended by Quebec 
Federation of Labour, 1386. 

Sask.: enactment of Fair Employment Prac- 


tices Act, 721; provisions of Act (1956), 
replacing Sections 8 and 11 of Bill 
of Rights Act, 1287. 


U.S.A. 


two N.Y. agencies move to combat dis- 
criminatory practices, 1362. 
recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.1.0., 60. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 


Supreme Court rules that workers must 
be paid for activities that are “integral 
and indispensable” part of job, 422. 

A.F. of L-C.1.0. seeks extension of Act 
governing wages and hours, 741. 


Fair Remuneration: 
See Equal Pay. 


Fair Wages: 
Canada 


fair wages conditions in federal Govern- 
ment contracts, 100, 202, 313, 429, 559, 
738, 890, 1048, 1170, 1298, 1428, 1588. 


INDEX 


Fair Wages—Con. 
Canada.—Con. 
C.L.C. to seek national Fair Wage Act, 
644; resolution adopted at first legisla- 
tive convention of, 656. 
legislative request of T. and L.C., 40. 
Man.: Fair Wage Schedule for 1956-57 under 
Fair Wage Act, 730. 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends fair labour clauses in 
government contracts, 381. 


Nfid.: 


| 
| 
Ont.: recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 501. | 
Family Allowances: | 
Canada 
C.C.C.L. recommends increase in rates, 50; 
reply of Prime Minister, 52. 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 45. 
resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 653. 
International Railway Brotherhoods recom- 
mend increase in benefits, 53. 
legislative recommendations of T. and 
E.G AL 


Hansard references, 167, 268, 269, 1119. ; 


Nfid.: resolution of Newfoundland Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1007. 


Family Expenditure: 


Canada 


D.B. of S. survey of family expenditures 
in 1953, 568. 


Farm Implements: 
See Agricultural Implements. 


Farm Income: 


Canada 


farm income up 13 per cent over 1955, 
1367. 
1955 farm income down, 160, 491. 
P.E.1.: recommendations of Labour Council 
(C.C. of E.), 502: 


U.S.A. 


1955 farm income down, 491. 


Farm Labour: 
Canada 


13th federal-provincial farm labour con- 
ference, 63. 

meeting of Canadian Farm-Labour Eco- 
nomic Council, 263. 

Hansard reference, 633. 


INDEX 


Farm Labour—Con. 
Canada.—Con. 

formation of farm-labour bloc predicted 
by chairman of Canadian Farm Labour 
Economic Council, 658. 

Working and Living Conditions in Agri- 
culture—bulletin issued by Federal 
Department of Labour, 19. 


Farm Unions: 


See Canadian Farm-Labour Economic 
Council. 
Farming: 
See Agriculture; Farm Income; Farm 
Labour. 
Fatalities: 


See Accidents. 


“Featherbedding” : 


U.S.A. 
Supreme Court ruling, 378. 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act: 
proclaimed in force from October 1, 1956, 
1229. 


provisions, 1568. 


Films: 
Canada 


film strips and occupational monographs 
discussed at meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 277. 


See also National Film Board. 


Finance: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1565; in 
1946, 1953, and 1954, 83. 


United Kingdom 


resolution adopted by Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1256. 


Financial Administration Act: 
amendment to Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations, 879. 
special leave provisions of Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, under 
Act, amended, 1582. 
Ships’ Officers Regulations under Act, re 
vacation and special leave, amended, 
1582. 
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Fire Fighters: 


23rd biennial convention of International 
Association of Fire Fighters, 1114. 


Canada 


salaries and hours of labour in municipal 
government service, 563. 

locomotive firemen (railway and harbour 
board) seek wage increase and other 
fringe benefits, 153. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen to seek affiliation with 
C.L.C. and A.F. of L.-C.1.0., 953. 

23rd biennial convention of International 
Association of Fire Fighters, 1114. 

Alta.: revised regulations under Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels Act, 88-89. 


amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Arbitration Act, 1150; amended 
regulations under Operating Engineers 
and Firemen Act, 425, 724, 1152; 
amendments to legislation re disputes 
in fire departments, 723. 


Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends enactment of Fire Depart- 
ment Act, 381. 

amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ment Act, 1410; regulation under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act re em- 
ployees of Fire Department of City 
of Hamilton, 95; Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) seeks 
amendment to Fire Department Act 
re hours of work, 502; amendments to 
legislation re disputes in fire depart- 
ments, 723. 


Man.: 


Nfid.: 


Ont 


U.S.A. 


23rd biennial convention of International 
Association of Fire Fighters, 1114. 
See also Minimum Wages. 
First Aid: 
United Kingdom 
1954 report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, 530. 


Fisher, Dr., Archbishop of Canterbury: 
message to delegates to British T.U.C., 


1259. 
Fishing: 
Canada 


“Large Fishing Vessel Inspection Regula- 
tions” under Canada Shipping Act, 
1159, 1417. 


XXXIV 
Fishing—C on. 
Canada—Con. 


unemployment insurance coverage for 
fishermen provided under Act by 
amended regulations, 1120, 1568. 

distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1561; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 79. 

Hansard reference to unemployment insur- 
ance coverage, 166; to fisheries training 
programs, 381. 


Five-Day Week: 
Canada 


plant employees on five-day week, 1303, 
1304. 

Hansard reference to five-day week in 
Public Service, 381. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment employees, 45. 

Alta.: recommendation of Alberta Federa- 

tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 267. 


Food: 
Canada 


average of $6.94 per person weekly spent 

on food, 162. 
Nfid.: regulations under Food and Drugs 
Act (Counter Freezers Regulations, 


1955), 195. 
U.S.A. 
price to farmer drops, handling costs rise, 
160. 
Footwear: 


See Rubber Footwear. 


Forced Labour: 

proceedings of 39th Conference of I.L.O., 
1010. 

report of I.L.0. Committee on Forced 
Labour, 536. 

establishment of independent ad hoc com- 
mittee on forced labour announced by 
Director-General of I.L.O., 175. 

United States said unwilling to support 
I.L.0. forced labour convention, 288. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada: 


two-year contracts covering office workers 
and hourly-rated employees signed by 
Company and U.A.W., 959. 


Ford Motor Company (U.S.A.): 


s.u.b. payments commenced on June 1, 
1956, 626. 


INDEX 
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Foreign Policy: = | 


Canada 


C.C.C.L. legislative memorandum, 48. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 43; reply 
of Prime Minister, 47. 


Forest Operations: 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Forestry: 
Canada 


number of workers effected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1953 and 1954, 79. 


Forty-hour Week: 


Canada 


plant employees on 40-hour week, 1303, 
1304. 

extension of five-day, 40-hour week to all 
Department of Veterans Affairs hospi- 
tals and institutions, 1260. 


United Kingdom 


resolution adopted at convention of T.U.C., 
1258. 


France: 


plan provides increase in pensions for 
persons over 65 years of age, 630. 

enforcement of Holidays with Pay Act, 
1416. 


J. P., Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour: 


“The Outlook for Professional Manpower” 
—extracts from address to Advisory 
Committee on Professional Manpower, 
393. 


Francis, 


Freedom of Association: 


I.L.O. reports progress in inquiry into 

employers’ and workers’ freedom, 175. 
B.C— 

Supreme Court holds that company did 
not violate terms of agreement in 
refusing to dismiss employee for failure 
to join union or pay membership dues, 
190. 


Frictional Unemployment: 


Canada 


frictional unemployment—proceedings of 
Laval University’s 11th annual indus- 
trial relations convention, 671. 


| 


INDEX 


Fringe Benefits: 
Canada 


locomotive firemen (railway and harbour 
board) seek wage increase and other 
fringe benefits, 153. 


Steleo and Steelworkers (Hamilton) sign 
two-year contract providing wage 
increases and fringe benefits, 956. 


U.S.A. 


fringe and wage benefits equal to steel 
industry provided under three-year 
agreement between Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and U.S.W.A., 1116. 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry: ° 


B.C— 
regulation under Hours of Work Act, 881. 


Full Employment: 


report of I.L.0. Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee, 849. 


Canada 


C.L.C. to seek full employment at the 
highest possible standard of living, 
644. 


Australia 


survey indicates full employment advan- 
tageous to all, 371. 


Furniture Industry: 
U.S.A. 


Upholsterers International Union and 
United Furniture Workers establish 
confederation, 1365. 


Garages: 
Sask.— 


payment of ovértime rates to employees 
in garages and automobile service 
stations provided under Hours of 
Work Act, 1585. 


Gas: 
B.C— 
amended provisions of Gas Act, 872. 


accident-prevention regulations for oil and 
gas well-drilling, etc., under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 881. 
Sask.: amended regulations under Boiler 
and Pressure Vessel Act re liquefied 
petroleum gas, 307. 
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Gas—Con. 
United Kingdom 


agreement reached on principle of equal 
pay for equal work for men and 
women, 1229. 


Gas Pipeline: 
See Pipeline. 


Geddes, Charles J., Past President, British 
Trades Union Congress: 
address at Ist convention of Canadian 
Labour Congress, 641. 


General Electric Company: 


automation only solution to employment 
problem—President’s opinion, 373. 


General Motors: 
Canada 


General Motors strike—provisions of new 
agreement, 277-79. 

s.u.b. plan in collective agreement between 
Company and U.A.W., 516. 

resolution adopted by Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.) re General 
Motors strike, 283. 


U.S.A. 


s.u.b. payments commenced on June 1 
1956, 626. 

training program to overcome shortage 
of draftsmen, 1231. 


’ 


Germany: 


Court rules illegal to dismiss woman from 
her job when married, 1128. 


Glass Workers: 
See United Glass Workers. 


Gold Mining: 
Ont.— 
I.U.M.M.S.W. certified as bargaining agent 
for employees at four gold mines, 801. 


Gordon Commission: 
brief presented by Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 388. 
statement by Gérard Picard, General 
President, C.C.C.L., 390. 


Gossage, S. M., Manager of Labour Relations, 
Canadian Pacific Railway: 


appointment, 499. 
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Government and Civic Employees Organiz- 
ing Committee: 
merger with American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees, 
964, 1232. 


Government Annuities: 
See Annuities. 


Government Contracts: 
See Contracts. 


Government Departments: 


Canada 


Conference on Prevention of Work Acci- 
dents in Government Departments and 
Crown Agencies sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Labour and Civil Service 
Commission, 675. 


Government Employees: 
See Civil Service; Crown Agencies. 


Government Employees Compensation: 


Canada 


accidents to federal government employees 
reported to Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, 497, 963, 1118, 
1233, 1359. 


Government Printing Bureau: 
recommendation of C.C.C.L. re working 
conditions, 51. 


Grade Crossings: 
See Level Crossings. 


Grain: 
B.C.— 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 
(C:CrofoLs): 131% 


Grants: 
Canada 


new system for university grants, con- 
sidered by Federal Government, 1358. 
proposed 10-year program of capital 
assistance to provincial universities 
and technical institutes, 1358. 


Ont.: 


Great Lakes Seamen: 
See Seamen. 
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Greene, George G., Director, Government 


Employees Compensation Branch, 
Department of Labour: 

remarks at first Conference on the Preven- 
tion of Work Accidents in Government 


Departments and Crown Agencies, 675. 


Gregg, Hon. Milton F., Minister of Labour: 


statement on new interpretation of pro- 
vision (convention of contributions) in 
revised Unemployment Insurance Act, 
308. 

announces changes in unemployment insur- 
ance regulations to restore benefits to 
certain workers, 154; correction, 263. 

establishes working committee on seasonal 
unemployment, 519. 

opens joint meeting of Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee with 
provincial Directors of Apprenticeship, 
399. 

House of Commons statement on activi- 
ties concerning professional and tech- 
nical manpower, 803. 

Parliamentary Assistant, J. A. Blanchette, 
M.P., appointed, 254. 

Hansard references, 165, 503, 632, 633. 

messages, addresses, ete.— 

New Year’s message, 1485. 

Labour Day message, 968. 

message to Jewish Labour Committee 
of Canada, 1235. 

remarks at convention of Interna- 

tional Association of Machinists 
in San Francisco, 1229. 

Ist convention of Canadian Labour 
Congress, 640. 

opening of new C.C. of L. headquar- 
ters, 23. 

convention of New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1250. 

annual meeting of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association, 172. 

Employer-Employee Relations Con- 
ference at annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 816. 

13th federal-provincial farm labour 
conference, 63. 

23rd meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 274. 

convention of Quebec and Eastern 


Canada Council, International 
me at of Paper Mill Unions, 
375. 


Grievance Procedure: 


Canada 


grievances arising under labour contracts— 
proceedings of 85th annual meeting of 
Employer-Employee Relations Con- 
ference of C.M.A., 994. 
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INDEX 


Gross National Product: 
Canada 


gross national product at record level in 
1955—D B. of S., 369. 


Group Hospital-Medical Plans: 


Canada 
plans in public utilities, 1053. 


Group Insurance: 


See Insurance. 
Guaranteed Employment: 


U.S.A. 


number of workers covered by guaranteed 
employment and wage plans in New 
York state, 1110. 


Guaranteed Wage: 


Canada 


annotated bibliography with some his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 
supplemental unemployment benefits, 
1244. 

“guaranteed unemployment insurance” 
plan—a form of guaranteed wage to 
be introduced by Canadian Marconi 
Company, 262. 

longer notice for longer service—alterna- 
tive ‘to guaranteed annual wage sug- 
gested by British industrialist, 959. 

“Guaranteed Wages, Company Unemploy- 
ment Benefits and the New Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act’”—summary of 
article prepared by Instructor in 
Economics, University of Toronto, 
published by Laval University, 492. 

panel discussion at annual meeting of 
C.M.A., 817. 

Hansard references, 167, 270. 

B.C.: extracts from address by T. A. Rice, 
president, t British Columbia division 
of C.M.A., 513. 


United Kingdom 


longer notice for longer service—alterna- 
tive to guaranteed annual wage sug- 
gested by British industrialist, 959. 


U.S.A. 


annotated bibliography with some _his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 
supplemental unemployment benefits, 
1244, 
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Guaranteed Wage—Con, 
US.A—Con. r 
number of workers covered by guaranteed 
employment and wage plans in New 
York state, 1110. 
Latimer Report, 1947, on demands for 
guaranteed annual wage in steel indus- 
try, 1245. 
See also Supplementary Unemployment 
- Benefits. 


Hancox, John, Secretary, Ontario Provincial 
Federation of Labour: 


death of, 1433. 


Handicapped Persons: 
Canada 


handicapped only, employed by Montreal 
firm, 532. 

Atlantic Region Rehabilitation Workshop 
—first meeting, 837. 

how rehabilitation pays, 173. 

posters to encourage employment of 
handicapped persons, displayed, 532. 

Conference of World Organizations In- 
terested in the Handicapped—resolu- 
tions, adopted, etc., 410. 

meeting on administration and medical 
aspects of Disabled Persons’ Allow- 
ances program, 279. 

The Community and the Rehabilitation 
of its Disabled Citizens—address by 
Dr. F. H. Krusen, Mayo Clinic and 
Mayo Foundation, at inauguration of 
campaign to raise funds for Rehabili- 
tation Institute of Montreal, 285. 

extracts from address of National Co-or- 
dinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, before 
Toilet Goods Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Montreal, 173. 

meeting of National Advisory Committee 
on Rehabilitation of Disabled Per- 
sons, 1397. 

increase in number of disabled persons 
receiving allowances under Disabled 
Persons Act, 630. 

payments under Disabled Persons Act, 
1496. 

number of persons receiving allowances 
under Disabled Persons Act during 
last quarter of 1955, 253. 

number of persons receiving allowances 
under Disabled Persons Act as at June 
30, 1956, 966; as at September 30, 
1955, 160. 

Hansard references, 166, 268, 269, 504, 633. 
recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 259. 
resolution re disability pensions adopted 
at first constitutional convention of 

GT. 1653! 
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Handicapped Persons—Con., 
Canada.—Con. 


recommendation of International Railway 
Brotherhoods re allowances under Dis- 
abled Persons Act, 53. 


Alta.: amended provisions of Disabled Per- 
sons’ Pensions Act, 1576; activities of 
clinic for rehabilitation of injured 
workmen, opened by Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, 1397. 


resolution adopted by Nova Scotia 
Federation of Labour, 1492. 


allowances to handicapped persons 
granted by provincial government, 159; 
regulations under Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Act, 553; recommendation of 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) ve 
retarded children, 380. 


P.E.I.: regulations under Disabled Persons’ 
Allowances Act, 1163. 


activities of Unlimited Skills Incor- 
porated, Montreal, 1537. 


NS.: 


QOnt.: 


Que.: 


United Kingdom 


Services for the Disabled—booklet pub- 
lished by Standing Committee on the 
Rehabilitation and Settlement of Dis- 
abled Persons, 24. 


U.S.A. 


increase in employment of physically- 
handicapped workers, 25. 

planning rehabilitation programs for dis- 
abled persons, 1538. 

Understanding the Disabled-—booklet de- 
signed to teach children to adopt 
proper attitude to disabled persons, 
1129. 

study how effectively severely injured 
workers may operate complex modern 
machinery, 1129. 


Haythorne, George V., Assistant 
Minister of Labour: 
remarks at first Conference on the Preven- 
tion of Work Accidents in Government 
Departments and Crown Agencies, 675. 


Deputy 


Health: 
Alta — 
amended regulations under Public Health 
Act re plumbing and drainage, 1161. 
Man.: regulations under Public Health Act 
re industrial and construction camps, 
1583. 
Sask.: amendments to plumbing regulations 
under Public Health Act, 1044. 


INDEX 


Health—Con. 
United Kingdom 


committee advises no major change in 
health service, 157. 

1954 report of Chief Inspector of Factories, 
530. 


India 


proposed health plan outlined at meeting 
of Central Council of Health, 371. 


U.S.A. 


removal of industrial medicine from collec- 
tive bargaining, urged, 157. 
See also Occupational Diseases. 


Health Insurance: 
Canada 


plant employees in establishments report- 
ing group hospital-medical insurance 
plans, 1303, 1304. 

health insurance plans in motor vehicles 
and parts industry, 107. 

group hospital-medical plans in public 
utilities, 1053. 

General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 279. 

T. and L.C.-C.C: of I. brief to. Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 388. 

policy statement of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce presented to Cabinet, 1531. 

proceedings of Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions Conference, 85th annual meeting 
of C.M.A., 989. 

establishment of national scheme recom- 
mended by C.C.C.L., 50; by C.C. of 
L., 45; by International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 54; and by T. and L.C., 
39. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 651. 

partial payment of plans by operators 
sought by C.L.C. unions in shipbuild- 
ing industry, 963. 

recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 258. 

Health Insurance—What Are the Issues?— 
booklet issued by Canadian Welfare 
Council, 1118. 

Hansard references, 164, 165, 270, 383, 633, 
802, 1119. 

Alta.: recommendation of Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 267. 

B.C.: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
urges national scheme, 31; resolution 
adopted by B.C. Federation of Labour 
(C.L.C.), 1489-90. 
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Health Insurance—Con. 


Man.: adoption of federal government’s pro- 
posed plan urged by Manitoba Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1490; recommendations 
of Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
30. 


resolution adopted at conference of 
Marine Workers’ Federation, 1236. 


recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 380; resolution 
adopted by Ontario Federation of 
Printing Trades Unions, 628; establish- 
ment of national plan urged by Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
HEI sol: 


96 per cent of office employees in 
Montreal area covered by health 
insurance, 377; C.C.C.L. reiterates 
request for contributory plan, 265, 
1395, reply of Premier Duplessis, 266. 


N.B.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


United Kingdom 


committee advises no major change in 
health service, 157. 


India 
extension of Employees State Insurance 
Act A117. 
U.S.A. 
medical benefits granted railway em- 
ployees, 20. 
sickness disability program in N.Y. state, 
497. 


Health League of Canada: 


less time loss by older workers through 
absenteeism—results of study on 
absenteeism, 1495. 


Heartz, Dr. R. E., President, Engineering 
Institute of Canada: 


remarks at meeting of deans of univer- 
sities’ engineering departments, 621. 
a 


Highways: 
Canada 


need for better highway systems empha- 
sized in T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. brief 
to Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects, 387. 

amendment to Highway Traffic Act 
urged by Federation of Labour, 1263; 
recommendations of Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) re traffic 
regulations, 267. 


Alta.: 


Hirings: 
Canada 
Central Hiring Bureau—purpose of estab- 
lishment of manpower pool to ensure 
supply of labour for St. Lawrence 
Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Pro- 
jects, 1498. 


U.S.A. 


hiring preference to men 40 years of age 
and over given under terms of agree- 
ment reached between United Plant 
Guard Workers of America and Detroit 
industrial police firm, 1495. 

preferential hiring pact signed by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Na- 
tional Construction Association, 490. 


Hoists: 
Man.— 
amended provisions of Elevator and Hoist 
Act, 724, 1153. 
NS.: provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act, 
723, 1026. 


Holidays: 
Canada 


Bill 441, “An Act to provide for Pay for 

Statutory Holidays for Employees and 
for Pay for Work Performed on 
Statutory Holidays”, not passed, 1570. 

changes in collective agreements providing 
statutory holidays, 719. 

demands of locomotive firemen (railway 
and harbour board), 153. 

General Motors of Canada and U.A.W— 
provisions of new agreement re statu- 
tory holidays, 279. 

nine statutory holidays sought by C.L.C. 
unions in shipbuilding industry, 963. 

resolutions adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C. re paid statutory 
holidays, 649. 

statutory holidays in certain industries— 

motor vehicles and parts, 105. 

office workers in manufacturing, 1434. 

plant employees in manufacturing, 
1303, 1304. 

primary textile industry, 433. 

public utilities, 1052. 

resolution adopted by Federation of 

Labour re paid holidays, 1262. 

provisions of new Annual Holidays 

Act, 870; regulations under Factories 

Act and Shops Regulation and Weekly 

Holiday Act, 1162. 

resolution adopted by Federation 

of Labour re statutory holidays, 1492. 

Roman Catholics may work on Holy 

Days, 1361. 

amendment to Annual Holidays Act, 

1289. 


Alta.: 


Beez 


NS.: 
Que.: 
Sask.: 


XL 


Holland: 


plan provides increase in pensions for 
persons over 65 years of age, 630. 


Holy Days: 
Canada 


Supreme Court of Canada finds that 
legislation requiring retail stores to 
observe Holy Days is beyond provin- 
cial powers, 417. 

Que.: Roman Catholics may work on Holy 
Days, 1361. 


Home Economics: 


Canada 


Careers in Home Economics—monograph 
issued by Department of Labour, 1232. 


Hospitals: 


Canada 


extension of five-day 40-hour week to all 
Department of Veterans Affairs hospi- 
tals and institutions, 1260. 

plant employees in establishments report- 
ing group hospital-medical insurance 
plans, 1303, 1304. 

group hospital-medical plans 
utilities, 1053. 

General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 279. 


in public 


Ont.: hospital construction costs reduced by 
new design, 173. 
Que.: C.C.C.L. requests unemployment in- 


surance coverage for hospital 
ployees, 1395. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


em- 


Hotels and Restaurants: 


Canada 
collective bargaining in hotel industry— 
analysis of agreements, 867. 


Hours of Work: 
proceedings of 39th Conference of I.L.O., 


1010. 
resolution adopted at 39th Conference of 
I.L.0O., 1010. 


recommendation of International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, 1114. 


Canada 


changes in provisions of collective agree- 
ments, 719. 

extension of five-day 40-hour week to all 
department of Veterans Affairs hospi- 
tals and institutions, 1260. 


INDEX 
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Hours of Work—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


functions of Labour Relations Association 
ve hours of work on St. Lawrence 


Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Pro- » 


jects, 1499. 

police constables, fire fighters and labour- 
ers in municipal government service, 
563. 

survey of clerical workers’ wages and hours 
conducted by Montreal Board of 
Trade, 371. 

30-hour week granted to clerical em- 


ployees at headquarters of C.L.C., 795. | 


Fa 


Hansard references to Post Office Depart- — 


ment, 270; to work week in veterans’ | 


hospitals, 967. 
recommendation of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment employees, 45. 


C.L.C. to seek national Forty-Hour Week | 


Act, 644; resolutions adopted at first 
constitutional convention, 649. 
recommendation of International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, 1114. 
recommendation of National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians, 1365. 
reduction in hours of work in steel indus- 
try recommended by U.S.W.A. (Cana- 
dian District), at policy conference, 
624. 
standard work week in certain industries— 
motor vehicles and parts, 105. 
office workers in manufacturing, 1434. 
plant employees in manufacturing, 
1308, 13804. 
primary textile industry, 432. 
public utilities, 1052. 


application of Hours of Work and 
Minimum Wage Order No. 18 (1956) 
under Labour Act, to workers in pipe- 
line construction industry, 1420; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 267; Federa- 
tion of Labour seeks amendments to 
Alberta Labour Act re 40-hour week, 
1262; resolution adopted by Federa- 
tion re Hours of Work Act, 1262. 
Hours of Work Act—regulations gov- 
erning retail store employees during 
Christmas week, 93, No. 21 (1956) 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry, 881. 
Regulation No. 42 (exemption of per- 
sons employed in pipeline construc- 
tion), 550, Regulation No. 43 (logging 
industry), 730. 


Alta.: 


BCs 


deletion of special sections under Fac- 


tories Act governing persons employed 
in laundries, cleaning, dyeing, press- 
ing or dressmaking establishments, 722, 
872; inclusion of employees in laun- 
dries and dry cleaning establishments 


INDEX 


Hours of Work—Con. 


B.C. —Con. 


under Hours of Work Act, 722; 35- 
hour week in 1957—provisions of two- 
year agreement between Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union and Canadian Bakeries Limited, 
and seven other bakery firms, 626; 
Bill to amend Hours of Work Act not 
passed, 872; resolution adopted by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 31; 
resolution adopted by B.C. Federation 
of Labour (C.L.C.), 1489. 


Man.: 40-hour week requested by provincial 
labour bodies in joint submission to 
Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce, 156. 

Nfid.: regulations under St. John’s Shops 
Act, 1044. 

N.S.: resolution adopted by N.S. Federation 
of Labour, 1492. 

Ont.: new regulations under Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, 1292; 
C.B.R.E. urges enforcement of 48-hour 
week for taxi drivers, in brief to 
Ontario Government, 1029; resolution 
adopted at convention of International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers, 1113; resolution adopted by 
Ontario Federation of Printing Trades 
Unions, 628; Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) urges “progressive” 
reduction in work week... 283, other 
recommendation, 380; Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.) seeks 
amendments to Fire Department Act, 
502, and to Hours of Work and Vaca- 
tions With Pay Act, 502. 

Que.: survey of clerical workers’ wages and 
hours conducted by Montreal Board 
of Trade, 371. 

Sask.: amendment to Hours of Work Act, 
722, 1289; payment of overtime rates 
to employees in garages and automo- 
bile service stations provided under 
Hours of Work Act, 1585; resolution 
adopted at convention of Federation 
of Labour,4492; Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) recommends amendments 
to Hours of Work Act, 29. 


United Kingdom 
1954 report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 


tories, 531. 
resolution adopted at convention of 
TU.C., 1258. 


Russia 


work week reduced from 48 to 46 hours, 
37. 
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Hours of Work—Con. 


U.S.A. 


s.u.b. plans in automobile industry allow 
short work weeks, 262. 

A.F. of L-C.1.0. seeks extension of Fair 
Labour Standards Act, governing 
wages and hours, 741. 

resolutions adopted at convention of A.F. 

of L.-C.1.0. Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, 1363. 

recommendation of International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, 1114. 

U.A.W. seeks shorter work week, 625. 


Housing: 


report of I.L.0. Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee, 849. 


Canada 


Canadian Housing Statistics—summary of 
quarterly report by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 1396. 

residential construction in 1955, 629. 

reduction in house building in 1956 pre- 
dicted by Minister of Public Works, 
407. 

re 1954-56 building programs, 17. 

Private and Public Investment in Canada: 
Outlook, 1956, report prepared by 
D.B. of 8. and Department of Trade 
and Commerce, 253. 

1955 a year of record achievement in 
construction—Canadian Construction 
Association, 18. 

report at 38th meeting of Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 172. 

recommendations of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association in brief to federal 
Cabinet, 398. 

T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 387. 

statement by Gerard Picard, General 
President, C.C.C.L., before the Gordon 
Commission, 390. 

Hansard references, 164, 167, 504, 633, 802, 
966. 

statistics, 104, 1118. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 46. 

Platform of Principles of Canadian Labour 
Congress, 644. 

recommendations of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 54; reply of Prime 
Minister, 55. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 655. 

legislative request of T. and L.C., 40. 


Man.: resolution adopted by Manitoba 


Federation of Labour, 1490. 
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Housing—Con. 

Ont.: resolution adopted by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.) re 
National Housing Act, 284; recom- 
mendations of Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.), 501. 

P.EI.: Labour Council advocates long-term 
loans, 503. 

Que.: C.C.C.L. protests against restrictions 
on credit, 13895. 


U.S.A. 
statistics, 104, 1118. 


Howe, Rt. Hon. C. D., Minister of Trade and 
Commerce and Minister of Defence 
Production: 


predicts economic expansion in 1956, 17. 

tables report in House of Commons— 
Private and Public Investment im 
Canada: Outlook, 1956, 253. 

address to National Conference on En- 
gineering, Scientific and Technical 
Manpower, 1524. 


Hughes, Sam, President, Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.): 
address at 13th annual convention of the 
Federation, 281. 


Human Relations: 


findings of experts on human and indus- 
trial relations from 16 different coun- 
tries—report to Director-General of 
POR =1132! 

Canadian members of Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities 
within the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire, 793. 

proceedings of Duke of Edinburgh’s Con- 
ference on Human Problems in Indus- 
try, 1122. 


Human Resources: 


Canada 


utilization of human resources—text of 
paper delivered at conference of 
Institute by J. P. Francis, Federal 
Department of Labour, 1381. 


Human Rights: 


Canada 


report of committee on human rights— 
resolutions drafted, and adopted at 
first constitutional convention of 
C.L.C., 654. 

10th anniversary of appointment of Na- 
tional Director of Jewish Labour 
Committee of Canada, 1235. 

Hansard reference, 270. 


Identification: 
Que.— 
adoption of identity cards for all residents 
in certain cities recommended by 
Quebec Federation of Labour, 1386. 


Immigration: 
Canada 


1955 immigration down, 162. 

recommendations of C.C.A. in brief to 
federal Cabinet, 399. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 388. 

T. and L.C-C.C. of L. brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 386. 

Hansard references, 167, 383. 


Implements: 
See Agricultural Implements. 


Imports: 
Canada 


statistics, 259. 

extinction of rubber footwear industry 
foreseen unless imports checked, 259. 

resolution re import tax adopted by Cana- 
dian Federation of International 
Printing Pressmen, 629. 

Hansard reference to imports of coal from 

United States, 967; to import of motor 

vehicle parts, 967. 

resolution adopted by C.C.C.L. re 

Japanese imports, 1395. 


Que.: 


Income: 
Canada 


1955 increase in net operating revenues 
of principal railway systems, 154. 
gross revenues of Canadian railways 

doubled from 1954, 20. 


United Kingdom 


output must keep pace with income rise, 
ole 


India 


Second Five Year Plan—review of booklet 
issued by Minister of Information and 
Broadcasting of the Government of 
India, 500. 


U.S.A. 


results of studies on employment and 
income of older people, 965. 
See also Farm Income; Labour Income. 
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INDEX 


Income Security: 
U.S.A. 


Ohio approves company-financed individual 
income security plan for unemployed 
workers, 959. 


Income Tax: 
Canada 


1955 tax on corporation profits, 491. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 390. 

C.M.A. suggests reduction in income tax 
rates, In submission to Minister of 
Finance, 155. 

Platform of Principles of C.L.C., 644. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 649. 

changes requested by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce in submission to Minis- 
ters of Finance and National Revenue, 
155. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 51; of C.C. 
of L., 46. 

resolution adopted at conference of Cana- 
dian Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women, 1001. 

recommendations of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 54; reply of Prime 
Minister, 55. 

Hansard references, 269, 383. 


N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour re exemptions, 1254. 


Que.: C.C.C.L. reiterates claim re income 
tax exemptions, 1395. 


U.S.A. 


recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.1.0. con- 
tained in economic report, 378. 


Income Tax Act: 


amendments to Act re supplementary 

unemployment benefit plans, 1570. 
India: 

extension of social security scheme—Em- 
ployees Provident Funds Act; Com- 
pulsory Contributory Provident Fund; 
Employees State Insurance Act, 1117. 

proposed establishment of joint manage- 
ment councils, 373. 

proposed health plan outlined at meeting 
of Central Council of Health, 371. 

Second Five Year Plan—review of book- 
let issued by Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting of the Government 
of India, 500. 
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Indians: 


Que.— 
Superior Court finds that Canadian Indians 
are entitled to protection of province’s 
Labour Relations Act, 877. 


Indigenous Persons: 


proceedings of 39th Conference of I.L.0., 
1010. 


Individual Income Security: 
See Income Security. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
(Ontario) : 
annual safety conference of J.A.P.A., 800. 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments: 


Que— 
special regulations under Act governing 
safety of employees in construction 
and excavation work, 1293. 


Industrial Communities: 


Canadian members of Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities 
within the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire, 793; proceedings of Conference, 
11323 


Industrial Councils: 
Canada 


C.C. of L. urges establishment of, 46. 


Industrial Development: 
United Kingdom 


1954 report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, 526. 


Industrial Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Industrial Disputes: 


report of Director-General of I.L.0. on 
situation in 1955, 287. 


Canada 


functions of Labour Relations Association 
re settlement of disputes on St. Law- 
rence Seaway and St. Lawrence Power 
Projects, 1501. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re injunc- 
tions, 47. 

resolutions adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 644, 648. 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 
Canada.—Con. 


Industrial Disputes—Con. 
US.A—Con. 


legislative requests of T. and L.C., 40; 
reply of Prime Minister, 41-42. 

railway employees should be allowed to 
strike if negotiations fail—Member of 
Parliament, 261. 

Hansard references to railway dispute, 503, 
632. 

Alta.: amended provisions of Police Act, 723, 
1575; Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) requests amendment to Labour 
Act, 266, — 

B.C.: The Labour Injunction in British 
Columbia 1946-1955—digest of book 
prepared by Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers, 
1502. 

Man.: amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ments Arbitration Act, 723, 1150; 
amended provisions of Public Schools 
Act, 723, 1147-48. 

N.B.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour re injunctions, 1254. 

Ont.: amended provisions of Fire Depart- 
ment Act, 723, 1410, of Police Act, 723; 
teachers and board agree to future 
arbitration—provision of agreement 
between Port Arthur Board of Educa- 
tion and Teachers’ Federation, 21; 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
criticizes Federal Government for cur- 
rent railway dispute, 283; resolution 
adopted by Federation re General 
Motors strike, 283; Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) requests 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
501. 

Que.: resolutions adopted by Quebee Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1386. 


United Kingdom 


“first automation strike” ends—walkout 
of employees of Standard Motor Com- 
pany, Coventry, when man laid off 
for plant conversion, 622. 


Ceylon 


principles for settlement of industrial dis- 
putes outlined by Minister of Labour, 
1496. 


U.S.A. 


settlement of jurisdictional disputes estab- 
lished in agreement reached between 
International Association of Machi- 
nists and International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers, 1116. 

settlement of jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween United Steelworkers of America 
and the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, 625. 


Industrial Employment: 


“labour and management rely too much 
on government”—remarks of Director 
of Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, 22. 

‘negotiation by research” to settle future 
differences urged by Executive Direc- 
tor of Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, 22. 


Canada 


increase in industrial employment, pay- 
rolls and average weekly wages and 
salaries in 1955—D.B. of S. annual 
review of employment and payrolls, 
1367. 


Industrial Fatalities: 


See Accidents. 


Industrial Federation of Labour of Alberta 


(C.C. of L.): 


merger with Alberta Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.),- 1261. 


Industrial Foundation on Education: 


establishment, 1520. 


Industrial Injuries: 


See Accidents. 


Industrial Medicine: 


U.S.A. 


removal of industrial medicine from col- 
lective bargaining, urged, 157. 


Industrial Relations: 


Canadian members of Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities 
within the Commonwealth and Empire, 
793; proceedings of Conference, 1122. 


employer participation in I.L.0. for one 
more year, voted by Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, 214. 


resolutions adopted by labour-management 
relations committee at sixth regional 
conference of American states mem- 
bers of I.L.0., 1400. 

findings of experts on human and industrial 
relations from 16 different countries— 
report to Director-General of I.L.0., 
1132, 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 


Canada 


conciliation and other proceedings before 
the Minister of Labour—77, 180, 291, 
414, 541, 684, 854, 1025, 1186, 1272, 
1405, 1545. 

certification and other proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board— 
74, 178, 290, 414, 540, 683, 853, 1022, 
1134, 1270, 1404, 1543. 

conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment. of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules that Trade 
Union Act does not prohibit employees 
of competitor from acting on bargain- 
ing committee, 1155. 

despite altered status, Mine-Mill union 
retains rights—decision of Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, 628. 

survey of clerical workers’ wages and hours 
conducted by Montreal Board of 
Trade, 371. 

functions of Labour Relations Association 
ré maintenance of harmonious con- 
tractor-employee relations on St. Law- 
rence Seaway and St. Lawrence Power 
Projects, 1498. 

appointment of S. M. Gossage, Manager 
of Labour Relations, C.P.R., 499. 

summary of book by Prof. Harold A. 
Logan, on State Intervention and 
Assistance in Collective Bargaining in 
Canada, 1943-1954, 1239, 1240. 

policy statement of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce presented to Cabinet, 1532. 

Canadian Construction Association—report 
of Labour Relations Committee, 172; 
recommendations in brief to Federal 
Cabinet, 398. 

Canadian Labour Congress—to seek enact- 
ment of National Labour Relations 
Act, 644; resolutions adopted at first 
constitutional convention re Canada 
Labour Relations Board, 649. 

Canadian Manufacturers Association—pro- 
ceedingssof Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions Conference, 816, 989. 

Laval University’s 11th annual industrial 
relations convention, 669. 

McGill University’s 8th industrial relations 
conference, 822; conference on labour 
arbitration, 396. 

Personnel Association of Toronto—14th 
annual convention, 677. 

Trades and Labour Congress—legislative 
requests, 40; reply of Prime Minister, 
41. 

Hansard references, 167, 270, 503, 802, 967, 
1119. 


Industrial Relations—Con. . 


Alta.: amended provisions of Police Act, 
1575; remarks of chairman of provin- 
cial Board of Industrial Relations at 
convention of Federation of Labour, 
1263. 

B.C.; Regulation 9A under Labour Relations 
Act, 93; Bill to amend Labour Rela- 
tions Act, not passed, 872; Court of 
Appeal finds Labour Relations Board 
must settle voters’ list in advance of 
representation vote, 724. 

Man.: amendment to Labour Relations Act, 
722-23; amended provisions of Public 
Schools Act, 1147-48; Court of Queen’s 
Bench finds that Labour Board ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction by certifying 
union before making proper inquiry, 
727; Flin Flon L.M.P.C. completes ten 
years of operation, 1538. 

N.B.: amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 722-23, 875; Supreme Court 
holds members of city police force 
not to be “employees” as defined in 
Labour Relations Act, 86; resolution 
adopted at convention of Federation 
of Labour, seeks amendments to 
Labour Relations Act, 1254. 

Nfid.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
recommends amendments to Labour 
Relations Act, 381. 

Ont.: amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
722-23, 734, 1410; 14th annual con- 
vention of Personnel Association of 
Toronto, 677; decisions of Labour Re- 
lations Board—despite altered status, 
Mine-Mill union retains rights, 628, 
mass overtime refusal while negotia- 
tions in progress, ruled illegal strike, 
1116, same union may bargain for office 
or plant employees, 292; Supreme 
Court of Ontario holds Labour Re- 
lations Board exceeded jurisdiction in 
certifying bargaining agent for “mana- 
gerial” employees, 1032; Supreme 
Court rules Labour Relations Board 
within its rights in considering appli- 
cation of union in trusteeship, 1415; 
unions may seek legislation permitting 
right to strike during life of agree- 
ment, 21; Bill to amend Labour Rela- 
tions Act re representation vote, not 
passed, 1412; Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) requests amendments to 
Labour Relations Act, 283, 379; “con- 
ciliation in Ontario takes thrice legal 
time”—statement by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 21; views 
on administration, ete., of Labour 
Relations Act presented by special 
committee of Provincial Federation of 
Labour at public hearings in various 
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Industrial Relations—Con. 

Ont —Con. 
cities, 794, public hearings by special 
committee, 972; Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) requests 
amendments to Labour Relations Act, 
501; G. W. T. Reed, appointed Vice- 
chairman, Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, 1495; Labour Relations Act 
criticized at convention of Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers, 1112; changes in Labour 
Relations Act suggested by M.L.A., 
372. 

Que.: Laval University’s 11th annual indus- 
trial relations convention, 669; McGill 
University’s 8th industrial relations 
conference, 822; conference on labour 
arbitration arranged by McGill Indus- 
trial Relations Centre, 396; Superior 
Court finds that Canadian Indians are 
entitled to protection of province’s 
Labour Relations Act, 877; Court of 
Queen’s Bench finds that Labour Rela- 
tions Board is required to produce 
documents when so ordered by a court, 
1030; survey of clerical workers’ wages 
and hours conducted by Montreal 
Board of Trade, 371; delay in arbitra- 
tion procedure protested by C.C.C.L., 
264; reply of Premier Duplessis, 266; 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests right to strike when employer 
does not bargain in good faith, 28, 
other recommendations, 28-29. 

Sask.: amendment to Labour Relations Act, 
722-23; amendments to Trade Union 
Act, 1288; Supreme Court of Canada 
rules that Trade Union Act does not 
prohibit employees of competitor from 
acting on bargaining committee, 1155; 
Court of Appeal rules Labour Rela- 
tions Board cannot order the condi- 
tional reinstatement of discharged 
employee, 1031. 


United Kingdom 


automation must be kept in field of indus- 
trial relations—conference of T.U.C. 
white-collar unions, 256. 


U.S.A. 


recommendations of A.F. of L.—C.I.O., 60. 

representation election set aside by Labour 
Relations Board on ground employer 
required employees to wear ribbons... 
“’m Voting No”, 1383. 

A Trade Union Inbrary—revised edition 
published by Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Department of Economics and 
Sociology, Princeton University, 376. 


Industrial Relations—Con. 
US A—Con. 


labour-management relations discussed by 
President, I.A.M., in address to Min- 
nesota Society of Industrial Engineers, 
496. 

“labour and management rely too much 
on government”—remarks of Director 
of Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, 22. 

‘negotiation by research” to settle future 
differences urged by Executive Direc- 
tor of Industrial Council of Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers, 22. 

Empire in Wood—history of carpenter’s 
union published by N.Y. State School 
of Industrial and Labour Relations, 
378. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act: 


agreement reached between Association of 
Lake Carriers and employees (Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence shipping), 626. 

amendments recommended by C.C. of L., 
45. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C. re check-off of 
union dues, 648. 

amendments recommended by _ Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhoods, 55. 

legislative requests of T. and L.C., 40; 
reply of Prime Minister, 41. 

Hansard reference to check-off, 271; to 
certification of unions under Act, 503. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND Disputes INVESTIGATION AcT: 


Abitibi Power and Paper Company Limited, 
Port Arthur, and certain employees, 
1544, 

Abitibi Power and Paper Company Limited, 
Toronto, and certain employees, 77, 
856, 857. 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
certain employees, 853, 1022. 

Algoma Steamships Limited, Sault Ste. 
Marie, and certain employees, 853, 
1022. 

Algoma Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma 
Mills, Ont., and certain employees, 
290, 291, 1544. 

Association of Lake Carriers, Port Col- 
borne, (Canada Steamship Lines Lim- 
ited; N. M. Paterson and Sons 
Limited; Colonial Steamships Limited ; 
Hall Corporation of Canada Limited), 
and certain employees, 414, 541, 686, 
856. 
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Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 

tion Act—Con. 

Association of Lake Carriers, Port Col- 
borne, (Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited; Upper Lakes and St. 
Lawrence ‘Transportation Company 
Limited; N. M. Paterson and Sons 
Limited; Colonial Steamships Limited ; 
Misener Holdings Limited; Hall 
Corporation of Canada Limited; 
Norris Transportation Company 
Limited; Mohawk Navigation Com- 
pany Limited; Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited) and certain employees, 
291-92, 416, 542, 686, 713, 856. 

Atlantic Broadcasters Limited (Radio 
Station CJFX), Antigonish, and cer- 
tain employees, 74, 180. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River, and certain employees, 77, 1136, 
1272, 1544. 

Beaconsfield Steamships Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 75. 

Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, and certain 
employees (Canadian Merchant Sery- 
ice Guild), 1544. 

Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, and certain 
employees (on the Cedarbranch, Elm- 
branch, Firbranch, Sprucebranch, and 
Willowbranch — National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 
683, 853. 

Brett-Young Seeds Limited, Winnipeg, and 
certain employees, 540-41, 853, 1136, 
1406, 1546, 1551. 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), and certain employees, 76, 
1023-24. 

British Columbia Telephone Company, and 
certain employees, 1136, 1272. 

British Overseas Airways Corporation 
(Montreal and Dorval), and certain 
employees, 1543, 1544. 

British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited, Whitehorse, Y.T., and certain 
employees, 414, 540. 

British Yukon Railway Company, White- 
horse, Y.T., and certain employees, 74, 
290. 

Buntain and Bell Company Limited, Char- 
lottetown, and certain employees, 77, 
684. 

Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara Falls, and 
certain employees, 1134, 1270. 

Caledon Terminals Limited, Hamilton, and 
certain employees, 854, 1023, 1024. 

Caledon Terminals Limited, Toronto, and 
certain employees, 1024, 1543. 

Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and certain 
employees, 1024, 1134. 
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Canada Steamship Lines Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 683, 684, 854, 
1022, 1272, 1546. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 75, 178, 
541, 854, 1272, 1406. 

Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 415, 541. 

Canadian National Railways and certain 
employees (Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen), 684, 855, 1137, 1273. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions, includ- 
ing the Newfoundland district), and 
certain employees, 854, 856, 1025. 

Canadian National Railways, and certain 
employees (on SS. Bluenose— 
Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry Ser- 
vice), 414, 540, 688, 853, 1022. 

Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry 
Service) and Canadian National 
Steamships, and certain employees, 
684, 854, 1025. 


Canadian National Railways (Regional 
Accounting Office), and _ certain 
employees, 77. 

Canadian National Railways; Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany; Ontario Northland Railway; 
and Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway, and certain employees (non- 
operating), 180, 686, 687, 856. 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships, Limited, Montreal, and certain 
employees, 1405, 1544. 

Canadian Oil Companies Limited, Toronto, 
and certain employees, 74. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, and 
certain employees, 76, 290, 416, 1136, 
1406, 1546. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service), 
and certain employees, 76, 178, 1023- 
24, 1543. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern 
Region), and certain employees, 540, 
684. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Kastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions, includ- 
ing Quebec Central Railway and 
Dominion Atlantic Railway), and 
certain employees, 684, 855, 1546. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
certain employees (on SS. Assiniboia 
and SS. Keewatin), 1271, 1548. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
certain employees in various Cana- 
dian cities, 1024. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
certain employees (Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen), 685, 856, 12738, 
1279. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
certain employees (female cleaners 
and janitresses, Windsor St. Station 
offices), 683, 1022. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
employees (dining, cafe and _ buffet 
car), 541, 854, 1273, 1281. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (motor messengers), 1404. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
certain employees (on SS. Princess 
Helene), 180. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
certain employees (Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union—Canadian Pacific 
Division No. 1), 1184. 

Canadian Pacific Transport Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg, and _ certain 
employees, 180, 186, 543. 

Canadian Transit Company, Windsor, and 
certain employees, 179. 

Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited, Sydney, 
and employees (at Radio Stations 
CJCB and CJCX), 76, 290. 

Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 1544. 
Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Sept- 
Iles, and certain employees, 74. 
Consolidated Dennison Mines _ Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and certain employees, 

1404, 1544. 

Cullen Stevedoring Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and certain employees, 1023, 
1134. 

Cullen Stevedoring Company, Limited, 
and certain employees, 854, 1024, 1404. 

Davie Transportation Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 74. 

Davie Transportation Limited and Guy 
Tombs Marine Services Limited, 
Montreal, and certain employees, 292. 

Detroit and Canada Tunnel Corporation, 
Detroit, Michigan, and certain 
employees, 1545, 

Dominion Coal Company Limited, Sydney, 
NS., and certain employees (on tug 
Empire John), 1023, 1134. 

Dominion Coal Company Limited, Sydney, 
NS., and certain employees, 1272, 
1273, 1406. 

Dominion Coal Company; A. T, O’Leary 
and Company, Limited; S. Cunard 
and Company, Limited; and R. BE. 
Archibald Company, Limited, Halifax, 
and certain employees, 180. 
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me os 
Dominion Shipping Company, Limited, 


Sydney, N.S., and certain employees, 
1544. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Company, Limited, 
Sydney, N.S., and certain employees, 
1272, 1546, 1548. 


Eastboard Shipping Limited, Toronto, and | 


certain employees, 1270, 1271. 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc., New York, N.Y., | 
and certain employees (in Canada), | 


1404, 1543. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, | 
Limited, Halifax, and certain | 
employees, 292, 1025, 1136, 1273, 1546. . 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, — 


Limited, Hamilton, and _ certain 
employees, 1022, 1024. 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 


Montreal, and certain employees, 684, , 


1136. 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 


Limited, Toronto, and certain . 


employees, 853, 1024, 1404. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, . 


Port Hope, and certain employees, . 


1025. 

Elk Falls Company, Limited, Duncan Bay, 
B.C., and certain employees, 540, 684, 
1134, 1270. 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and certain employees, 
1134-35, 1404, 1543. 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited; 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; Canadian Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited; Victoria and Van- 
couver Stevedoring Company, Limited; 
Western Stevedoring Company (1951) 
Limited; and certain employees, 1025, 
1136, 1406, 1407. 

Expressway Truck Lines (Canada) Limited, 
Vancouver, and certain employees, 77, 
415. 

Federal Commerce and Navigation Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, and certain 
employees (on Kastide), 1134, 1271. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and certain 
employees, 541. 

Hamilton Shipping Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and certain employees, 854, 
1022, 1024, 1134. 

Hamilton Tug Boat Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and certain employees (on 
tug Prudence), 1024, 1270-71, 1543. 

Harbour Services Limited, Vancouver, and 
certain employees, 1135, 1271. 

Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, Toronto, 


and certain employees, 854, 1134, 1272, 
1544. 
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Holden Sand and Gravel Limited, Toronto, 
and certain employees, 76, 178, 292, 
541, 685, 856, 858. 

Tron Ore Company of Canada, Sept-Iles, 
and certain employees, 75. 

Tron Ore Transport Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and certain employees, 
1404. 

Island Tug and Barge Limited, Victoria, 
and certain employees, 414, 683, 684. 

Kawartha Broadcasting Company, Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX), Peterborough, 
and certain employees, 180, 416, 1137. 

La Tribune Ltée (Radio Station CHLT), 
Sherbrooke, Que. and certain 
employees, 180, 416, 541, 1273, 1274. 

Walter Little Limited, and _ certain 
employees at Toronto, Sundridge, 
North Bay, New Liskeard, and Kirk- 
land Lake, Ont., and Rouyn, Que., 
1135, 1404, 1544. 

Macdonald Hotel (C.N.R.), Edmonton, and 
certain employees, 76, 179, 290, 540. 

Marathon Corporation of Canada Limited, 
Port Arthur, and certain employees, 
1404, 1543. 
Marine Industries Limited, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 1136, 1271. 
Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, and 
certain employees, 76. 

Minshull Storage and Van Limited, Halifax, 
and certain employees, 683, 1022, 1272, 
1405. 

Mohawk Navigation Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and certain employees, 76, 
178. 

Motorways (Quebec) Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 1272, 1404, 
1544. 

Napierville Junction Railway, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 1544. 

National Harbours Board, Halifax, and 
certain employees, 1404. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
and certain employees, 684, 854, 1136. 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, and certain employees, 1136, 1405. 

Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited, and certain 
employees, 74, 75, 76, 178, 179, 291, 
540, 688, 1022. - 

Northern Transportation Company, Limited, 
Edmonton, and certain employees, 
1134, 1270. 

Northland Navigation Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and certain employees, 
1272, 1543. 
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Northwest Freightways Limited, Dawson 
Creek, B.C., and certain employees, 
853. 

Nova Scotian Hotel (C.N.R.), Halifax, and 
certain employees, 77, 180, 292, 686, 
710, 1137. 

Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., Montreal, and 
certain employees, 77, 548, 1274. 
Ontario Northland Railway, and certain 

employees, 77. 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, 
and certain employees, 77, 292. 
Sound ‘Transportation Company 

Limited, Owen Sound, and certain 

employees (on Norgoma, Norisle and 

Normac), 1024, 1134. 

Pacific Tanker Company, Limited, Van- 
couver. and certain employees, 1135, 
1271. 

Pacific Western Air Lines Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 414, 
853. 

Packers Steamship Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 1270, 
1272. 

Patricia Transportation Company, Limited, 
and certain employees (in Ontario), 
1024, 1134. 

Patricia Transportation Company, Limited, 
and certain employees (in Winnipeg), 
1024, 1134. 

John F. Phair, Edmonton, and certain 
employees, 540, 1270. 

Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and 
certain employees, 1545. 

Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma 
Mills, Ont., and certain employees, 
541, 1544. 

Quebec and Ontario Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, and certain 
employees, 76, 178, 414, 684, 1270, 1272. 

Quebec Central Transportation Limited, 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 
1545, 1546. 

Quebec North Shore and Labrador Rail- 
way, Sept-Iles, and certain employees, 
74, 75, 76, 178, 1185, 1270. 

Quebee Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company, Limited, Donnacona, and 
certain employees, 74, 415, 541, 542, 
686, 11386, 1274. 

Radio Saguenay Limited, Jonquiére, and 
certain employees, 683, 1022, 1272. 

Radio Saint Boniface Limitée, and 
employees (at Radio Station CKSB), 
76, 179. 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, 
N.Y., and certain employees, 179, 
1025, 1136. 
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J. Herve Ravary, Montreal, and certain 
employees (cleaners in buildings of 
C.B.C. in Montreal), 1272, 1543. 

Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 
and certain employees, 854, 1025, 
1272-73, 1278, 1406, 1408, 1409. 

St. Charles Transportation Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and _ certain 
employees, 1544. 

St. Charles Transportation Company, 
Limited, Quebec, and certain 
employees, 180, 182, 686. 

Sea Traders, Limited, Halifax, and certain 
employees, 74. 

Security Storage Company, Limited, Winni- 
peg, and certain employees (Highway 
Division), 76, 290. 

Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Company, 
Limited, and certain employees, 684, 
1272, 1406. 

Shawinigan Falls Railway © Terminal, 
Shawinigan JFalls, and certain 
employees, 1022, 1134. 

Shell Canadian Tankers Limited, Toronto, 
and certain employees (on MV 
Western Shell), 1270, 1272. 

Sherbrooke Telegram Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company (Radio Station 
CKTS), Sherbrooke, and certain 
employees, 180, 1545. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, and certain employees, 
415, 541, 686, 716, 856, 1405. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., and 
certain employees, 77, 292. 

Sincennes-McNaughton Lines, Limited, 
Montreal, and certain employees, 76, 
178. 

Terminal Warehouses Limited, Toronto, and 
certain employees, 1024, 1404. 

Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, and 
Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 74, 292, 
541, 686. 

Toronto Terminals Railway Company, 
Toronto, and certain employees, 76, 
178. 

Toronto Towing and Salvage Company, 
Limited, and certain employees (on 
tugs H. J. Dixon, J. C. Stewart and 
Eid gd Deo Mas LUC 

Toronto Towing and Salvage Company, 
Limited, Toronto, and certain 
employees (Great Lakes and Wastern 
District), 1404. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, and _ certain 
employees, 684, 854. 

Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
and certain employees, 75. 
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Valley Camp Coal Company of Canada 
Limited, Toronto, and certain 
employees (on Valley Camp), 1135, 
1270. 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited (C.N.R. 
and C.P.R.), and certain employees, 
Tithe ies 

Wabash Railroad Company (Buffalo Divi- 
sion, Lines East of Detroit), and 
certain employees, 1544. 

West Indies Wharf, Vancouver, and certain 


employees (United Keno Hill Mines ~ 


Limited, and Cassiar Asbestos Cor- 
poration Limited), 414, 1543. 

Western Ontario Broadcasting Company, 
Limited, and certain employees, 
(CKLW and CKLW-TYV), Windsor, 
683, 853, 1023, 1270, 1543. 

Westriver Ore Transports, Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 1404. 
Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, and 

certain employees, 77, 415. 

Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, and 
certain employees, 540. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan, and certain employees 
(on Fighting Island), 74. 

F. M. Yorke and Sons, Limited, Vancouver, 
and certain employees, 683, 853. 
Yorkwood Shipping Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and certain employees, 854, 

1023, 1024. 

Young and Gore Tugboats Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 414, 
683, 684. 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings 


Under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act: 

Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 856. 

Association of Lake Carriers, and employees 
(Great Lakes and St. Lawrence shipp- 
ing), 626. 

Association of Lake Carriers, Port Col- 
borne, (Canada Steamship Lines Lim- 
ited, N. M. Paterson and Sons 
Limited; Colonial Steamships Limited 
and Hall Corporation of Canada Lim- 
ited), and employees, 626, 856. 

Association of Lake Carriers, Port Colborne, 
(Canada Steamship Lines Limited; 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company Limited; N. M. 
Paterson and Sons Limited; Colonial 
Steamships Limited; Misener Hold- 
ings Limited; Hall Corporation of 
Canada Limited; Norris Transporta- 


ver 
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Association of Lake Carriers—Con. 
tion Company Limited; Mohawk 
Navigation Company, and Beacons- 
field Steamships Limited), and em- 
ployees, 626, 856. 

Atlantic Broadcasters Limited (Radio Sta- 
tion CJFX), Antigonish, N.S., and 
certain employees, 292. 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River, and certain employees, 77. 

Buntain and Bell Company, Limited, Char- 
lottetown, and certain employees, 77. 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Montreal, 
and certain employees, 854. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
certain employees, 541, 854. 

Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, and 
certain employees, 541. 

Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, Cen- 
tral and Western Regions, including 
Newfoundland District), and certain 
employees, 1025. 

Canadian National Railways (Port Mann 
and Okanagan Lake Barge and Ferry 
Service), 854, 1025. 


and 


Canadian National Railways (Regional 
Accounting Office), and certain em- 
ployees, 77. 

Canadian National Railways; Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Com- 
pany; Ontario Northland Railway; 
and Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway, and certain employees, 856. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, and cer- 
tain employees, 416. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
certain employees (on SS. Princess 
Helene), 180. 

Canadian Pacific Transport Company, Lim- 
ited, (C.P.R.) Winnipeg, and certain 
employees, 543. 

Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited, and cer- 
tain employees, 1025, 1405. 

Clarke SteamsHips Limited, Montreal; 
Albert G. Baker Limited, Quebec; 
Quebec Terminals Limited, Quebec, 
and certain employees, 1025. 

Dominion Coal Company, Limited, A. T. 
O’Leary and Company, S. Cunard and 
Company, Limited, and R. E. Archi- 
bald Company, Limited, Halifax, and 
certain employees, 292. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, Lim- 
ited, Halifax, and certain employees, 
292. 

Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and certain em- 
ployees, 1136. 
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Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, 
Port Hope, and employees, 1025. 
Empire Stevedoring Company, Limited; 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; Canada Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited; Western Stevedoring 
Company Limited; Victoria-Vancou- 
ver Stevedoring Company Limited; 

and certain employees, 1406. 

Expressway Truck Lines (Canada) Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 415. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and certain 
employees, 541. 

Holden Sand and Gravel Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 856. 

Kawartha Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Radio Station CHEX), Peterborough, 
and certain employees, 1137. 

La Tribune Limitée (Radio Station CHLT), 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 
1546. 

Minshull Storage and Van Lines, Halifax, 
and certain employees, 1405. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association Lim- 
ited (coal and salt boats), St. John’s, 
and certain employees, 1136. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association Lim- 
ited (general cargo operators), St. 
John’s, and certain employees, 1136. 

Newfoundland Employers’ Association Lim- 
ited (Newfoundland Coal Company 
Limited), and employees, 854. 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, and certain employees, 1405. 

Nova Scotian Hotel, Halifax (Canadian 
National Hotels Limited), and cer- 
tain employees, 1137. 

Ontario Northland Railways, and certain 
employees, 77. 

Ottawa Transportation Commission, 
certain employees, 292. 

Quebec and Ontario Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Montreal, and certain 
employees, 684. 

St. Charles Transportation Company Lim- 
ited, Quebec, and certain employees, 
686. 

Sherbrooke Telegram Printing and Publish- 
ing Company (Radio Station CKTS), 
Sherbrooke, and certain employees, 
1545. 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
and employees, 856. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Saint 
John, N.B., and certain employees, 
292. 

Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, and 
Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and certain employees, 1546. 


and 


Lil 
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Trans-Canada Air Lines and certain em- 
ployees, 854, 1025, 1136. 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited (C.N.R. 
and C.P.R.), and certain employees, 
rife 

Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, 
and certain employees, 415. 


Industrial Standards: 


Nfid— 
enactment of Act recommended by Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 381. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
summary of agreements, 1567. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick) : 
summary of agreements, 1567. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
summary of agreements, 85, 1567. 


Industria! Standards Act (Ontario): 
summary of agreements, 85, 1145, 1567. 
amendments to Act re representation for 

labour and management recommended 
by Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and LC.), 502. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan) : 
summary of agreements, 869. 


Industrial Transportation: 
See Transportation. 


Industrial Welfare: 
text of I.L.0. recommendation concerning 
welfare facilities for workers, 1018. 


Canada 


changes in collective agreements providing 
pension and welfare plans, 719. 

partial payment of plans by operators 
sought by C.L.C. unions in shipbuild- 
ing industry, 963. 


United Kingdom 


1954 report of Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories, 530. 


U.S.A. 


office workers’ salaries rise faster 
plant workers, 1118. 


than 


Industry: & 


Canadian members of Duke of Edinburgh’s 


Study Conference on the Human 


Problems of Industrial Communities | 


within the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire, 154, 793. 


Canada 


concern over “increased American control 
of Canadian industries” expressed in 
T. and L.C—C.C.‘of L. brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economie 
Prospects, 387. 

Hansard reference to decentralization of 
industry, 382. 


industrialization’s impact studied at con- | 
ference arranged by School of Social 


Work, University of Toronto, 1366. 
number of women employed in 1954, 70. - 
shift in job opportunities from agriculture 

to industry, 428. 

Que.: proceedings of study meeting of Pro- 
fessional Association of Industrialists, 

971. 


Inflation: 
United Kingdom 


rail workers granted wage increase, 153. 


Injunctions: 
Canada 


recommendation of C.C. of L., 47. 
C.L.C. to seek prohibition of, 644; resolu- 
tion adopted at first constitutional 
convention, 648. 
The Labour Injunction in British 
Columbia 1946-1955—digest of book 
prepared by Prof. A. W. R. Carrothers, 
1502; resolution adopted by Federation 
of Labour (C.L.C.), 1490. 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour ve labour disputes, 1254. 
Supreme Court refuses injunction to 
restrain truckers’ union from inter- 
fering with member’s “right to work”, 
421. 


Be: 


N.B.: 


Nfid.: 


Installations: 
See Electrical Installations. 


Institute of Public 
Canada: 


utilization of human resources—text of 
paper delivered at conference of In- 
stitute by J. P. Francis, Federal 
Department of Labour, 1381. 


Administration of 


nae 
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Insurance: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1565; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 83. 

group life insurance provisions for em- 
ployees in motor vehicles and parts 
industry, 107; in public utilities, 1053. 

plant employees in establishments report- 
ing pension and insurance plans, 1303, 
1304. 

insurance plans in certain industries— 

motor vehicles and parts, 107. 

office workers in manufacturing, 1434. 

primary textile industry, 433. 

96 per cent of office employees in 

Montreal area covered by health in- 

surance, 377. 


Que.: 


U.S.A. 


provisions of new agreement reached be- 
tween steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 


Interest Rates: 
Canada 


recommendations of C.C. of L. re small 
personal, farm improvement and fisher- 
men’s boat loans, 47. 


International Affairs: 
Canada 


C.C.CL. legislative memorandum, 48. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 43; reply 
of Prime Minister, 47. 

“International Policy’”—resolutions adopt- 
ed at first constitutional convention 
of C.L.C., 655. 


International Association of Fire Fighters: 
23rd biennial convention, 1114. 


International Association of Machinists: 

24th convention, 1365. 

settlement of jurisdictional disputes estab- 
lished in agreement reached between 
International Association of Machi- 
nists and International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers, 1116. 
union opposition to automation— 
remarks of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Canadian Minister of Labour, at con- 
vention of I.A.M., 1229. 


no 


International Association of Machinists— 


Con. 

labour-management relations discussed by 
President, I.A.M., in address to Min- 
nesota Society of Industrial Engineers, 
496. 

“labour must share in fruits of progress”— 
president’s address to Minnesota 
Society of Industrial Engineers, 514. 


International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security: 
43rd annual convention, 1003. 
manager of Cornwall, Ontario office of 
N.ES. runner-up for Award of Merit 
of L.A.P.ES., 493. 


International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, For- 
gers and Helpers: 

settlement of jurisdictional disputes estab- 
lished in agreement reached between 
International Association of Machi- 
nists and International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers, 1116. 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers: 


U.S.A. 


clauses to protect public utility workers 
against job displacement by automa- 
tion, won by two unions, 953. 


International Brotherhood of Paper Makers: 
merger with United Paperworkers of 
America, 1493. 


International Brotherhood of Paper Mill 
Unions: 
convention proceedings of Quebec and 
Eastern Canada Council, 375. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters: 


“ynderhanded domination” of Canadian 
union by United States leaders pro- 
tested by president of Toronto local 
938—resignation rejected, 491. 

local that violates no-strike edict of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
within N.Y. state council area liable to 
fine, 886. 

provisions of four-year agreement signed 
by N.Y. local of Brotherhood, 1117. 

withdrawal of International Longshore- 
men’s Association from “working alli- 
ance” with... International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, 491. 

Teamsters and Mine-Mill sign mutual 
assistance pact, 27. 


LIV INDEX 


International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 

C. H. Millard, Vice-president, C.L.C., etc., 
appointed Director of Organization, 
961. 

comprehensive study of economic and 
social repercussions of automation 
requested by I.C.F.T.U., 257. 

requests discussion of automation’s social 
and economic repercussions by E.C.O. 
8.0.C. of the United Nations, 514. 

full support by C.L.C., 644; resolution 
adopted at first constitutional conven- 
tion, 655. 

resolution on international trade union 
relations, defeated at convention of 
British T.U.C., 1260. 


International Congress of Business and 
Professional Women: 


re first International Congress, 631. 


International Federation of Business and 
Professional Women: 


seventh triennial conference, 1000. 
seminar on relations of the I.F.B.P.W. 
with the United Nations, 1001. 


International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions: 
remarks of Dr. Gerard Thormann, repre- 
sentative with C.C.C.L., at 35th con- 
vention of C.C.C.L., 1389. 


International Fibre Board Limited: 


wage increases and other benefits won by 
Company in two-year labour agree- 
ment, 369. 


International Labour Organization: 


1955 another good year for world labour— 
review of labour scene by David A. 
Morse, Director-General, 287. 

“Hmployment and Unemployment: Gov- 
ernment Policies since 1950”—I.L.0. 
studies governments’ unemployment 
measures, 1238. 

ratification of Convention concerning food 
and catering for crews on board ship, 
1541. 

findings of experts on human and indus- 
trial relations from 16 different coun- 
tries—report to Director-General of 
LL.O; 1182: 

Jordan becomes 71st member of I.L.0., 176. 

Paraguay becomes 77th member of ILO, 
1229. 

opposition voiced to suggested United 
States withdrawal, 538. 

report of I.L.0. Committee on Forced 
Labour, 536. 


International Labour Organization—Con. 


7 


independent ad hoc committee on forced 
labour established, 175. “jh 

United States said unwilling to support 
forced labour convention, 288. 

Sixth Regional Conference of American 
States Members, 1268, 1400. 

T.L.O. establishes basic list of dangerous 
substances that should be labelled 
uniformly throughout the world, 1541. 

meeting of experts on women’s employ- 
ment from 11 countries—recommenda- 
tions re vocational training, 1540. {I 

I.L.O. seminar discusses vocational train- 
ing, 851. . 

I.L.0O. reports progress in inquiry into 
employers’ and workers’ freedom, 175. 

U.N. Committee to discuss discrimination 
in employment, 176. 

employer participation in I.L.0. for one” 
more year, voted by Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of N.A.M., 214. 

Director of Apprenticeship, New Bruns- 
wick Department of Labour, to act 
as I.L.0. technical adviser on appren- 
ticeship to Government of Burma, 955. 

pamphlet Canada and the I.L.0., written 
by V. C. Phelan, Director, Canada | 
Branch, I.L.O., 1494. 

performers’ rights convention drafted by | 
group of I.L.O. experts, 1132. 

appointment of Ernest Bell as Chief of 
I.L.0. Workers’ Relations Service, 176. 

appointment of Francis Blanchard, of 
France, as Assistant Director-General 
ofelid Ones 

Dr. Francis Wolf, of France, named Chief 
of Legal Division, 288. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L. re Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 50; reply of 
Prime Minister, 52. 

Governing Body— 
130th session, 72. 
131st session—proceedings, 535. 
132nd_ session—proceedings, 1131. 

Thirty-ninth Conference— 
agenda, 534, 681. 
summary of proceedings, 839, 1009. 
Canadian delegation, 681, 842. 
three new members—Tunisia, the 

Sudan and Morocco, admitted to 


| RO :? ve 
Preparatory Technical Maritime Con- | 
ference— 


Canadian delegates, 1268. 
Industrial Committees— 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works: 
fifth session, 847. 
Coal Mines: 
sixth session, 850; correction, 1118. 
Petroleum: 
fifth session, 537. 


INDEX LV 


International Labour Organization—Con. 


Publications and Reports— 
vocational guidance and training of 
women, 1536. 
additional list of publications issued 
se International Labour Office, 
176. 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 
withdrawal of I.L.A. from “working alli- 
ance” with... International Brother- 

hood of Teamsters, 491. 


International Molders’ and Foundry Work- 
ers’ Union of North America: 


convention, 1115. 


International Nickel Company: 
jobless pay plan rejected by US.W.A., 
373. 


International Nickel Company of Canada: 

despite altered status, Mine-Mill union 

retains rights—decision of Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, 628. 


International Photo Engravers’ Union of 
North America: 


55th annual convention, 1114. 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 

Dominion legislative program of National 
Legislative Committee, 52. 

Labour Day message of J. G. McLean, 
Chairman, National Legislative Com- 
mittee, 970. 

number of workers under agreement, 294. 

Mill 


International Union of Mine, and 


Smelter Workers: 
despite altered status, Mine-Mill union 
retains rights—decision of Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, 628. 
certification as bargaining agent for em- 
ployees at four gold mines, 801. 
Teamsters and Mine-Mill sign mutual 
assistance pact, 27. 


International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers: 


34th biennial convention, 1112. 


Investment: 
Canada 


Private and Public Investment in Canada: 
Outlook, 1956, report prepared by 
DB. of S. and Department of Trade 
and Commerce, 253. 


Ireland: 


national trade union centre proposed by 
Irish Trades Union Congress and Con- 
gress of Irish Unions, 28. 


Italy: 

Third International Congress of the Inter- 
national Catholic Secretariat for 
Technologists, Agriculturists and Eco- 
nomists, held at Montallegro, 376. 


Jewish Labour Committee of Canada: 
10th anniversary of appointment of Na- 


tional Director, 1235. 
Jewish Vocational Service: 
Canada 
reports young people lack knowledge in 


seeking employment, 627. 


Job Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 
Job Displacement: 
Canada 


lack of trained workers delays automa- 


tion—article published in Toronto 
Telegram, 954. 
U.S.A. 
clauses to protect public utility workers, 


won by two  unions—International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
Utility Workers Union of America, 
953. 


Job Seeking: 


Canada 


young people lack knowledge in seeking 
employment—report of Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Toronto, 627. 


Job Transfer: 
See Labour Transference. 


Jobless Benefits: 
U.S.A. 


legal decisions on payment of severance 
pay and jobless benefits, 1266. 
See also Unemployment Insurance. 


Jobless Insurance: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


LVI 


Jodoin, Claude, President, Canadian Labour 
Congress: 
initial presidential address at convention 
of Canadian Labour Congress, 637. 


proposes federal-provincial conference on 
educational problems, 1358. 


Labour Day message, 969. 
New Year’s message, 1486. 
remarks at convention of New Brunswick 


Federation of Labour, 1252; of Quebec 
Federation of Labour, 1386. 


extracts from address at 39th session of 
International Labour Conference, 840. 


Jordan: 
becomes 7ist member of I.L.0., 176. 


Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosme- 
tologists and Proprietors’ Union 


(ALF. of L.): 


consolidation with Barber and Beauty 
Union (C.1.0.), 964. 


Jurisdictional Disputes: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Jurisdictional Problems: 


U.S.A. 


AF. of L.-C.L.0. seeks policy on jurisdic- 
tional problems, affecting affiliates of 
Industrial Union Department and 
Building and Construction Trades 
Department, 963. 


Juvenile Employment: 


Canada 


young people lack knowledge in seeking 
employment—report of Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Toronto, 627. 
Man.: recommendation of provincial labour 
bodies in joint submission to Winnipeg 
Chamber of Commerce, 156. 
regulations under Mining Act re em- 
ployment of girls, 303. 


NB.: 


Krusen, Dr. Frank H., Mayo Clinic and 
Mayo Foundation: 


The Community and the Rehabilitation 
of ws Disabled Citizens—address at 
inauguration of campaign to raise 
funds for Rehabilitation Institute of 
Montreal, 285. 
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Labour Acts: 
Alta— 
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new Regulation No. 1 (1956) under Alberta — 
Labour Act re change of name by © 


certified trade union, 1583; Alberta 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests amendments to Labour Act, 
266. 


Labour Briefs: 
See Trade Unions; various subject head- 
ings. 


Labour Code: 


See National Labour Code; 
Labour Code. 


Provincial 


Labour Councils: 
Canada 


mergers of trades and Jabour councils, 490, 
963, 1113, 1233, 1362, 1493. 
B:C.: merger of T. and LC. and C&L. of L. 


labour councils into Vancouver— 
Lower Mainland Trades and Labour 
Council, 490. 


Ont.: merger of Oshawa and district labour 
councils, 674. 
Sask.: merger terms approved by Saskatoon 


labour councils, 797. 


Labour Contracts: 
See Agreements; Fair Wages. 


Labour Day: 
Canada 


Labour Day message of Hon. Milton F. 
Gregg, Minister of Labour, 968. 

messages of labour leaders—Claude Jodoin, 
President, C.L.C., 969; J. G. McLean, 
chairman, National Legislative Com- 
mittee, International Railway Brother- 
hoods, 970; Gerard Picard, General 
President, C.C.C.L., 971. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 


Canada 


establishment and functions of federal 
Department of Labour Library, 168. 

material on automation in books and 
periodicals in Department of Labour 
Library, 906. 

selected bibliography on labour literature 
(novels, plays, poetry) in Department 
of Labour Library, 1067. 

1956 research grants under Labour Depart- 
ment—University Research Program, 
834. 


INDEX LVII 


Labour Departments and Buréaus—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


Conference on Prevention of Work Acci- 
dents in Goyernment Departments and 
Crown Agencies sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Labour and Civil Service 
Commission, 675. 

Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
members of Canadian Federation of 
University Women, 1511. 

J. A. Blanchette, M.P., appointed Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to Minister of 
Labour, 254. 

Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power convened to study subject of 
professional and scientific manpower, 
254. 

NS.: appointment of Stephen T. Pyke, as 
Minister of Labour and Minister of 
Public Works, 1495. 


Australia 


report of Department of Labour Advisory 
Council, on productivity, 376. 


Labour Force: 
Canada 


survey of employment in 1955, 32-36. 

winter employment of 75 per cent of 
labour force on St. Lawrence Seaway, 
predicted, 17. 

demands of civilization outrunning labour 
force—Donald P. Campbell, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, in 
address to C.M.A., 953. 


U.S.A. 


employment in 1955, 370. 

1954-1955 statistics, 23. 

45 per cent increase in number of working 
women in 15 years, 631. 

shortage of skilled workers reported, 163. 


a 
Labour Income: 


Canada 


statistics, 161, 499, 1361. 
increase in labour income in 1955, 17, 255. 
Hansard reference, 383. 


Labour Legislation: 
implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and Statistics, 
United States Department of Labour, 
to C.A.A.L.L., 1375. 


Labour Legislation—Con. 


Canada 

legislation enacted by Parliament at 1956 
session, 1568. 

highlights of labour laws enacted by pro- 
vincial legislatures (N.B., Sask., B.C., 
NS., and Man.), in 1956, 721. 

recent regulations, Federal and/or Provin- 
cial legislation, 88, 1938, 298, 424, 549, 
728, 879, 1037, 1159, 1290, 1417, 1581. 

conference of C.A.A.L.L., 1423. 

implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and Statistics, 
United States Department of Labour, 
to C,A.A.L.L., 1875. 

summary of book by Prof. Harold A. 
Logan, on State Intervention and 
Assistance in Collective Bargaining in 
Canada, 1943-1954, 1239, 1242. 

Hansard reference, 166. 

establishment of National Labour Code 
urged by C.C. of L., 45. 

C.L.C. to seek uniform legislation through- 
out Canada, 644. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C., 40. 

Alta.: legislation enacted in 1956, 1571. 

B.C.: highlights of labour laws enacted in 
1956, 721; legislation enacted in 1956, 
870. 

Man.: highlights of labour laws enacted in 
1956, 721; legislation enacted in 1956, 
1146. 

N.B.: highlights of labour laws enacted in 
1956, 721; legislation enacted in 1956, 
874. 

Nfid.: legislation enacted in 1956, 1412; 
legislative proposals before Labour 
Legislation Review Committee, 380. 

NS.: highlights of labour laws enacted in 
1956, 721; legislation enacted in 1956, 
1026. 

Ont.: legislation enacted in 1956, 1410; 
changes in Labour Relations Act sug- 
gested by M.L.A., 372. 

P.E.1.: legislation enacted in 1956, 1413. 

Que.: legislation enacted in 1955-56, 1289; 
labour laws must not favour one 
party—Professional Association of In- 
dustrialists, 1496. 

Sask.: highlights of labour laws enacted in 
1956, 721; legislation enacted in 1956, 
1286. 


U.S.A. 


enactment of recommendations to Con- 
gress urged by President Eisenhower, 
164. 
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INDEX 


Labour Legislation—Con. 
US.A—Con. 

implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor, 
to Canadian Association of Adminis- 
trators of Labour Legislation, 1375. 


See also various subject headings. 


Uabour-Management Co-operation: 
annotated bibliography with some his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 
supplemental unemployment benefits 
in Canada and the United States, 1244. 


Canada 


14th annual convention of Personnel Asso- 
ciation of Toronto, 677. 

annotated bibliography with some _his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 
supplemental unemployment benefits 
in ‘Canada and the United States, pre- 
pared by federal Department of 
Labour, 1244. 

B.C.: Labour-Management Safety Conference 

held by paper industry, 374. 


Man.: Flin Flon L.M.P.C. completes ten 
years of operation, 1538. 

Ont.: 14th annual convention of Personnel 
Association of Toronto, 677. 

Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L. re ship- 


building, 1395. 


India 


proposed establishment of joint manage- 
ment councils, 373. 


U.S.A. 


annotated bibliography with some _his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 
supplemental unemployment benefits, 
1244. 

labour-management relations discussed by 
President, I.A.M., in address to Min- 
nesota Society of Industrial Engineers, 
496. 

“negotiation by research” to settle future 
differences urged by Executive Direc- 
tor of Industrial Council of Cloak, Suit 
and Skirt Manufacturers, 22. 

“labour and management rely too much on 
government”—remarks of Director of 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, 22. 


Labour-Management 
tees: 


Canada 


Teamwork in Industry—monthly report on 
activities of L.M.P.C.s—73, 177, 289, 
413, 539, 682, 852, 1133, 1269, 1403, 1542. 


Labour Officials: 


Canada 


resignations, appointments and deaths, 500. 


Labour Organization: 


Canada 


recommendations of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment employees, 45. 


resolutions adopted by C.L.C. directed 
by Committee on Organization at 
C.C.C.L., U.M.W.A. and O.B.U., 650. 


re organization of office workers—proceed- 
ings of policy conference of U.S.W.A. 
(Canadian district), 624, 625. 


U.S.A. 


problems of organization dealt with at 
meeting of A.F. of L—C.1.0. Execu- 
tive Council, 797. 


recommendation of A.F. of L—C.1.O., 60. 


Labour Organizations: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Papers: 
See Publications. 


Labour Permits: 
Man.— 


recommendations of provincial labour 
bodies in joint submission to Winnipeg 
Chamber of Commerce, 156. 


Labour Publications: 
See Publications. 


Labour Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Production Commit-— 
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Labour Representation: 
Canada 


C.L.C. to seek adequate representation for 
Labour on all Government Boards 
etc., 644. 
recommendation of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 55. 
B.C.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.), 1489. 


’ 


Labour Standards: 
Canada 


summary of 1955 edition of Provincial La- 
bour Standards, published by Federal 
Department of Labour, 284. 


Labour Supply: 
See Employment; Engineering; Man- 
power; Technical Education. 


Labour Transference: 
Canada 


shift in job opportunities from agriculture 
to industry, 428. 

General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement re inter- 
plant job transfer, 279. 

international movement of farm labour 
discussed at 13th federal-provincial 
farm labour conference, 64. 


Labour Unions: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Unity: 


several union mergers expected in 1956, 
in Canada and the United States, 260. 


Canada 


merger creates Canadian Labour Congress 
—founding convention, 489. 
C.C.C.L. in favour of principle of affi- 
liation to C.L.C., 370, 1387, 1390. 
Civil Service merger talks—preliminary 
negotiations towards union of federal 
civil servants, 799. 

mergers of trades and labour councils, 490, 
963, 1113, 1233, 1362, 1498. 

resolutions adopted by C.L.C. directed by 
Committee on Organization at C.C.- 
C.L., U.M.W.A. and O.B.U., 650. 

C.C. of L. approves merger of National 
Union of Public Service Employees 
and Ontario Hydro Electric Em- 
ployees’ Association, 162. 


Labour Unity—Con. 


Canada.—Con. 


several union mergers expected in 1956, 
260. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen to seek affiliation with 
C.L.C. and A.F. of L.—C.1.0., 953. 

merger of Ontario Hydro Employees’ As- 
sociation with National Union of 
Public Service Employees (C.C. of 
ie) sends 

affiliation agreement between Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada and 
National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, 163. 

Teamsters and Mine 'Mill sign mutual as- 
sistance pact, 27. 

Hansard references to certification of 
unions under I.R.D.I. Act, 503. 

Alta.: formation of Alberta Federation of 
Labour—merger of T. and L.C. Alberta 
Federation of Labour and C.C. of L. 
Industrial Federation of Labour of 
Alberta, 1261. 


B.C.: merger convention of Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.), 1489; resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour 
(C.C. of L.) re T. and L.C.—C.C. of 
L. merger, 81; merger of T. and L.C. 
and C.C. of L. labour councils into 
Vancouver—Lower Mainland Trades 
and Labour Council, 490. 

Man.: merger of local bodies of C.C.L. and 
O.B.U. into Manitoba Federation of 
Labour, 1490. 

N.B.: merger of four city police unions into 
provincial body—New Brunswick As- 
sociation of Policemen, 1233; resolu- 
tion adopted at convention of N.B. 
Council of Labour, 1125; at NB. 
Federation of Labour, 1253. 

Nfld.: convention proceedings of Newfound- 
land Federation of Labour, 1006. 

NS.: merger of N. 8. Provincial Federation 
of Labour (T. and L.C.) with NS. 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), 
1491; convention report of N.S. Fed- 
eration of Labour, 1126. 

Ont.: merger with Ontario Provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour (T. and L.C.), voted 
at convention of Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 282; merger 
of Ontario Hydro Employees Associa- 
ation with National Union of Public 
Service Employees (C.C. of L.), 27, 
162; merger of Oshawa and district 
labour councils, 674. 

Que.: approval of merger agreement be- 
tween Federation of Labour and Fed- 
eration of Industrial Unions, 1384. 
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Labour Unity—Con. 


Sask.: merger of Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.) and Saskat- 
chewan Provincial Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 30, 1492; mer- 
ger terms approved by Saskatoon 
labour councils, 797. 


Ireland 


national trade union centre proposed by 
Trish Trades Union Congress and Con- 
gress of Irish Unions, 28. 


U.S.A. 


chronology of events leading to unity of 
A.F of LL: and’ G.O.68: 

A.F. of L—C.1.0. merger consummated— 
amalgamation of major segments of 
organized labour in United States 
effected at convention, 56. 

anti-trust aspect of A.F. of L—C.1.0. 
merger, 260. 

unity convention planned by independent 
unions, 27. 

merger of C.I.O. and A.F. of L. state or- 
ganizations, progresses, 490. 

several union mergers expected in 1956, 


260. 
withdrawal of International Longshore- 
men’s Association from ‘working 


alliance” with. ..International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, 491. 

re merger of—Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North Ame- 
rica (A.F. of L.) and United Packing- 
house Workers of America (C.1.0.) 
(meat workers’ unions), 370. 

American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, and Govern- 
ment and Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee (public employee unions), 


964, 1232. 
Barber and Beauty Union (C.1.0.) and 
Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 


Cosmetologists and Proprietors Union 
(A.F. of L.), 964. 

paperworkers’ unions, 1498. 

United Packinghouse Workers Union and 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, cancelled, 629. 

Upholsterers International Union 
United Furniture Workers, 1365. 


and 


Labourers: 
Canada 


salaries and hours of labour in municipal 
government service, 563. 

wage rates for labourers in manufacturing, 
1955, 1174. 


Latimer Report: 
1947 report on demands for guaranteed 
annual wage in United States steel 
industry, 1245. 


Laundries: 
See Hours of Work. 


Laval University: 
11th annual industrial relations convention, 
669. 


Lay-offs: 
Canada 


General Motors of Canada and U.A.W— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 278. 

lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

Hansard reference to lay-offs in farm 
implement and automotive industries, 
802. 


N.B.: proceedings of conference of Marine 
Workers’ Education, 1236. 


U.S.A. 


lay-off benefit plan of Colgate-Palmolive 
Company, 159. 

lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

more than one million auto workers 
covered by supplemental unemploy- 
ment compensation plans at end of 
1955, 85. 

su.b. provisions in contracts reached 
between U.A.W. and Studebaker Pack- 
ard Corporation and Willys Motors, 
Inc., 19. 


Legal Decisions: 
Canada 


Supreme Court of Canada— 

finds that legislation requiring retail 
stores to observe Holy Days is 
beyond provincial powers, 417. 

holds board failed to perform statutory 
duties in refusing decertification 
on irrelevant grounds, 419. 

rules on conclusiveness of N.B. Com- 
pensation Board finding in subse- 
quent negligence action, 1154. 

rules that Trade Union Act does not 
prohibit employees of competitor 
from acting on bargaining com- 
mittee, 1155. 


INDEX 


Legal Decisions—Con. 


BC.: 


Man.: 


Nfid.: 


Ont.: 


Supreme Court of British Columbia 
finds—crew’s refusal to cross picket 
line does not excuse railway’s breach 
of statutory duties, 726, owner-drivers 
of taxi-cabs are employers and there- 
fore can not become members of 
union, 547, Labour Relations Board 
must settle voters’ list in advance of 
representation vote, 724, picketing of 
Vancouver bakery illegal and rules 
picketers be held liable for damages, 
1157, union not justified in picketing 
simply because of employment of 
members of rival union, 548, that com- 
pany did not violate terms of agree- 
ment in refusing to dismiss employee 
for failure to join union or pay mem- 
bership dues, 190. 

Court of Appeal upholds validity of 
Winnipeg by-law requiring service 
stations to close Sunday for part of 
year, 1156; Court of Queen’s Bench 
finds—one year appropriate notice of 
dismissal for branch manager hired for 
an indefinite term, 1576, that Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction by certifying 
union before making proper inquiry, 


527. 


: Supreme Court holds members of city 


police force not to be “employees” as 
defined in Labour Relations Act, 86, 
rules on conclusiveness of Compensa- 
tion Board finding in _ subsequent 
negligence action, 1154. 

Supreme Court refuses injunction to 
restrain truckers’ union from interfer- 
ing with member’s “right to work”, 
421; wage claim of employee of 
Department of Transport at Gander 
Airport, Nfld., dismissed by Exchequer 
Court of Canada, 1413. 

High Court rules decisions of arbitra- 
tion board set up by collective agree- 
ment not reviewable by courts, 877; 
Court of “Appeal rules courts may 
review decision of arbitration board 
established under collective agreement, 
1155; High Court of Justice finds pro- 
vincial board lacked jurisdiction to 
certify a union for uranium mining 
employees, 1578; Supreme Court holds 
Labour Relations Board exceeded 
jurisdiction in certifying bargaining 
agent for “managerial” employees, 
1032; Supreme Court rules Labour 
Relations Board within its rights in 
considering application of union in 
trusteeship, 1415. 


LXI 


Legal Decisions—Con. 
P.EI.: Supreme Court finds that town of 


Que.: 


: Court of Appeal—holds 


Summerside and its employees not 
subject to Trade Union Act... illegal 
in province, 296. 


Court of Queen’s Bench fnds that 
Labour Relations Board is required to 
produce documents when so ordered 
by a court, 1030; Superior Court, 
because time limit expired, dismisses 
action against third party in workmen’s 
compensation case, 1034; Superior 
Court finds—Canadian Indians are 
entitled to protection of province’s 
Labour Relations Act, 877, check-off 
clause in collective agreement is invalid 
under Quebec law, 1579, legislation 
requiring retail stores to observe Holy 
Days is beyond provincial powers, 417, 
province’s Minimum Wage Act does 
not prohibit employer from making 
payment in kind, 878. 


employer 
can’t refuse to bargain because per- 
sons employed by competitor among 
negotiators, 419, quashes reinstatement 
order because dismissed worker’s 
monetary loss was incorrectly assessed, 
875, rules Labour Relations Board can- 
not order the conditional reinstatement 
of discharged employee, 1031; Supreme 
Court of Canada—holds board failed 
to perform statutory duties in refusing 
decertification on irrelevant grounds, 
419, rules that Trade Union Act does 
not prohibit employees of competitor 
from acting on bargaining committee, 
1156; 


Germany 


Court rules illegal to dismiss woman from 


bearded bus driver 


Court of Appeals, 


sub. plans 


her job when married, 1128. 


U.S.A. 


dismissed—case not 
heard because it lacked jurisdiction 
under Civil Rights Act, 1117. 

District of Columbia 
circuit... upholds authority of Secre- 
tary of Labour to fix minimum wage 
rates on government contracts on 
industry rather than geographic basis, 


191. 
challenged in Connecticut 


court, 495. 
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Legal Decisions—Con. 
US.A.—Con. 

Supreme Court rules that—railway union 
shops valid, 621; union shop agree- 
ment under Railway Labour Act not 
invalidated by “right-to-work” law, 
1035; deriving bargaining status from 
Taft-Hartley Act has duty to repre- 
sent whole unit, 87; workers must be 
paid for activities that are “integral 
and indispensable” part of job, 422. 


Lermer, Prof. Arthur, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Sir George Williams College: 


comments on automation, 257. 


Lesage, Hon. Jean, Minister of Northern 


Affairs: 
remarks at 43rd annual convention of 
L.A.P.E.S., 1004. 


Level Crossings: 
Canada 


amendments to Railway Act re grade 
crossings, commended by International 
Railway Brotherhoods; other requests, 
54. 

T. and L.C. urges elimination of railway 
level crossings, 41. 


Libby-Owens-Ford: 


s.u.b. plan in agreement between United 
Glass Workers and Company, 518. 


Libraries: 
Canada 


establishment and functions of. federal 
Department of Labour library, 168. 


U.S.A. 


A Trade Union Inabrary—revised edition 
published by Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Department of Economics and 
Sociology, Princeton University, 376. 

See also Publications. 


Licensing of Workmen: 
Canada 


examination of engineers’ regulations under 
Canada Shipping Act, amended, 1582. 
Alta.: regulations under Alberta Amuse- 
ments Act, 1290; amended regulations 
under Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 
1038. 
amended provisions of Gas Act re 
inspection of equipment, 872. 
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Licensing of Workmen—Con. 

Man.: amended provisions of Electricians . 
Licence Act and Manitoba Power 
Commission Act, 1152; amended pro- 
visions of Operating Engineers and 
Firemen Act, 724; regulations under 
Power Commission Act, 425. 


N.B.: amended regulations under Plumbing 
Trade Act, 875. 

NS.: provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act, 
1026; amended provisions of Engine 
Operators Act, 724. 

Lifts: 
See Hoists. 
Liquor: 
N.B— 


recommendation of Federation of Labour 
re Liquor Act, 1254; resolution adopted 
at convention of Council of Labour, 
1125. 
N.S.: regulation under Liquor Control Act, 
95. 


Living Conditions: 
See Standard of Living. 


Loans: 
Canada 


assisted passage loan plan extended to new 
categories and families, 95. 

Hansard references to Small Loans Act, 
382, 504. 

recommendations of C.C. of L. re small 
personal, farm improvement and fisher- 
men’s boat loans, 47. 

resolution re N.H.A. loans adopted at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
655. 

P.E.I.: Labour Council advocates long-term 

loans, 503. 


Lockouts: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Locomotive Engineers: 
See Engineering. 


Locomotive Firemen: 
See Firemen. 


Logan, Prof. Harold A.: 


summary of book on State Intervention 
and Assistance in Collective Bargaining 
wm Canada. 1943-1964, 1239. 
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Logging: 
Canada 


distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 
number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1953 and 1954, 79. 
B.C.: Regulation No. 48 governing logging 
industry, 730; Supreme Court holds 
crew’s refusal to cross picket line does 
not excuse railway’s breach of statu- 
tory duties, 726. 


Lord’s Day Act (Canada): 


Bill to amend Act, not passed by Manitoba 
Legislature, 1153. 


Lotteries: 
Canada 


Hansard reference, 381. 


Machinery: 


U.S.A. 


study how effectively severely injured 
workers may operate complex modern 
machinery, 1129. 


Alta.: regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
re machinist trade, 1038, 1417. 


Macleod, Iain, Minister of Labour, United 
Kingdom: 


on automation, 623. 


Mahoney, William, Vice-President, Canadian 
Labour Congress: 


appointment, 1111. 


Management Councils: 


India 


proposed establishment of joint manage- 
ment councils, 3738. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour: 
convention proceedings, 1490. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.): 


provincial legislative proposals, 29. 


Manpower: 


Canada 


Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power—convened to study subject of 
professional and scientific manpower, 
254; first meeting, 391; second meeting, 
1517; “The Outlook for Professional 
Manpower’’—extracts from address by 
J. P. Francis, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, to the 
Advisory Committee, 393. 

Central Hiring Bureau—purpose of estab- 
lishment of manpower pool to ensure 
supply of labour for St. Lawrence 
Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Proj- 
ects, 1498. 

composition of work force on St. Lawrence 
Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Proj- 
ect, 1500. 

National Conference on Engineering, Scien- 
tific and Technical Manpower, 1520. 

utilization of human resources—text of 
paper delivered at conference of In- 
stitute of Public Administration of 
Canada, by J. P. Francis, Federal 
Department of Labour, 1381. 

Committee named to plan National En- 
gineering Manpower Conference, 958. 

statement of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minis- 
ter of Labour on activities concerning 
professional and technical manpower, 
803. 

apprentices, immigrants and older workers, 
needed to relieve manpower shortage, 


1232. 
engineer shortage slows atomic power pro- 
gram, 958. 


establishment of training plans to increase 
supply of professional engineers an- 
nounced by Canadian Westinghouse 
Company and Orenda Engines Lim- 
ited, 958. 

Hansard reference to professional and 
technical manpower, 802. 

Ont.: apprentices, immigrants and _ older 

workers, needed to relieve manpower 
shortage, 1232. 


U.S.A. 


General Motors Corporation training pro- 
gram to overcome shortage of drafts- 
men, 1231. 

automation indirect cause of clerk shortage, 
624. 

development of skilled manpower, urged 
by Assistant to Secretary of Labour, 
1109. 

critical shortage of office workers, pre- 
dicted, 1361. 

See also Professional Manpower; Scien- 
tific Manpower. 
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INDEX 


Manufacturing: 
Canada 


distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada in 1955, 1561. 

number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in 1946, 1953, and 1954, 79. 

average weekly salaries for selected office 
occupations, in four cities, October 
1955, 1302. 

wage rates for labourers in manufacturing 
in 1955, 1174. 

wage increases and other benefits won by 
four paper manufacturing plants in 
two-year labour agreements, 369. 

methods of wage payment in Canadian 
manufacturing, October 1954, 435. 

effects of plant expansion in 1955 on manu- 
facturing employment, 272. 

profit-sharing plans in manufacturing, 896. 

shift work in Canadian manufacturing, 894. 

survey of working conditions of office em- 
ployees as at April 1, 1956, 1434. 

survey of working conditions of plant 
employees, 1303. 

average profit of goods sold in manufac- 
turing industry in 1955, 1367. 

survey of employment in 1955, 32-36. 

need for better education stressed by Pre- 
sident, C.M.A., 255. 

C.M.A. suggests, reduction in income tax 

rates, in submission to Minister of 

Finance, 155. 

minimum wages of employees in manu- 


Bice 


facturing industry, increased under 
Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Acts, 550. 


U.S.A. 


automation foreseen as more extensive in 
office operations than in manufactur- 
ing, 157. 

See also Aircraft Manufacturing. 


Marine Engineers: 
Canada 


plans to increase training facilities for 
professional engineers and technicians, 
1110. 


Marine Workers’ Federation (New Bruns- 
wick): 
conference, 1236. 


Marketing: 
B.C— 
recommendations of Federation of Labour 
(CCrorLa 3k 


Marshall, Herbert, Dominion Statistician: 
retirement, 1234. 


Masonite Company of Canada Limited: 
wage increase and other benefits won by 
Company in two-year labour agree- 
ment, 369. 


Massey, Rt. Hon. Vincent, Governor-General 
of Canada: 
address at 85th annual meeting of C.M.A., 
995. 


Mayors : 


See Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities. 


McClelland, J. A., O.B.E., former Vice-presi- 
dent, International Association of 
Machinists: 


death of, 158. 


McGill University: 
8th annual industrial relations conference, 
822. 
conference on labour arbitration arranged 
by Industrial Relations Centre, 396. 


McGregor, James, Director of Unemployment 
Insurance : 


appointment, 955. 


McLean, J. G., Chairman, National Legisla- 
tave Committee, International Railway 
Brotherhoods: 

Labour Day message, 970. 
New Year’s message, 1487. 


Meany, George, President, A.F. of L-C.1.0.: 
election, 56, 57. 
address at first convention of Canadian 
Labour Congress, 640. 


Meat Processing: 


U.S.A. 


merger of meat worker unions—Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of. North America (A.F. of 
L.) and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (C.I.0.), 370. 


Mechanics: 
Sask. — 
amended regulations under Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act re 
motor vehicle mechanics repair trade, 
884. 
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Medical Examinations: 


Que.— 
regulations under Mining Act, 1421. 


Medical Services: 


Canada 


General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 279. 


group hospital-medical plans in public 
utilities, 1053. 
Alta.: amended regulations under Work- 


men’s Compensation Act, 1572. 
United Kingdom 


committee advises no major change in 
health service, 157. 


India 


proposed health plan outlined at meeting 
of Central Council of Health, 371. 


U.S.A. 


medical benefits granted railway employees, 
20. 


removal of industrial medicine from col- 
lective bargaining, urged, 157. 


Meier, Richard L., University of Chicago: 


effects of automation on Canadian employ- 
ment—comments of University of Chi- 
cago scientist, 257. 


Mercantile Industry: 


B.C— 
provisions of Order No. 24 (1956) under 
Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Act, 1291. 


Merchant Marine: 


Y Canada 


resolution referred to Executive at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
658. 


Mergers: 
See Labour Councils; Labour Unity. 


Metal Trades: 
U.S.A. 
AF. of L-C1.0. Metal Trades Depart- 


ment’s 47th annual convention, 1363. 
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Metalliferous Mining: 


B.C.— 
amended provisions of Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act, 724, 872. 


Metallurgy: 


N.B— 
regulations under Mining Act, 306. 


Migration and Settlement: 


Canada 


assistance to immigrants—Family Assist- 
ance plan under Appropriations Act, 
1570. 

assisted passage loan plan extended to 
new categories and families, 95. 

statistics, 629. 

Canada seeking skilled immigrants from 
United States, 1357. 

over one million Canadians now living in 
OS, BEY) 

skilled immigrants needed to relieve man- 
power shortage, 1232. 

Hansard references, 271, 1119. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 45. 

recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 258. 

Canadian Labour Congress to seek planned 
immigration, etc., 644; resolutions 
adopted at first constitutional con- 
vention, 655. 

recommendations of International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, 53; reply of Prime 
Minister, 55. 

legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
39. 

policy statement of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce presented to Cabinet, 1532. 

Ont.: skilled immigrants needed to relieve 

manpower shortage, 1232; resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour 
(CCH ote m284: 


U.S.A. 


Canada seeking skilled immigrants from 
United States, 1357. 

over one million Canadians now living in 
USA. 13857. 


Millard, C. H., Vice-president, Canadian La- 
bour Congress: 


appointed Director of Organization for 
L.C.F.T.U., 961. 


Mine Rescue Stations: 
Que. — 
regulations under Mining Act provide for 
establishment of, 883. 
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Minimum Wages: 


Canada 


Canadian Labour Congress to seek national 


legal minimum wage, 644; resolution 
adopted at first constitutional con- 
vention, 647. 


legislative request of T. and L.C., 40. 


Alta.: 


application of Hours of Work and 
Minimum Wage Order No. 18 (1956) 
under Labour Act, to workers in pipe- 
line construction industry, 1420; male 
and female minimum wage orders 
rescinded under Labour Act, 1421; 
Alberta Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) requests amendment to Labour 
Act, 266; revised female minimum 
wage orders under Labour Act—Order 
No. 1 (1956) and Order No. 17 (1956) 
minimum rates, overtime and public 
holidays, piece work, 1419-1420; revised 
male minimum wage orders under 
Labour Act—Order No. 1 (1956) and 
Order No. 17 (1956) minimum rates, 
overtime and public holidays, piece 
work, 1418-1420. 


B.C— 
resolution adopted by Federation of Labour 


(C.L.C.), 1489. 


Female Minimum Wage Act— 


Order No. 4° (cook and bunkhouse 
occupation), 1162. 

Order No. 7 (electronics), 1291-92. 

Order No. 13 (55), 198. 

Order No. 24 (mercantile industry), 
1291. 

Order No. 25 (manufacturing indus- 
try), 550. 

Order No. 28 (pipeline, construction), 
dL. 

Order No. 29 (1956) (bicycle-riders 
and foot-messengers employed ex- 
‘ clusively on delivery), 730. 


Male Minimum Wage Act— 


Man.: 


Order No. 4 (cook and bunkhouse 
occupation), 1162. 

Order No. 7 (electronics), 1291-92. 

Order No. 18 (55), 193. 

Order No. 24 (mercantile industry), 
1291, 

Order No. 25 (manufacturing indus- 
try), 550. 

Order No. 28 (pipeline construction), 
551. 

Order No. 29 (1956) (bicycle-riders 
and foot-messengers employed ex- 
clusively on delivery), 730. 

85-cent minimum wage requested by 

provincial labour bodies in joint sub- 
mission to Winnipeg Chamber of Com- 

merce, 156. 


Minimum Wages—Con. 


NGBe: 


Ont.: 


Pee: 


Que.: 


minimum wage for male employees in 
canning or processing of fish, vegetables 
or fruits, under Minimum Wage Act, 
1292. 

resolution adopted by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Printing Trades Unions, 628; 
recommendation of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.) re mini- 
mum wage for women, 502. 

resolution passed at 1956 session of 
Legislature, 1413. 

Quebec Federation of Labour recom- 
mends amendment to Minimum Wage 
Act, 1386; Superior Court holds that 
province’s Minimum Wage Act does 
not prohibit employer from making 
payment in kind, 878. 


Orders under Minimum Wage Act— 


: amended provisions 


No. 3 (holidays with pay), 734. 

No. 3A (holidays with pay in con- 
struction industry), 734. 

No. 4 (general order), 734. 

No. il (charitable institutions, hospi- 
tals and homes), 734. 

No. 26A (taxicabs and automobiles for 
hire, Montreal district), 734. 

No. 29 (taxicabs and automobiles for 
hire, Quebec and Levis), 734. 

No. 39 (forest operations), 734. 

No. 41 (municipal and school corpora- 
tions), 734. : 

No. 42 (stationary enginemen and fire- 
men), 734, 

of Minimum 

Wage Act, 722, 1289; Federation of 

Labour (C.C. of L.) requests minimum 

hourly wage of $1.00, 29; resolution 

adopted at convention of Federation 

of Labour, 1492. 


U.S.A. 


Court of Appeals, District of Columbia 


circuit... upholds authority of Secre- 
tary of Labor to fix minimum wage 
rates on government contracts on 
industry rather than geographic basis, 
191. 


enactment of recommendations to Congress 


urged by President Eisenhower, 164. 


recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.I.0. con- 


Mining 


tained in economic report, 378; other 
recommendation, 60. 


sixth session of I.L.0. Coal Mines Com- 


mittee, 850. 


Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 


agreements in Canada, 1955, 1561; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 79. 
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Mining—Con. 
Canada.—Con. 

distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

convention proceedings of District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363. 

establishment of education fund for min- 
ing professions—to overcome urgent 
situation—suggested at convention of 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, 495. 


regulations under Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 729. 


amended provisions of Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Act, 724, 872; 
amended regulations under Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, 872. 


regulations under Mining Act, 302; 
convention proceedings of District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1368. 


convention proceedings of District 26, 
U.M.W.A., 1363; special training facili- 
ties for unemployed miners provided 
by federal and provincial departments 
of labour, 156. 

amended provisions of Mining Act, 
1411; ILU.M.M.S.W. certified as bar- 
gaining agent for employees at four 
gold mines, 801; High Court of Jus- 
tice finds provincial board lacked 
jurisdiction to certify a union for 
uranium mining employees, 1578. 
regulations under Mining Act, 883, 
1421; provisions of Regulation No. 20, 
under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
re mine rescue stations, 1585. 


Alta.: 


BAe: 


NB.: 


NS.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


Montreal Chamber of Commerce: 
formation, 263. 


Morocco: 
admitted to membership in I.L.O., 847. 


Morse, David A., Director-General, Interna- 
tional Labour Organization: 
annual report, 1011. 
reports 1955 another good year for world 
labour, in review of labour scene, 287. 


Mortgages: 
Canada 


Canadian Housing Statistics—summary of 
quarterly report by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, 1396. 

establishment of education mortgage plan 
urged by Canadian Association of Real 
Estate Boards, 1232. 
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Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour: 
remarks at presentation of Dominion 
legislative proposals of C.C. of L., 47. 
address at 13th annual convention of 
Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. 
Ol LeRe2e te 
remarks at opening of new C.C. of L. head- 
quarters, 23. 
extracts from address at Woodsworth 
School of Labour—remarks on auto- 
mation, 257. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
Canada 


C.C.F. suggest government pay mothers 

who don’t work outside home, 1163. 

Alta.: amendment to Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, 1576. 

N.B.: amendment to Mothers’ 

Act, 875. 

amended provisions of Mothers’ Allow- 

ances Act, 1412. 


Allowances 


Ont.: 


Motor Transportation: 
Alta.— 
recommendations of Alberta Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re traffic regula- 
tions, 267. 


Motor Vehicles: 
Canada 


working conditions in motor vehicles and 
parts industries, 105. 
Hansard reference to imports, 967. 


Alta.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act re motor vehicle repair 
trade, 729; amendment to Highway 
Traffic Act urged by Federation of 
Labour, 1263. 


B.C.: regulations under Industrial Trans- 
portation Act, 299. 

Man.: regulations under Taxicab Act, 194. 

N.B.: regulations under Motor Carrier Act, 
93. 

Ont.: C.B.R.E. urges enforcement of 48-hour 


week for taxi drivers, in brief to 
Ontario government, 1029. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act re motor vehicle repair trade, 884, 
1294. 


U.S.A. 


bearded bus driver dismissed—case not 
heard because it lacked jurisdiction 
under Civil Rights Act, 1117. 
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Municipal Employees: 
U.S.A. 


public employee unions merge—American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, and Govern- 
ment and Employees Organizing Com- 
mittee, 1232. 


Municipal Government Service: 
Canada 


salaries and hours of labour of police 
constables, fire fighters and labourers, 
563. 


Municipalities: 
See Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities. 


Murchison, C. A. L., Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission: 


remarks at 43rd annual convention of 
LA.P.ES., 1004. 


National Advisory Committee on Rehabilita- 
tion of Disabled Persons: 


meeting, 1397. 


National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians: 


triennial convention, 1365. 


National Association of Manufacturers: 
employer participation in I.L.0O. for one 
more year, voted by Industrial Rela- 

tions Committee of N.A.M., 214. 


National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities: 


proceedings, 1109, 1526. 


National Conference on Engineering, Scien- 
tific and Technical Manpower: 


proceedings, 1520. 


National Conference of Forty Plus Clubs: 


formation to assist older unemployed men, 
1234. 


National Council of Women: 


presentation of brief to Federal Cabinet, 
259. 

urges employment of older 
women, 259. 

resolution adopted re equal opportunities 
for employment and advancement and 
need for vocational training, 795. 


men and 


INDEX 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


National Engineering Manpower Conference: 
committee named to plan conference, 958. 


National Film Board: 
recommendation of C.C.C.L. re French 
labour films, 1395. 
C.C. of L. criticizes distribution of N.F.B. 
films in U.S.A., 47. 


National Health Program: 
See Health Insurance. 


National Housing Act: 

discrimination against certain persons in 
opportunities to purchase housing 
under Act, disapproved by Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipali- 
ties, 259. 

recommendations of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association in brief to federal 
Cabinet, 398. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 655. 

resolution adopted by Ontario Federation 
of Labour (C.C. of L.), 284. 

Hansard references, 164, 167, 381. 


National Income: 
See Income. 


National Labour Code: 


resolution referred to Executive at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
657. 

establishment urged by C.C. of L., 45. 


National Product: 
Canada 


increase in gross national product in 1956 
predicted by Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, 17. 

gross national product at record level in 


1955—D.B. of S., 369. 
National Service: 
United Kingdom 
resolution adopted by T.U.C., 1260. 


National Transportation: 
See Transportation and Communication. 
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Nationalization: 
Canada 


C.L.C. to seek nationalization of banking, 
credit, and public utilities, 644. 

International Railway Brotherhoods recom- 
mend public ownership and govern- 
ment control of radio broadcasting and 
telecasting, 55; reply of Prime Minis- 
ter, 56. 


Natural Resources: 
Canada 


C.C.C.L. legislative memorandum re utili- 
zation of natural resources, 49; reply 
of Prime Minister, 52. 
C.L.C. to seek conservation and develop- 
ment of, 644. 
legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
41. 
Que.: recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
reply of Premier Duplessis, 266. 


265; 


The Netherlands: 


plan provides increase in pensions for 
persons over 65 years of age, 630. 


New Brunswick Association of Policemen: 
formation, 1233. 


New Brunswick Council of Carpenters and 
Millmen: 


formation, 1233. 


New Brunswick Council of Labour: 
annual convention, 1125. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 
44th annual convention, 1250. 


New Brunswick International Paper Com- 
pany: 
wage increase and other benefits won by 
Company ,in two-year labour agree- 
ment, 369. 


New Year’s Messages: 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, 
1485. 

Claude Jodoin, President, Canadian Labour 
Congress, 1486. 

J. G. McLean, Chairman, National Legis- 
lative Committee, International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, 1487. 

Gerard Picard, President, C.C.C.L., 1488. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour: 
20th annual convention, 1006. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (CT. 
and L.C.): 


legislative proposals before Labour Legis- 
lation Review Committee, 380. 


Newspapers: 
Ont.— 
American Newspaper Guild will limit con- 
tracts between publishers and locals to 
two-year duration, 964. 


Newsprint: 


Que.— 
legislative brief of C.C.C.L., 265; remarks 
of Premier Duplessis to Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 28. 


New Zealand: 


six problems and six advantages of auto- 
mation, 24. 


No-raiding: 
Canada 


C.B.R.E. given support in fight to repeal 
U.M.W. raid of Montreal Transporta- 
tion Commission’s workers’ union, 163. 


Notaries: 
Que.— 


legal recognition to women, 263. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour: 
inaugural convention, 1491. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour (C.C. 


of L.): 

merger with Nova Scotia Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1491. 


resignation of Sid Oram, President, 500. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.): 


merger with Nova Scotia Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 1491. 
2nd annual convention, 1126. 


Nuclear Research: 


Canada 
engineer shortage slows atomic power pro- 
gram, 958. 
Nursing: 
Canada 


extracts from address by National Co-or- 
dinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, before 
Ottawa Area Chapter of the Regis- 
tered Nurses of Ontario, 173. 
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Occupational Diseases: 
Canada 


increase in problems of occupational dis- 
eases, 161. 


Occupational Hazards: 
U.S.A. 


New York state adopts’ safety code deal- 
ing with radiation protection, 885. 


Occupational Monographs: 
Canada 


monographs issued by Department of 
Labour—Careers in Home Economics ; 
Occupations in the Aircraft Manufac- 
turing Industry, 1232. 

film strips and occupational monographs 
discussed at meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 277. 


Office Employees: 
I.L.0. preliminary report on weekly rest 
in commerce and offices to be dis- 
cussed at 39th Conference, 681. 
women in majority in offices—survey con- 


ducted in Canada and US.A. by 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 1128. 

Canada 


average weekly salaries for selected office 
occupations, in four cities, October 
1955, 1302. 


survey of working conditions of office 
employees in manufacturing as at 
April 1, 1956, 1434. 


survey of clerical workers’ wages and hours 
conducted by Montreal Board of 
Trade, 371. 

provisions of agreement between C.L.C. 
and Office Employees’ International 
Union, 795. 

women in majority in offices—survey con- 
ducted _in Canada and U.S.A. by 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 1128. 

“Compensation of Office Workers in 1955” 
—summary of article prepared by 
Steinberg’s Limited, Montreal, 498. 

re organization of office workers—proceed- 
ings of policy conference of U.S.W.A. 
(Canadian district), 624, 625. 

automation in offices within ten years 
predicted by Sir Robert Watson-Watt, 
at Seventh Annual Management Con- 
ference in Montreal, 373. 


INDEX 


Office Employees—Con.. : 
same union may bargain for office or 


Ont.: 
plant employees—decision of Labour 
Relations Board, 292. 

Que.: 96 per cent of office employees in 


Montreal area covered by health 
insurance, 377; survey of clerical 
workers’ wages and hours conducted 
by Montreal Board of Trade, 371. 


United Kingdom 


automation must be kept in field of indus- 
trial relations—conference of T.U.C. 
white-collar unions, 256. 

gains from automation should be used to 
reduce consumer prices—report of 
T.U.C. on automation in offices, 798. 

re-distribution of workers as outcome of 
office automation foreseen by speaker 
at meeting of Trade Union Council’s 
Non-Manual Workers’ Advisory Coun- 
cil, 258. 


U.S.A. 


office workers’ salaries rise faster than 
plant workers, 1118. 

automation indirect cause of clerk shortage, 
624. 

automation foreseen as more extensive in 
office operations than in manufactur- 
ing, 157. 

critical shortage of office workers, pre- 
dicted, 1361. 

women in majority in offices—survey con- 
ducted in Canada and US.A. by 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 1128. 


Office Employees’ International Union: 


provisions of agreement between Union 
and C.L.C., 795. 


Oil: 
B.C— 
accident-prevention regulations for oil and 
gas well-drilling, etc., under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 881. 


Old Age Assistance: 
See Pensions. 


Older Workers: 


Prudential Insurance Company of America 
extends age of retirement, 264. 


Canada 


one-half retired persons prefer to con- 
tinue working, 799. 
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Older Workers—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


National Council of Women urges employ- 
ment of older men and women, 259. 

“Women go to Work at any Age’—panel 
discussion sponsored by five women’s 
service clubs in Toronto metropolitan 
area, 806. 

retirement should be voluntary—D.V.A. 
doctor, 375. 

less time loss by older workers through 
absenteeism—findings of committee of 
Health League of Canada, 1495. 

older workers needed to relieve manpower 
shortage, 1232. 

Prudential Insurance Company of America 
extends age of retirement, 264. 

retirement counselling program for em- 
ployees of Swift Canadian Co. Ltd., 
374. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 51. 

resolutions adopted, and defeated, at first 

constitutional convention of C.L.C., 

653, 656. 

older workers needed to relieve man- 

power shortage, 1232. 


Ont.: 


United :Kingdom 


decline in practice of fixing upper age 
limits reported by National Advisory 
Committee on the Employment of 
Older Men and Women, 264. 


U.S.A. 


pension plans should not bar older job 
seekers, 1235. 

results of studies on employment and 
income of older people, 965. 

employment statistics, 375. 

hiring preference to men 40 years of age 
and over given under terms of agree- 
ment reached between United Plant 
Guard Workers of America and Detroit 
industrial police firm, 1495. 

employment opportunities for mature 
workers—address by Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics, Department of La- 
bour, at meeting of Older Workers’ 
Section of American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, 498. 

Prudential Insurance Company of America 
extends age of retirement, 264. 

formation of National Conference of Forty 
Plus Clubs to aid older unemployed 


men, 1234. Re 
activities of “Earning Opportunities 
Forum”, 1398. 


New York state legislative committee urges 
government action to assist aged, 264. 

two New York agencies move to combat 
discriminatory practices, 1362. 


One Big Union: 
unification with C.L.C.—resolution adopted 


at first constitutional convention of 
C.L.C., 650. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven: 
proceedings of 89th Conference of I.L.O., - 
1010. 
I.L.O. preliminary report on weekly rest 
in commerce and offices to be dis- 
cussed at 39th Conference, 681. 


Ontario Federation of Labour: 
public hearings by Committee on Labour 
Relations established by Federation 
of Labour—criticism of Act, 972. 


Ontario Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.): 

13th annual convention, 281. 

provincial legislative proposals, 379. 

merger with Ontario Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), voted 
at convention, 282. 

“conciliation in Ontario takes thrice legal 
time’”—statement by Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour, 21. 


Federation of Printing Trades 
Unions: 


12th annual conference, 628. 


Ontario 


Cntario Hydro Employees’ Association: 
merger of Association with National Union 
of Public Service Employees (C.C. of 
Ibn Pee 


Ontario Labour Relations Act: 
public hearings by Committee on Labour 
Relations established by Ontario 
Federation of Labour—criticism of 
Act, 972. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Ontario Northland Railway: 
conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 


Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. and L.C.): 
provincial legislative proposals, 501. 
re merger with Ontario Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 282. 
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Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour: 


views on administration, etc., of Labour 
Relations Act presented by special 
committee at public hearings in 
various cities, 794. 

death of John Hancox, Secretary, 1433. 


Operating Engineers: 
Man.— 
amended regulations under Operating 
Engineers and Firemen Act, 425, 724, 
1152: 


Operating Revenue: 
See Revenue. 


Orenda Engines, Limited: 


establishment of training plan to increase 
supply of professional engineers, 958. 


Out-of-Work Benefit: 


See Supplemental Unemployment Benefit; 
Unemployment Insurance. 


Overtime: 
Canada 


functions of Labour Relations Association 
re overtime rates on St. Lawrence 
Seaway and St. Lawrence Power Pro- 
jects, 1499. 

amendment to Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations under Financial 
Administration Act, 879. 

overtime rates of pay in public utilities, 
1055. 

B.C.: regulation under Hours of Work Act, 

881. 

mass overtime refusal while negotia- 

tions in progress, ruled illegal strike, 

1116. 

Sask.: payment of overtime rates to em- 
ployees in garages and automobile 
service stations provided under Hours 
of Work Act, 1585. 


Ont.: 


U.S.A. 


provisions of new agreement reached 
between steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 


Oxford Study Conference: 


Canadian members of Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities 
within the Commonwealth and Em- 
pire, 154, 793. 
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Painting and Decorating: 
Alta.— 
amended regulations under Apprenticeship 
Act, 193. 
Man.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship Act, 194. 


Paper Manufacturing: 
Canada 


wage increases and other benefits won by 
four paper manufacturing plants in 
two-year labour agreements, 369. 
convention proceedings of Quebec and 
Eastern Canada Council, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Mill Unions, 
Bl 
Labour-Management Safety Confer- 
ence held by paper industry, 374. 


Bic 


U.S.A. 


two paperworkers’ unions approve plan to 
merge, 1493. 


Parliamentary Assistants: 


J. A. Blanchette, M.P., appointed Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to Minister of 
Labour, 254. 


Pay Practice: 
See Wages. 


Payment by Results: 
United Kingdom 


number of workers covered by plans, 632. 
Payrolls: 
Canada 


increase in industrial employment, pay- 
rolls and average weekly wages and 


salaries in 1955—D.B. of S. annual 
review of employment and payrolls, 
1367. 
Pensions: 
Canada 


old age assistance statistics, 158, 261, 630, 
966. 

changes in collective agreements providing 
pension and welfare plans, 719. 

General Motors of Canada and U.A.W— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 278. 

retirement counselling program for em- 
ployees of Swift Canadian Co. Lid., 
374, 
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Pensions—C on. 

Canada.—Con. 

retirement should be voluntary—D.V.A. 
doctor, 375. 

Hansard references, 167, 268, 967. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 50; reply 
of Prime Minister, 52. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 45, 46. 

increase in old age assistance requested by 
Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities, 259. 

» partial payment of plans by operators 
sought by C.L.C. unions in shipbuild- 
ing industry, 963. 

resolutions adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 652, 653. 
recommendations of International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, 53. 
legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
41. 
pension plans for— 
motor vehicles and parts, 107. 
office workers in manufacturing, 1434. 
plant employees, 1303, 1304. 
primary textile industry, 4383. 
public utilities, 1053. 

Alta.: amended provisions of Disabled Per- 
sons’ Pensions Act, 1576; Federation 
of Labour recommends establishment 
of contributory plan for all workers, 
and increase in federal old-age pen- 
sions, 1263. 

Man.: resolution 

Federation of Labour 

assistance, 1491. 

: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1254. 

Nfid.: resolution of Federation of Labour, 

1007. 

N.S.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour, 1492. 

: Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
urges supplementary allotment to old 
age pensioners, 380; recommendation 
of Provincial Federation of Labour 
(T. andy L.C.), 502; pensions for 
women at age 60 requested by Federa- 
tion of Printing Trades Unions, 628. 


resolution adopted by Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1386. 


adopted by Manitoba 
re old age 


Que.: 


France 


plan provides increase in pensions for 
persons over 65 years of age, 630. 


Holland 


plan provides increase in pensions for 
persons over 65 years of age, 630. 
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Pensions—Con. 
The Netherlands 


plan provides increase in pensions for 
persons over 65 years of age, 630. 


U.S.A. 


A Study of Industrial Retirement Plans— 
1956 Edition, 1112. 

inadequate disability 
sions, 446. 

pension plans should not bar older job 
seekers, 1235. 

provisions of new agreement reached 
between steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 


retirement provi- 


Per Capita Tax: 


Ont.— 
resolution increasing per capita tax, 
adopted by International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers, 1113. 


Performers’ Rights: 
performers’ rights convention drafted by 
group of I.L.O. experts, 1132. 


Periodicals: 
See Publications. 


Personnel Association of Toronto: 
14th annual convention, 677. 


Peterborough Labour Council (C.L.C.): 
formation by merger, 963. 


Petroleum: 
fifth session of I.L.O. Petroleum Com- 
mittee, 537. 


Petroleum Gas: 


See Gas. 


Photo Engravers: 
55th convention of International Photo 
Engravers’ Union of North America, 
1114. 


Picard, Gerard, General President, Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour: 
Labour Day message, 971. 
New Year’s message, 1488. 
report to 35th convention of C.C.C.L., 1388. 
statement before Gordon Commission, 390. 


LXXIV 


Picketing: 
“BC 
outline of the law of picketing—summary 

of Part 11 of The Labour Injunction 
in British Columbia 1946-1955—1504; 
Supreme Court finds picketing of 
Vancouver bakery illegal and rules 
picketers be held liable for damages, 
1157; crew’s refusal to cross picket 
line does not excuse railway’s breach 
of statutory duties, 726; union not 
justified in picketing simply because 
of employment of members of rival 
union, 548. 


Pipeline: 
Alta — 


application of Hours of Work and Mini- 
mum Wage Order No. 18 (1956) under 
Labour Act, to workers in pipeline 
construction industry, 1420. 


amended regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act, 299; minimum 
wage orders for pipeline construction 
industry, under Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts, 551. 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 30. 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.) 
urges establishment of Crown corpora- 
tion to distribute natural gas within 
province, 380. 


ges 


Man.: 


Ont.: 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass: 


s.u.b. plan in agreement between Company 
and United Glass Workers, 518. 


Plant Employees: 


Canada 


survey of working conditions of plant 
employees, 1303. 
Ont.: same union may bargain for office or 
plant employees—decision of Labour 
Relations Board, 292. 


U.S.A. 
office workers’ salaries rise faster than 
plant workers, 1118. 
Plant Expansion: 
Canada 
effects of plant expansion in 1955 on 


manufacturing employment, 272. 


Plasterers: 
Ont.— 
regulations under Apprenticeship Act re 
carpenters and plasterers, 431. 
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Plumbing, Steamfitting and Gas Fitting: 
Alta— 

amended regulations under Apprentice- 
ship Act, 729; amended regulations 
under Public Health Act re plumbing 
and drainage, 1161. 
amended regulations under Plumbing 
Trade Act, 875. 


Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act re plumbing trade, 884; amend- 
ments to plumbing regulations under 
Public Health Act, 1044. 


N.B.: 


Police: 
Canada 


salaries and hours of labour in municipal 
government service, 563. 


Alta.: amended provisions of Police Act, 723, 
1575. 


B.C.: formation of B.C. Provincial Federa- 
tion of Peace Officers, 1362. 


N.B.: amended provisions of Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 875; merger of four city 
police unions into provincial body— 
New Brunswick Association of Police- 
men, 1233; Supreme Court holds mem- 
bers of city police force not to be 
“employees” as defined in Labour 
Relations Act, 86. 


amended provisions of Police Act, 723, 
1411. 


Ont.: 


Political Action: 
Canada 


C.L.C. compromise 
activity, 646-47. 
resolution re C.L.C., adopted by Canadian 
Federation of International Printing 
Pressmen, 629. 
Alta.: program of Federation of Labour, 
1263. 


continued support of C.C.F. by Fed- 
eration of Labour (C.C. of L.), 282. 


plan of political 


Ont.: 


U.S.A. 
recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.1.0., 60. 


Political Education: 
Canada 


C.L.C. compromise 
activity, 646-47. 


plan of political 


Post Office Department: 
Hansard reference to labour relations, 270. 


INDEX 


Power Commission: 
Man.— 


regulations under Power Commission Act, 
425. 


Preferential Hiring: 
U.S.A. 


preferential hiring pact signed by United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Na- 
tional Contractors Association, 490. 


Premium Pay: 
Canada 


General Motors of Canada and U.A.W— 
provisions of new agreement, 279. 


provisions of new agreement reached 
between steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 


Pressure Vessels: 


Alta— 
revised regulations under Boilers and Pres- 
sure Vessels Act, 88; new regulations 
under Part 1 of Boiler and Pressure 
Vessels Act, 1160; regulations re-issued 
under Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 
governing pressure welders, 880. 


B.C.: amended regulations under Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act, 299. 

N.B.: regulations under Stationary Engineers 
Act, 1042. 

Que.: new regulations under Pressure Ves- 
sels Act, 196. 

Sask.: amended regulations under Boiler 


and Pressure Vessel Act, 307, 554. 


Prevailing Rate Employees: 


Canada 


special leave provisions of Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations, un- 
der Financial Administration Act, 
amended, 1582. 

amendment to Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations under Financial 
Administration Act, 879. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 45. 

N.B.: resolution adopted by Federation of 

Labour, 1254. 


Price Control: 
Argentina 


government decree bans price increases, 
Olds 
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Prices: 


report of Director-General of I.L.0. on 
situation in 1955, 287. 


Canada 


monthly summary of prices and the cost 
of living—108, 207, 318, 439, 567, 742, 
900, 1056, 1176, 1305, 1436. 

average of $6.94 per person weekly spent 
on food, 162. 

C.C.C.L. requests establishment of per- 
manent commission on prices, 51. 
make steel firms justify price boosts— 

resolution adopted at policy confer- 

ence, Canadian district, U.S.W.A., 624. 
T. and L.C. urges enquiry into price 
spreads on food and clothing, 41. 
Marine Workers’ Federation urges 
amendment to Combines Investigation 
Act re price fixing, 1236. 


NDB: 


United Kingdom 


gains from automation should be used to 
reduce consumer prices—repert of 
T.U.C. on automation in offices, 798. 


U.S.A. 


pricing of automobiles according to sea- 
sonal demand, suggested, 794. 


price to farmer drops, handling costs of 
food rise, 160. 


See also Cost of living. 


Primary Textile Industry: 
Canada 


working conditions, April (1955), 4382. 


Prince Edward Island Labour Council (C.C. 
of L.): 


legislative proposals, 502. 


Printing and Publishing: 
Ont.— 
American Newspaper Guild will limit con- 
tracts between publishers and locals 
to two-year duration, 964. 


Printing Pressmen: 


Canada 


12th annual conference of Canadian Fed- 
eration of International Printing Press- 
men, 629. 
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INDEX 


Printing Trade: 


55th convention of International Photo 
Engravers’ Union of North America, 
1114. 
Ont.— 
12th annual conference of Ontario Federa- 
tion of Printing Trades Unions, 628. 


Private Investment: 
See Investment. 


Product: : 
See National Product. 


Productivity: ; 

resolutions adopted by productivity com- 
mittee at sixth regional conference of 
American states members of I.L.0., 
1401. 

Third International Congress of the Inter- 
national Catholic Secretariat for Tech- 
nologists, Agriculturists and Econo- 
mists, held at Montallegro, Italy, 376. 


Canada 


gross national product at record level in 
1955—D.B. of S., 369. 
C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 389. 
B.C.: extracts from address by T. A. Rice, 
president, to British Columbia division 
of C.M.A., 513. 


United Kingdom 


output must keep pace with income rise, 
371. 

extracts from address on Automation and 
Higher LInving Standards by President 
of the Institution of Production En- 
gineers, 256. 


Australia 


right economic climate needed for produc- 
tivity—Department of Labour Advi- 
sory Council, 376. 


Denmark 


sharing increased productivity benefits, 446. 


Italy 


Third International Congress of the Inter- 
national Catholic Secretariat for Tech- 
nologists, Agriculturists and Econo- 
mists, held at Montallegro, 376. 


U.S.A. 


“Jabour must share in fruits of progress’— 
I.A.M. president’s address to Min- 
nesota Society of Industrial Engineers, 
514, 


Professional Association of Industrialists: 


proceedings of study meeting, 971. 
annual brief to Quebec Government, 1496. 


Professional Manpower: 


re first International Congress of Business 
and Professional Women, 631. 


Canada 


meetings of Advisory Committee on Pro- 
fessional Manpower, 391, 1517. 

statement of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minis- 
ter of Labour, on activities concerning 
professional and technical manpower, 
803. 

National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities, 1526. 

“The Outlook for Professional Manpower” 
—extracts from address by J. P. Fran- 
cis, Department of Labour, to Advisory 
Committee on Professional Manpower, 
393. 

bulletin on women in science and engineer- 
ing prepared by Department of La- 
bour, 1535. 

real earnings of professional workers below 
those of wage-earners, 1359. 

Hansard reference, 802. 

Que.: legal recognition to women in two 
professions, 263. 
See also Manpower. 


Professional Women: 


See International Federation of Business 
and Professional Women. 


Profit-Sharing: 


Canada 


profit-sharing plans in manufacturing, 896. 

recommendation of National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Techni- 
cians, 1365. 


United Kingdom 


summary of “Profit-Sharing 
Partnership Schemes”, 961. 


and Co- 


Profits: 
Canada 
average profit of goods sold in manufac- 


turing industry in 1955, 1367. 


1955 corporation profits up 35 per cent 
after taxes, 491. 


Que.: proceedings of study meeting of Pro- 


fessional Association of Industrialists, 
971. 
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Projectionists: 


Alta.— 
regulations under Alberta Amusements 
Act, 1290. 
Sask.: amended regulations under Theatres 
and Cinematographs Act, 562. 


Provincial Labour Code: 


Que.— 
provincial draft labour code prepared by 
Gerard Picard, President, C.C.C.L., 
1369. 


Prudential Insurance Company of America: 
extends age of retirement, 264. 


Public Assistance: 
See Unemployment Assistance. 


Public Employees: 
U.S.A. 


public employee unions merge—American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees, and Govern- 
ment and Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee, 1232. 


Public Health: 
See Health. 


Public Investment: 
See Investment. 


Public Ownership: 
Canada 


International Railway Brotherhoods recom- 
mend public ownership and govern- 
ment control of radio broadcasting 
and telecasting, 55; reply of Prime 
Minister, 56. 

resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.) re B.C. Electric 
Company,, 1489. 


BiCx 


Public Schools: 
See Schools. 


Public Service: 
Canada 


C.C. of L. approves merger of National 
Union of Public Service Employees 
and Ontario Hydro Electric Em- 
ployees’ Association, 162. 

Hansard reference to five-day week in 
Public Service, 381; to Public Service 
Superannuation Act, 966. 


Public Service—Con. 


Ont.: C.C. of L. approves merger of National 
Union of Public Service Employees 
and Ontario Hydro Electric Em- 
ployees’ Association, 162. 


Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.) re Public Service 
Act and Regulations, 29. 


Public Utilities: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1564; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 838. 

distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

working conditions in public utilities, 1052. 

C.L.C. to seek public ownership of, 644. 

B.C.: provisions of Order under Public 

Utilities Act, 1292. 


U.S.A. 


clauses to protect public utility workers 
against Job displacement by automa- 
tion, won by two unions—Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and Utility Workers Union of 
America, 953. 


Public Works: 
fifth session, I.L.O. Building, Civil En- 
gineering and Public Works Commit- 

tee, 847. 


Canada 


construction of public works projects con- 
tinues during winter, 153. 

program to aid seasonal unemployment 

commended by Canadian Federation 

of Mayors and Municipalities, 258. 

resolution adopted by Federation of 

Labour (C.L.C.), 1490. 


Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L., 1395. 


BGs 


Publications: 
additional list of I.L.O. publications, 176. 


Canada 


publications in Library of federal Depart- 
ment of Labour—110, 209, 320, 442, 
569, 745, 901, 1058, 1178, 1308, 1438, 
1595. 

annotated bibliography with some _his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 
supplemental unemployment benefits, 
(Canada and United States), 1244. 
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Publications—Con. Quebec Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.): — 
Canada.—Con. provincial legislative proposals, 28. 


j 


material on automation in books and 
periodicals in Department of Labour 
Library, 569, 906. 

selected bibliography on labour literature 
(novels, plays, poetry) in Department 
of Labour Library, 1067. 

re publication of book Women at Work 
in Canada, by Women’s Bureau, 
federal Department of Labour, 1362. 

Que.: The Asbestos Strike—publication of 

book on historic strike in 1949, 799. 


U.S.A. 


A Trade Union Library—revised edition 
published by Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Department of Economics and 
Sociology, Princeton University, 376. 

guide to labour union periodicals published 
by Cornell University, 1186. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 


Canada 


wage increases and other benefits won by 
four paper manufacturing plants in 
two-year labour agreements, 369. 
convention proceedings of Quebec and 
Eastern Canada Council, International 
Brotherhood of Paper Mill Unions, 
375. 
Labour-Management ‘Safety Confer- 
ence held by paper industry, 374. 


U.S.A. 


two paperworkers’ unions approve plan 
to merge, 1493. 


BGs 


Punishment: 
See Capital Punishment. 


Pyke, Stephen T., Minister of Labour and 
Minister of Public Works (Nova 
Scotia): 

appointment, 1495. 


Quarries: 


N.B— 
regulations under Mining Act, 306. 


Quebec Federation of Industrial Unions: 
approval of merger agreement between 
Q.F.I.U. and Quebee Federation of 
Labour, 1384, 1385. 


Quebec Federation of Labour: 


19th annual convention, 1384. 

approval of merger agreement between 
Q.F.L. and Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions, 1384, 1385. 


Racial Discrimination: 
Canada 


report of Committee on human rights— _ 
resolutions drafted, and adopted at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
654. | 


Radiation: 
U.S.A. 


N.Y. state adopts safety code dealing with 
radiation protection, 885. 


Radio Broadcasting: 


performers’ rights convention drafted by 
group of I.L.O. experts, 1132. 


Canada 


Council of Broadcasting Unions (C.L.C.), 
formed, 964. 
affiliation agreement between Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, 163. 
International Railway Brotherhoods recom- 
mend public ownership and govern- 
ment control of radio broadcasting 
and telecasting, 55; reply of Prime 
Minister, 56. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 46. 
legislative recommendations of T. 
Li€. 41 
B.C.:regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 1290. 
resolutions adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 284. 
Que.: resolutions adopted by C.C.C.L., 1395. 


and 


Ont.: 


Raiding: 
Canada 


C.B.R.E. given support in fight to repel 
U.M.W. raid of Montreal Transporta- 
tion Commission’s workers’ union, 163. 


Railways: 
Canada 


conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 

Hansard references to dispute, 503, 632. 

railway employees should be allowed to 
strike if negotiations fail—Member of 
Parliament, 261. 
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Railways—Con. 
Canada—Con. 


number of coal-burning steam locomotives 
in service, 325. 

1955 increase in net operating revenues of 
principal railway systems, 154. 

operating expenses rise faster than revenue 
in 1955, 499. 

gross revenues doubled from 1954, 20. 

number of employees in 1954, 20. 

employees’ earnings in 1954, 20. 

employment and earnings in 1954 and 
1953, 95. 

locomotive firemen (railway and harbour 
board) seek wage increase and other 
fringe benefits, 153. 

wage increase sought by Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers (C.N.R.), 369; 
and by Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, 261. 

resolutions adopted at triennial conference 
of C.B.R.E., 1236. 

unification of railway running trades with 
C.L.C—tesolution adopted at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
650. 

Dominion legislative proposals of Inter- 
national Railway Brotherhoods, 52. 
amendments to Railway Act re grade 

crossings, commended by International 
Railway Brotherhoods; other requests, 
54; recommendations of Brotherhoods 
re national transportation policy, 54; 
reply of Prime Minister, 56. 
legislative requests of T. and L.C., 40; 
reply of Prime Minister, 41-42. 
retirement of U. W. Carpenter, and elec- 
tion of O. J. Travis, as senior grand 
officers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, 962. 
Supreme Court holds crew’s refusal to 
cross picket line does not excuse rail- 
way’s breach of statutory duties, 726. 
Federation of Labour (C.C. ot L.) 
criticizes federal Government for cur- 
rent railway dispute, 283. 


B.C# 


Ont.: 


United Kingdom 


rail workers granted wage increase, 153. 


U.S.A. 


eleven railway unions sign 3-year agree- 
ment, 1497. 

wage increases granted railway employees, 
20, 261. 

Supreme Court rules that union shop 
agreement under Railway Labour Act 
not invalidated by “right-to-work” law, 
1035. 

‘railway union shops valid—-Supreme Court, 
621. 


Rand Formula: 


Alta— 
recommendation of Federation of Labour, 
1262. 


Real Estate: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1565. 

Canadian Association of Real Estate 

Boards urges establishment of educa- 

tion mortgage plan, 1232. 

re licensing of women as real estate 

brokers, 1537. 


Ont.: 
Recovery of Wages: 
See Wages. 
Reed, G. W. T., Vice-chairman, Ontario Labour 
Relations Board: 


appointment, 1495. 


Refrigeration Trade: 


B.C.— 
regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 424. 
Rehabilitation: 


rehabilitation in Europe studied by On- 
tario officials, 27. 

Conference of World Organizations In- 
terested in the Handicapped—resolu- 
tions adopted, etc., 410. 


Canada 


meeting of National Advisory Committee 

on Rehabilitation of Disabled Per- 

sons, 1397. 

rehabilitation pays—progress of 

federal-provincial programs, 173. 

Atlantic Region Rehabilitation Work- 
shop—first meeting, 837. 

handicapped only, employed by Montreal 
firm, 532. 

The Community and the Rehabilitation 
of its Disabled Citizens—address by 
Dr. F. H. Krusen, Mayo Clinic and 
Mayo Foundation, at inauguration of 
campaign to raise funds for Rehabili- 
tation Institute of Montreal, 285. 

activities of Unlimited Skills Incorporated, 
Montreal, 1537. 

construction of rehabilitation centres pro- 
ceeding, 532. 

need for education of handicapped per- 
sons, 532. 

posters to encourage employment of handi- 
capped persons, displayed, 532. 


how 
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Rehabilitation—C on. 
Canada.—Con. 
extracts from address of National Co-or- 
dinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, before 
Toilet Goods Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Montreal, 173. 
report of National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation to 28rd meeting of 
Vocational. Training Advisory Coun- 
ee Gita 2a 
recommendation of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 55. 
Hansard reference, 383. 


Alta.: activities of clinic for rehabilitation of 
injured workmen, opened by Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 1397. 

Ont.: regulations under Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Act, 553; allowances to handi- 
capped persons granted by provincial 
government, 159; rehabilitation in 
Europe studied by Ontario officials, 27. 


United Kingdom 


Services for the Disabled—booklet pub- 
lished by Standing Committee on the 
Rehabilitation and Settlement of Dis- 
abled Persons, 24. 


U.S.A. 


increase in employment of pbhysically- 
handicapped workers, 25. 

planning rehabilitation programs for dis- 
abled persons, 1538. 

“Understanding the Disabled’—booklet 
designed to teach children to adopt 
proper attitude to disabled persons, 
1129. 


Reinstatement: 
Sask — 

Court of Appeal rules Labour Relations 
Board cannot order the conditional 
reinstatement of discharged employee, 
1031. 


Religious Discrimination: 
Canada 


report of committee on human rights— 
resolutions drafted, and adopted at first 
constitutional convention of C.L.C., 
654. 


Religieus Holidays: 
Que— 


Roman Catholics may work on Holy Days, 
1361. 


Representation: 
Ont.— 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.) urges amendment to Indusirial | 
Standards Act, 502. 


Representation Votes: 
Ont.— 
Bill to amend Labour Relations Act re 
representation vote, not passed, 1412. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Research: 


Canada 


engineer shortage slows atomic power 
program, 958. 

research projects discussed at 23rd meeting — 
of Vocational Training Advisory Coun- | 
ceil, 276. 

1956 research grants under Labour Depart- 
ment-University Research Program, 
834. 


Rest Periods: 
Canada 


plant employees in establishments report- 
ing rest periods, 1303, 1304. 
Alta.: resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour re weekly rest, 1263. 


Retail Trade: 
Canada 


Supreme Court of Canada finds that legis- 
lation requiring retail stores to observe 
Holy Days is beyond provincial 
powers, 417. 

Ont.: re inclusion of retail trade em- 
ployees under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, 1422. 

Que.: Supreme Court of Canada finds that 
legislation requiring retail stores to 
observe Holy Days is beyond provin- 
cial powers, 417. 


Retarded Children: 
See Handicapped Persons. 


Retirement: 


Prudential Insurance Company of America 
extends age of retirement, 264. 


Canada 


one-half retired persons prefer to con- 
tinue working, 799. 

retirement should be voluntary—D.V.A. 
doctor, 375. 


INDEX 


Retirement—C on. 
Canada—Con. 


“Women go to Work at any Age”—panel 
discussion sponsored by five women’s 
service clubs in Toronto metropolitan 
area, 806. 

Prudential Insurance Company of America 
extends age of retirement, 264. 

retirement counselling program for em- 
ployees of Swift Canadian Co. Ltd., 
374. 

Hansard reference re automatic retirement 
at 65 years, 167; to Public Service 
Superannuation Act, 966. 

resolutions adopted, and defeated, at first 
constitutional convention of C.LC., 


653. 
U.S.A. 
inadequate disability retirement provisions, 
446. 


Prudential Insurance Company of America 
extends age of retirement, 264. 

A Study of Industrial Retirement Plans— 
1956 Edition, 1112. 


Revenue: 


Canada 


operating revenues of Canadian railways 
in 1955, 154, 499. 

gross revenues of Canadian 
doubled from 1954, 20. 


railways 


Rice, T. A., President, Canadian Manufac- 

turers’ Association: 

presidential address at 85th annual general 
meeting, 814. 

address before British Columbia division 
of CMA. 513. 

“must show shoppers Canadian goods 
best”—extracts from address at Owen 
Sound, Ontario, 379. 


Right of Association: 
Canada 


recommendation of C.C.C.L., 51. 


Right to Strike: 
See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Right-to- Work: 
U.S.A. 


Supreme Court rules that union shop 
agreement under Railway Labour Act 
not invalidated by “right-to-work” law, 
1035. 

-campaigns forbidding compulsory union 
membership agreements planned by 
National “Right-to-Work” Committee, 
686. 


Rights of Performers: 
See Performers’ Rights. 
. 


Ross, S. R., Supervisor of Trade Training, 
Department of Labour: 


remarks at joint meeting of Apprentice- 
ship Training Advisory Committee 
with provincial Directors of Appren- 
ticeship, 399. 


Royal Commissions: 


T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. Brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 384. 


Royce, Miss Marion V., Director, Women’s 
Bureau, Federal Department of La- 
bour: 


“Women go to Work at Any Age”—intro- 
duction to panel discussion sponsored 
by five women’s service clubs in 
Toronto metropolitan area, 806. 


Rubber Footwear: 


Canada 


extinction of rubber footwear industry 
foreseen unless imports checked, 259. 


Russia: 


work week reduced from 48 to 46 hours, 
Sie 


Safety: 


report of I.L.0. Building, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Public Works Committee, 847. 


Canada 


safety program in force on St. Lawrence 
Power Project, 1500. 
Alta.: recommendations of Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1261. 

B.C.: amendments to safety provisions in 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 
724; accident-prevention regulations 
for oil and gas well-drilling, etc., under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 881; 
Labour-Management Safety Confer- 
ence held by paper industry, 374; 
Recommended Practices for Safe Shor- 
ing of Excavations—booklet issued by 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 886. 
amended provisions of Electricians 
Licence Act and Manitoba Power 
Commission Act, 1152; amended pro- 
visions of Elevator and Hoist Act, 
724; regulations under Building Trades 
Protection Act re prevention of acci- 
dents in construction and excavation 
work, 1039. 


Man.: 


oa: 
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Safety—Con. Salaries—Con. 
N.B.: regulations under Mining Act, 305; Canada.—Con. 


recommendatidn of Federation of La- 
bour re safety standards for the con- 
struction industry, 1254. 


N.S.: provisions of Elevators and Lifts Act, 
723, 1026. 

Ont.: amended provisions of Mining Act, 
1411; annual safety conference of 
LA.P.A., 800. 

Que.: special regulations under Industrial 


and Commercial Establishments Act 
governing safety of employees in con- 
struction and excavation work, 1293; 
regulations under Mining Act provide 
for establishment of mine rescue sta- 
tions, 883. 


United Kingdom 


1954 report of Chief Inspector oi Factories, 
527. 


U.S.A. 


New York state adopts safety code dealing 
with radiation protection, 885. 


St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. Louis, Prime Minister 


of Canada: 
reply to Dominion legislative proposals 
of CCCI. 5F 


address at first convention oi Canadian 
Labour Congress, 638. 

reply to legislative proposals—C.C. of L., 
47; National Legislative Committee 
of International Railway Brother- 
hoods, 55; T. and L.C., 41. 


St. Lawrence Seaway: 


importance of three organizations in con- 
struction of Canada’s share of St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Si. Lawrence 
Power Projects—Central Hiring Bur- 
eau, 1498; Labour Relations Associa- 
tion, 1498, 1501; Allied Construction 
Council, 1498. 

winter employment of 75 per cent of 
labour force on St. Lawrence Seaway, 
predicted, 17. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 656. 


Salaries: 
Canada 


average annual salaries and wages of 
railway employees in 1954 and 1953, 95. 

average weekly salaries for selected office 
occupations, in four cities, October 
1955, 1302. 

police constables, fire fighters and labourers 
im municipal government service, 563 


4 
z 


increase in industrial employment, payrolls 


and average weekly wages and salaries 

in 1955—D.B. of S. annual review of 

employment and payrolls, 1367. 
“Compensation of Office Workers in 1955” 


—summary of article prepared by 


Steinberg’s Limited, Montreal, 498. 
salary increase for civil servants sought 
in resolution adopted by Federation 
of Labour, 1007. 


Nfid.: 


U.S.A. 


office workers’ salaries rise faster than 
plant workers, 1118. 


Sales Tax: 
NB— 
resolution adopted by Federation of La- 
bour, 1254. 


“Sandwich” Courses: 


United Kingdom 


development of “sandwich” courses in 


technical education, 1231. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (C.C. 

of L.): 

provincial legislative proposals, 29. 

seeks merger with Saskatchewan Provin- 
cial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 30. 

merger with Saskatchewan Provincial 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
1492. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (C. 
L.G.}2 
unity convention, 1492. 


Saskatchewan Provincial Federation of La- 
bour (T. and L.C.): 
annual convention, 30. 
merger with Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 1492. 


Scaffolding: 
Man— 
regulations under Building Trades Protec- 
tion Act re prevention of accidents in 
construction and excavation work, 
1039, 1041. 


Scholarships: 
NB— 
resolution adopted at convention of Fed- 
eration of Labour, 1254. 


United Kingdom 
increase in number of state scholarships 


granted, to ease shortage of tech- 
nologists, 796. 
Schools: 
Man.— 


amended provisions of Public Schools Act, 
723, 1147-48. 
Ont.: school for advanced technical training 
to be established in Ottawa area, 1495. 
See also Technical Schools; Vocational 
Schools. 


Scientific Manpower: 
Canada 


Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power convened to study subject of 
professional and scientific manpower, 
254. 

National Conference on Engineering, 
Scientific and Technical Manpower, 
1520. 

automation a stumbling block to scien- 
tists and engineers—Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Ontario Secondary Schools, 
623. 

continued shortage of scientists and engi- 
neers will handicap Canada’s economic 
and scientific development, 494. 

bulletin on women in science and engineer- 
ing prepared by Department of La- 
bour, 1535. 

effects of automation on Canadian em- 

ployment—comments of University of 

Chicago scientist, 257. 

automation a stumbling block to scien- 

tists and engineers—Assistant Superin- 

tendent of Ontario Secondary Schools, 

623. 

See also Manpower. 


Ont.: 


Seamen: 
Canada 


Hansard reference to seamen’s strike on 
Great Lakes, 633. 


Seasonal Unemployment: 
Canada 


annual campaign of Federal Department 
of Labour, 1368. 

seasonal unemployment reduced by N.ES. 
and Department of Labour campaign, 
960. 
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Seasonal Unemployinent—C on. 
Canada.—Con. 


plan now for building next winter— 
extracts from address of president, 
Canadian Construction Association, 
800. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 389. 

proceedings of Laval University’s 11th 
annual industrial relations convention, 
671. 

progress in battle against seasonal unem- 
ployment reported by N.ESS., 519. 

members of working committee on sea- 
sonal unemployment established by 
Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, 519. 

federal program to aid seasonal unem- 

ployment commended by Canadian 

Federation of Mayors and Municipali- 

ties, 258. 

extracts from address by T. A. Rice, 

president, to British Columbia division 

of C.M.A., 513. 


Scandinavia 


BiG 


seasonal employment fluctuations in build- 
ing industry in Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark, 1370. 


The Senate: 
Canada 


inquiry by Senate Committee into sale of 
government annuities, suggested, 262. 

recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Business and Professional Women, 
1001. 


Seniority: 
Canada 


General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 279. 


Service Stations: 


Man.— 

Court of Appeal upholds validity of 
Winnipeg by-law requiring service 
stations to close Sunday for part of 
year, 1156. 

Sask.: payment of overtime rates to em- 
ployees in garages and automobile 
service stations provided under Hours 
of Work Act, 1585. 


Services: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1565; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 83. 

distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 


LXXXIV INDEX 
Settlements: Shops: 
See Agreements. B.C— 


Severance Pay: 
U.S.A. 


legal decisions on payment of severance 
pay and jobless benefits, 1266. 


Sheet Metal Trade: 
Alta— 
amended regulations under Apprenticeship 
Act, 193, 1160. 
Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act, 1294. 


Shift Premium: 
See Premium Pay. 


Shift Work: 
Canada 


shift work in Canadian manufacturing, 
894; in public utilities, 1055. 


Shipbuilding: 
Canada 


“Large Fishing Vessel Inspection Regula- 
tions” under Canada Shipping Act, 
1159. 

C.L.C. shipbuilding unions adopt common 
wage policy, 963. 

Que.: recommendation of C.C.C.L. re labour- 
management relations, 1395. 


Shipping: 
ratification of I.L.O. Convention concern- 
ing food and catering for crews on 
board ship, 1541. 


Canada 


examination of engineers’ regulations under 
Canada Shipping Act, amended, 1582. 
Ships’ Officers Regulations under Financial 
Administration Act re vacation and 
special leave, amended, 1582. 
agreement reached between Association of 
Lake Carriers and employees (Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence shipping), 626. 
Hansard reference to seamen’s strike on 
Great Lakes, 633. 
N.S.: recommendation of Federation of La- 
bour, 1492. 
P.E.I.: recommendation of Labour Council 
(C.C. of L.) re drydock facilities, 503. 


U.S:A. 
recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.1.0., 60. 


regulations under Factories Act and Shops 
Regulation and Weekly Holiday Act, 
1162. 

Court of Appeal upholds validity of 
Winnipeg by-law requiring service 
stations to close Sunday for part of 
year, 1156. 

regulations under St. John’s Shops 
Act, 1044. 


Man.: 


Nfid.: 


Showler, Birt, M.B.E., former Vice-president, 
PT 40nd dae<< 
death of, 159. 


Sick Leave: 
Canada 


sickness absence provisions for employees 
in motor vehicles and parts industry, 
107; in public utilities, 1052. 
Alta.: Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests amendment to Labour Act, 
266. 


Sickness Disability: 
See Health Insurance. 


Sinclair, Hon. James, Minister of Fisheries: 
on encouragement of skilled immigrants 
from U:S.A., 1857. 


Skilled Labour: 


Canada 

apprentices, Immigrants and older workers, 
needed to relieve manpower shortage, 
1232. 

Canada seeking skilled immigrants from 
United States, 1857. 

lack of trained workers delays automa- 
tion—article published in Toronto 
Telegram, 954. 

recommendations of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association in brief to federal 
Cabinet, 398. 

Hansard reference to professional and tech- 
nical manpower, 802. 

Ont.: apprentices, immigrants and_ older 

workers, needed to relieve manpower 
shortage, 12382. 


United Kingdom 


development of “sandwich” 
technical education, 1231. 


U.S.A. 
Canada seeking skilled immigrants from 
United States, 1357. 
shortage of skilled workers reported, 163. 
development of skilled manpower, urged 


by Assistant to Secretary of Labour, 
1109. 


courses in 
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Small Loans Act: 
Hansard reference, 504, 


Smelters: 
B.C— 


amendments to safety provisions in Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulation Act, 724. 


Social Assistance: 
Nfid.— 
amended regulations under Social Assist- 
ance Act, 734. 


N.S.: provisions of Social Assistance Act, 
1028. 


Social Security: 
Canada 


proceedings of Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions Conference, 85th annual meeting 
of C.M.A., 989. 

statement by Gerard Picard, General Presi- 
dent, C.C.C.L., before the Gordon 
Commission, 390. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 50; reply of 
Prime Minister, 52. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 45. 

C.L.C. to seek comprehensive system, etc., 
644; resolutions adopted at first con- 
stitutional convention, 651. 

recommendations of International Railway 
Brotherhoods, 53. 


Hansard reference, 267. 


India 


extension of scheme—Employees Provident 
Funds Act; Compulsory Contributory 
Provident Fund; Employees State 
Insurance Act, 1117. 


Social Welfare: 
* Canada 


proceedings of Canadian Conference on 
Social Work, 1127. 

industrialization’s impact studied at_con- 
ference arranged by School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, 1366. 


Society for Advancement of Management: 


texts of papers on automation delivered 
at Montreal meeting of Society by 
Parliamentary Assistant to Minister 
of Defence Production, and Public 
Relations Director, U.S.W.A., 497. 


Solandt, Dr. O. M., former Chairman, Defence 
Research Board: 


tells press conference shortage of engineers 
and scientists critical problem in Cana- 
dian scientific and economic develop- 
ment, 494. 


Speech from the Throne: 
extracts from Hansard, 164. 


Spray Painting: 
Man— 
regulations under Factories Act, 551. 


Standard of Living: 


Canada 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
—5th edition prepared by Department 
of Labour, 257. 


Standard Work Week: 
See Hours of Work. 


Standards: 
Canada 


recommendation of C.C. of L. re establish- 
ment of federal Bureau of Standards, 
47. 

See also Safety. 


State Scholarships: 
See Scholarships. 


Stationary Engineers: 


N.B— 
regulations under Stationary Engineers 
Act, 1042; recommendation of Federa- 
tion of Labour re Stationary Engineers 
Act, 1254. 
N.S.: amendment to Engine Operators Act, 
1028. 


See also Minimum Wages. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 


appointment of Walter E. Duffett as 
Dominion Statistician, 1234. 

increase in industrial employment, pay- 
rolls and average weekly wages and 
salaries in 1955—D.B. of S. annual 
review of employment and payrolls, 
1367. 

results of study of data relating to Cana- 
dians born in United States, 1357. 

release of annual report on benefit years 
under terms of Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1493. 

gross national product at record level in 
1955—D.B. of S., 369. 
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Statistics, Dominion Bureau of —Con. 
Private and Public Investment in Canada: 


Outlook, 1956—prepared jointly by 
DB. of 8. and Department of Trade 
and Commerce, 253. 

publication of industrial ivity statis- 


producti 
tics urged by C.C.CLL., 1395. 


Statutory Holidays: 
U.S.A. 
provisions of new agreement reached 


between steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 


Steam Locomotives: 
See Railways. 


Steam fitting: 
Alta — ; 
regulations under Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act re certificates of proficiency, 
720. 


Steel Company of Canada: 


Stelco and steelworkers (Hamilton) sign 
two-year contract providing wage 
increases and fringe benefits, 956. 


Steel Industry: 


Canada 


6l-cent package won by employees of 
Marmoraton Mining Company, Mar- 
mora, Ont., members of US.W.A., 1111. 


policy conference, Canadian district, 
US.W.A., 624. 
U.S.A. 


three-year no-strike pact ends steel strike— 
provisions of new contract, 956. 

su.b. plans amended by new three-year 
agreements between American Can 
Company and Continental Can Com- 
pany, and the United Steelworkers, 


1265. 
convention of United Steel Workers of 
America, 1237. 


See alzo Steel Company of Canada. 


Stewart, Dr. Bryce M., former Deputy Minis- 
ter, Federal Department of Labour: 


death of, 1494. 


Stewart, Charles D., United States Depart- 
ment of Labour: 
implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and Statistics, US. 
Department of Labour, C.A.A.LL., 
1375. 


Canada 


; 5 
number of workers effected by collective 
agreements in Canada, 1955, 1564; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 82. 


Strike Benefits: 
U.S.A. 


increase in strike benefits approved at 
convention of International Associa- 
tion of Machinisis, 1365. 


Strikes and Leckcuts: 
Canada 


General Motors strike—provisions of new 
agreement, 277-79. 
railway employees should be allowed to 
strike if negotiations faili—Member of 
Parliament, 261. 
agreement reached between Association of 
Lake Carriers and employees (Great 
Lakes and Si. Lawrence shipping), 626. 
resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C. re compulsory 
arbitration, 648. 
legislative requests of T. and L.C., 40; 
reply of Prime Minister, 41-42. 
Hansard reference to seamen’s strike on 
Great Lakes, 633. 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests amendment to Labour Act, 
266. 
mass overtime refusal while negotia- 
tions in progress, ruled illegal strike, 
1116; unions may seek legislation per- 
mitting right to strike during life of 
agreement, 21; resolutions adopted by 
Federation of Labour (C.C. of L.), re 
General Motors strike, 283; re eviction 
of strikers, 284. 
The Asbestos Strike—publication of 
book on historic strike in 1949, 799: 
Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 
requests right to strike when em- 
ployer does not bargain in good faith, 
28. 


Alita.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


United Kingdom 


“first automation strike” ends—walkout 


of employees of Standard Motor Com- — 


pany, Coventry, when men laid off for 
plant conversion, 622. 

walkout of workers at Rolls-Royce plant, 
22. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
U.S.A. 


three-year no-strike pact ends steel strike— 
provisions of new contract, 956. 

seven-year no-strike pact signed by four 
locals of International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company, 799. 

loeal that violates no-strike edict of Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
within New York state council area 
lable to fine, 886. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 

asbestos insulation mechanics 
improvers, Ontario, 933, 1089. 

bricklayers and stonemasons and appren- 
tices, Prince Albert and Saskatoon, 
933. 

building trades workers, Burlington, Ont., 
469; Windsor, 350, 468. 

carpenters, Dryden, 135, 234; Kitimat, 
13388; Quirke Lake, Ont., 1212; 
Saanich, B.C., 595; Vernon, 933. 

electricians and helpers, Halifax, 1464; 
Kamloops, 1628; Kitimat, B.C., 1464, 
1627; Montreal, 1464. 

labourers, Hamilton, 773, 774; Kitchener, 
1091; St. John’s, Nfid., 1338; Sydney, 
NS., 1338. 

painters, London, 595, 772. 

plasterers, Hamilton, 1338, 1462; Oshawa, 
1212. 

plumbers and steamfitters, Port Alberni, 
B.C., 1338; Southwestern Ontario, 
1091, 1209; Windsor, 1338. 

power machine operators, Ottawa, 
1089. 

power machine operators, labourers and 
truck drivers, Clarkson, Ont., 1464. 

truck drivers, Kitimat, B.C., 1212. 


Construction—canal, harbour, waterway— 
labourers, Cornwall, 1338. 
Construction—highway— 
labourers, Swansea, 1464. 
Construction—mscellaneous— 
gas pipeline machine operators and 
labourers, Kamloops, 774. 
pipe line construction machine operators 
and mechanics, Hope, B.C., 1628. 
tunnel, dam and road construction workers, 
Garibaldi, Squamish and West Portal, 
B.C., 1465, 1627. 


and 


933, 


Logging— 
bush workers, Cochrane, 350, 467; Fort 
William, 1089; Marathon, 1336; 


Mattice, 350, 467, 593. 

loggers, Gordon River, B.C., 1209, 1334; 
Kelsey Bay, B.C., 1463; Timmins, 468, 
593. 
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Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather)— 
shoe factory workers, L’Assomption, Que., 
1463, 1625; Montreal, 468, 593; 
Quebec, Que., 1463, 1625. 
Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
fur dressers and dyers, Toronto, 594, 931. 
fur factory workers, Toronto, 931. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 

agricultural implement factory workers, 
Hamilton, 932, 933, 

aircraft engine factory workers, Malton, 
932. 

aircraft factory 
(Toronto), 133. 

auto parts factory workers, Windsor, 234. 

die casting factory workers, Hamilton, 
1090; Wallaceburg, 933, 1088, 1209. 

electric motor factory workers, St. Thomas, 
933. 

electrical apparatus factory workers, 
Brockville, 1338, 1462; Pembroke, 773, 
931, 1088; St. Catharines, 1090, 1464, 
1626; Toronto, 932, 1088, 1209, 1335, 
1462. 

electro-plating factory workers, Hamilton, 
1338, 1462, 1626. 

electronic equipment 
Montreal, 933. 

farm machinery factory workers, Guelph, 
773. 

foundry workers, Port Colborne, 
1626; Vancouver, 1337. 

furnace factory workers, Toronto, 1628. 

hydraulic equipment factory workers, 
Montreal, 1337, 1462, 1626. 

machine and tool factory workers, Mont- 


workers, Downsview 


factory workers, 


1463, 


real, 932. 

machinery factory workers, Lachine, 469, 
593. 

metal pad factory workers, Hamilton, 


1338, 1462, 1626. 
metal products factory workers, Tilbury, 


594. 

metal stamping factory workers, LaSalle, 
Ont., 185, 233. 

motor truck factory office workers, 


Chatham, Ont., 133, 233. 

motor vehicle and parts, diesel locomo- 
tive, stove, refrigerator and air 
conditioning factory workers, London, 
Oshawa, St. Catharines, Toronto, and 
Windsor, 133, 233, 349, 467. 

motor vehicle factory workers, Windsor, 
135, 1090, 1464, 1626. 

motor vehicle parts 
Windsor, 135. 

nickel and copper smelter mill workers, 
Copper Cliff, 1090. 

nickel smelter workers, Port Colborne, 
iecis 


factory workers, 
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power saw factory workers, Toronto, 594, 
772. 
steel fabricators and erectors, Windsor, 
1463, 1626. 
steel fabricators and erectors and mining 
machinery factory workers, London, 
Port Robinson and Welland, 134, 233, 
349, 467. 
steel mill workers, Hamilton, 1211, 1335. 
structural steel fabricators, Sault Ste. 
Marie, 133, 233, 349, 467, 593, 772. 
structural steel fabricators and erectors, 
Windsor, 1090. 
structural steel fabricators and erectors, 
and mining machinery, factory workers, 
London, Port Robinson and Welland, 
134, 349. 
washing machine and boiler factory 
workers, Toronto, 134, 1211, 1464, 1626. 
wire and cable factory workers, Guelph, 
1211, 1335; Toronto, 133,233, 349. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous products— 
boat builders, Bracebridge, 773. 
chrome furniture factory workers, 
Toronto, 135, 234, 349, 468. 
pipe line construction welders, Mer- 
ritt, B.C., 1464. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood 
products— 
furniture factory workers, Meaford, 133. 
lumber mill workers, St. John’s West, 
Nfid., 932. 
planing mill workers, Marlboro, Kinuso, 
Barrhead and Blueridge, Alta., 1337, 
1462, 1626; Trois Pistoles, Que., 1337. 
sash and door factory workers, Lambton, 
Que., 1211, 1335. 
saw, shingle and plywood mill fire- 
men, helpers and engineers, British 
Columbia, 135. 
sawmill truck drivers, Duncan, B.C., 778. 
sawmill workers, Cache Bay, Ont., 1211, 
1335; Field, Ont., 1211, 1835; Hearst, 
Ont., 1337; Timmins, Ont., 1211: 
Vavenby, B.C., 1090, 1209, 1835; Wasa, 
B.C., 469; Whonnock, B.C., 773. 
veneer and hardwood flooring factory 
workers, Woodstock, 133. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, 
chemicals, etc.— 
chemical factory workers, Palo, Sask., 134, 
233, 349, 467, 593, 772, 931. 
concrete block and sewer pipe factory 
workers, Ottawa, 1628. 
explosives factory workers, Nobel, 1091. 
fibrous glass factory workers, Sarnia, 134, 
233. 
glass factory workers, Toronto, 773. 
paint factory workers, Brantford, 933. 


resin and plastic factory workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 1464, 1627. 
soap factory workers, Toronto, 595. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 


newspaper printing plant workers, Mont- 
real, 133. 

plate printers, Ottawa, 932. 

printing plant workers, Toronto, 1337, 
1462, 1626. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 


products— 
paper products factory workers, Hamilton, 
594. 
machinists, Corner Brook, Nfid., 594. 
pulp and paper mill workers, Jonquieére, 
Kenogami and River Bend, 932. 
pulp mill workers, Watson Island, B.C., 
1211, 1334. 


Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 


rubber products factory workers, Toronto, 
594. 

tire factory workers, Hamilton, 1090; 
Toronto, 1089. 


Manufacturing—shipbuilding— 


shipyard workers, Sorel, 1211, 1335. 


Manufacturing—tezxtiles,-clothing, etc— 


blanket factory workers, Brantford, 1090. 

carpet factory workers, Brantford, 1837, 
1461, 1625. 

children’s clothing factory workers, Joliette, 
1211. 

cotton and woollen yarn factory workers, 
Hamilton, 468. 

cotton factory maintenance men, Welland, 
773. 

cotton factory workers, Cornwall, 594; 
Drummondville, 234, 349, 773, 981, 
1088; Magog, 350, 467, 931, 1088; 
Sherbrooke, 350, 467, 932, 1088; Ville 
Montmorency, 932, 1088. 

cotton, jute and paper bag factory 
workers, Vancouver, 1210, 1334, 1461, 
1625. 

hosiery factory workers, London, 1090; 
St. Jean, Que., 1210, 1334, 1461, 1625; 
Sherbrooke, 1211, 1334, 1461. 

knitting goods factory workers, Berthier- 
ville, 1090, 1209. 

loom fixers, Cornwall, 1210. 

men’s clothing factory workers, Montreal, 
469; Sherbrooke, 134. 

textile and knitted goods factory workers, 
St. Jérome, 1337, 1461, 1626. 

textile factory workers, Cornwall, 1210; 
Montmagny, Que., 1211, 1334, 1461, 
1625; Ste. Rose, Que., 1837, 1461, 1625. 

textile weavers, Cornwall, 932, 1090. 
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Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
brewery workers, Timmins, 1210, 1334. 
cigar and cigarette factory workers, Mont- 

real, 1628. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods, etc— 
bakery workers, Vernon, B.C., 931, 1088. 
biscuit factory workers, Pictou, 134. 
flour mill workers, Humberstone, Ont., 
1336, 1461, 1625. 

food processing factory workers, Chatham, 
1336; Essex, 1463. 

sugar refinery workers, Saint John, 234. 

Mining— 

coal miners, Gardiner Mines, N‘S., 1210; 
Glace Bay, 931, 1336, 1628; Glace Bay 
and district, 1628; Macmine, Alta., 
1463; New Waterford, N.S., 1089; 
Springhill, 468, 1336, 1628; Thorburn, 
N:S:, 931. 

coal strippers, Minto, 1089. 

copper miners, Levack, Ont., 773. 

fluorspar miners, St. Lawrence, Nfld., 468, 
593. 

gold miners, Sullivan, Que., 1210, 1334, 
1461, 1625. 

gypsum quarry workers, Hantsport and 
Wentworth, N:S., 134, 233. 

iron miners, Marmora, 1209, 1334. 

lead and zine miners, Ainsworth, B.C., 
594, 772, 931, 1088. 

lithium miners, Barraute, Que., 1210. 

silver miners, Cobalt, 1336, 1461. 

uranium miners and processors, Algoma 
Mills, Ont., 1210. 

Service—business and personal— 
beverage room employees, Toronto, 1629. 
dry cleaners and launderers, Petawawa, 

595. 

garage mechanics and helpers, Courtenay, 
B.C., 1339, 1463, 1628; Montreal, 1212; 
St. Catharines, 1212, 1336; Victoria, 
1465. 

hotel employees, Leamington, 1212, 1336, 
1463, 1627. 

laundry workers and dry cleaners, Monc- 
ton, 1091, 1209. 

Trade— 
brewery warehouse and retail stores clerks, 

Windsor, 1212. 

builders supplies jobbers, Jasper Place, 
Alta., 1465, 1627. 

butchers, Joliette, 1465, 1627. 

dairy workers and route salesmen, Chat- 
ham and Wallaceburg, 135; Pembroke, 
1091. 

department store clerks, Sudbury, 1465, 
1627. 

department store employees, Grand Falls, 
Nfld., 774. 
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lumber jobbers, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, 1465. 


pipe fitting and sprinkler equipment 
jobbers, Vancouver, 234, 349, 468, 594, 
772. 


ready-mix concrete jobbers, Halifax, 934, 
1089; Toronto, 1091. 

ready-mix concrete drivers and warehouse- 
men, Toronto, 1339, 1463. 

route salesmen and _ dairy workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 774; Windsor, 469. 

sheet metal workers and helpers, New 
Glasgow, 1339. 

soft drink route salesmen and warehouse 
workers, Hamilton, 1212, 1336, 1462, 
1627; Sydney, N.S., 1839, 1462, 1627. 

steel jobbers, Kitchener, 934, 1089. 

tire and rubber goods warehousemen, 
Vancouver, 1629. 

Transportation and Public Uttlities—electric 

railways and local bus lines— 

bus drivers, Trail, B.C., 469, 598. 

bus drivers, mechanics, checkers 
helpers, Windsor, 934, 1089. 


Transportation and Public Utilities— 


and 


miscellaneous— 

radio station employees, Peterborough, 
469, 593, 772. 

wire broadcast and television service 


employees, Montreal, 1091, 1209. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—other 
local and highway— 
truck drivers, Nanaimo, 1212, 1335. 
truck drivers, warehousemen and helpers, 
Windsor, 135; Windsor, Hamilton and 
Kitchener, 1091. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 
seamen, Saint John, 134, 234. 
stevedores, Botwood, Nfld., 1339, 1462. 
stevedores and office clerks, Port Alfred, 
Que., 1465, 1627. 
unlicensed and licensed ships’ personnel, 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River, 


934. 
unlicensed ships’ personnel, Donnacona, 
Que., 1339. 


Structural Unemployment: 
See Unemployment. 


Studebaker-Packard Corporation: 


U.S.A. 


provisions of agreement between Company 
and U.A.W., 160. 

s.u.b. payments begin in September, 1956, 
626. 
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Studebaker-Packard of Canada Limited: 


s.u.b. plan in collective agreement between 
Company and U.A.W., 515. 


Succession Duty: 


Canada 


changes requested by Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce in submission to Minis- 
ters of Finance and National Revenue, 
155: 


Successor Trade Unions: 
Ont.— 
amended regulations under Labour Rela- 
tions Act, 734. 


Sudan: 
admitted to membership in I.L.O., 847. 


Suez Canal: 
attitude of British T.U.C., 1259. 


Sunday Observance: 


Canada 


Sunday work in paper mills opposed by 
Quebec and Eastern Canada Council, 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Mill Unions, 375. 

Court of Appeal upholds validity of 
Winnipeg by-law requiring service 
stations to close Sunday for part of 
year, 1156; Bill to amend Lord’s Day 
Act (Canada), not passed, 1153. 
legislative brief of C.C.C.L., 266; reply 
of Premier Duplessis, 266; recommen- 
dation of Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 28. 


Man.: 


Que.: 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefits: 
annotated bibliography with some historical 
notes on guaranteed wages and supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, 1244. 


Canada 


amendments to Income Tax Act re sub. 
plans, 1570. 

s.u.b. plans submitted by six Canadian 
employers do not affect unemployment 
insurance, 1297. 

General Motors of Canada and U.A.W— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 278. 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefits— 
‘Canada.—Con. 

s.u.b. plans in collective agreements nego- 
tiated between: 

Studebaker-Packard of Canada Lim- 
ited, General Motors of Canada, 
and United Automobile Workers, 
615, 516. 

Continental Can Company of America, 
and United Steelworkers of Amer- 
1¢9, 010, Oly. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Libby- 
Owens Ford, and United Glass 
Workers, 515, 518. 

“Guaranteed Wages, Company Unemploy- 
ment Benefits and the New Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act”—summary of 
article prepared by Instructor in 
Economics, University of Toronto, 
published by Laval University, 492. 


su.b. and other benefits sought by 
US.W.A. in 1956 negotiations, 373. 
U.S.A. 


Aluminum Company of America—s.u.b. 
plan provided under agreement reached 
between Company and U.S.W.A., 1116. 

American Can Company and Continental 
Can Company—s.u.b. plans amended 
by new 3-year agreements between 
companies and the United Steel- 
workers, 1365. 

Continental Can Company of America— 
su.b. plan in collective agreement 
between company and U.S.W.A., 517. 

Ford Motor Company, General Motors 
Corporation, and Chrysler—payments 
commenced on June 1, 1956 at three 
auto firms, 626. 

Studebaker - Packard Corporation—provi- 
sions of agreement between U.A.W. 
and Company, 160. 

Studebaker-Packard Corporation and Wil- 
lys Motors, Inc—s.u.b. provisions in 
contracts reached between U.A.W. and 
companies, 19. 

provisions of new agreement reached 
between steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 

s.u.b. and other benefits sought by 
U.S.W.A. in 1956 negotiations, 373. 
s.u.b, plans in automobile industry allow 

short weeks, 262. 

more than one million auto workers 
covered by supplemental unemploy- 
ment compensation plans at end of 
1955, 85. 

su.b. plans 
court, 495. 

rulings in various states—legal obstacles 
to s.u.b. plans gradually overcome, 
492. 

increase in size and duration of sub. 

sought by U.A.W., 625. 


challenged in Connecticut 
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Supplemental Unemployment Benefits— 


US.A—Con. 


simultaneous payment of state unemploy- 
ment compensation and s.u.b. of auto 
company type, approved in 26 states, 
1544. 

s.u.b. variation modelled on vacation 
stamp plan adopted by construction 
contractors in Albany, N.Y., 1237. 

Carolina bars integration of s.u.b. and state 
benefits, 1110. 

Indiana bars receipt of both sub. and 
state benefits, 626. 

New York employers’ group opposes Ford- 
type s.u.b., 160. 

s.u.b. procedures explained to employees 
in booklet issued by “Big Three” auto 
companies and U.A.W., 1110. 


Sweepstakes: 
NB— 
resolution adopted at convention of Coun- 
cil of Labour, 1125. 


Swift Canadian Company: 


employees’ retirement counselling program, 
374. 


Taft-Hartley Act: 


Supreme Court rules union deriving bar- 
gaining status from Taft-Hartley Act 
has duty to represent whole unit, 87. 

enactment of recommendations to Con- 
gress urged by President Eisenhower, 
164. 

recommendation of A.F. of L.-C.I.0., 60. 


Taxation: 
Canada 


recommendations of C.C. of L., 46. 

Platform of Principles of C.L.C., 644. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention, 649. 

legislative request of T. and L.C., 40; reply 
of Prime Minister, 42. 

resolution re import tax adopted by Cana- 
dian Federation of International Print- 
ing Pressmen, 629. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 390. 

Hansard reference to Federal-provincial 
agreements, 1119. 

P.E.1.: recommendation of Labour Council 

(C.C. of L.) re education tax, 503. 

See also Per Capita Tax; Sales Tax. 


Taxicabs: 
B.C.— 
Supreme Court holds owner-drivers of 
taxicabs are employers and therefore 
can not become members of union, 
547. 


Taxicabs—Con. 
Man.: regulations under Taxicab Act, 194. 
Ont.: C.B.R.E. urges enforcement of 48-hour 
week for taxi drivers, in brief to 
Ontario government, 1029. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


Teachers: 
Canada 


Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
members of Canadian Federation of 
University Women, 1511. 


B.C.: British Columbia Teachers’ Federa- 
tion breaks 13-year affiliation with T. 
and L.C., 490. 

Man.: provisions of Public Schools Act, 723, 
1147-48. 

Ont.: teachers and board agree to future 


arbitration in disputes—provision of 
agreement between Port Arthur Board 
of Education and Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, 21. 


U.S.A. 


training of mature, college-educated women 
for teaching profession, 1536. 


Teamwork in Industry: 


Canada 


monthly report on activities of LMPC’s— 
73, 177, 289, 418, 539, 682, 852, 1133, 
1269, 1403, 1542. 


‘echnical Assistance: 


Canada 


Canada increases contribution to Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance of 
the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies for 1956, 158. 

Canada’s contribution to U.N. Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance, in 
1955, 1118. 

Canada’s contributions 
Plan, 1234. 

National Council of Women (Canada) 
recommends increased support of 
United Nations and Colombo Plan 
technical assistance programs, 259. 


under Colombo 
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Technical Education: 

text of recommendation concerning voca- 
tional training in agriculture, adopted 
at 39th Conference of I.L.0., 1015. 
school for advanced technical training 
to be established in Ottawa area, 
1495. 


Ont.: 


United Kingdom 


White Paper on technical education, 446. 


development of “sandwich” courses in 
technical education, 1231. 


Technical Manpower: 
Canada 


statement of Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minis- 
ter of Labour on activities concerning 
professional and technical manpower, 
803. 

National Conference on Engineering, Scien- 
tific and Technical Manpower, 1520. 


Hansard reference, 802. 


Technical Schools: 
Canada 


attitude towards technical schools dis- 
cussed at 23rd meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 276. 


Technical Training: 
See Training. 


Technological Progress: 


implications of technological progress—text 
of address by Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Standards and Statistics, US. 
Department of Labour, to C.A.A.L.L., 
1375. 


Technology: 


Third International Congress of the Inter- 
national Catholic Secretariat for Tech- 
nologists, Agriculturists and Econom- 
ists, held at Montallegro, Italy, 376. 


United Kingdom 


increase in number of state scholarships 
granted, to ease shortage of tech- 
nologists, 796. 


U.S.A. 


report of congressional subcommittee on 
automation and technological change, 
280. 


Television: 
performers’ rights convention drafted by 
group of I.L.O. experts, 1132. 


Canada 


| 
| 


affiliation agreement between Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada and | 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 


ployees and Techniques, 163. 

Council of Broadcasting Unions (C.L.C.), 
formed, 964. 

recommendations of C.C. of L., 46. 

International Railway Brotherhoods recom- 
mend public ownership and govern- 
“ment control of radio broadcasting 
and telecasting, 55; reply of Prime 
Minister, 56. 

legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
41. 


B.C.: regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 1290. 
Ont.: resolutions adopted by Ontario Federa- 


tion of Labour (C.C. of L.), 284. 


Textile Industry: 
Canada 


working conditions in primary textile 
industry, April (1955), 482. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 46. 


U.S.A. 
clothing workers gain 124-cent increase, 
720. 
Theatres: 


Sask.— 
amended regulations under Theatres and 
Cinematographs Act re projectionists, 
562. 


Thomson, William, Director, National Em- 


ployment Service: 
appointment, 795. 


Throne Speech: 
extracts from Hansard, 164. 


Tobacco Workers: 
Canada 
Hansard reference, 802. 


Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company: 
conciliation board in railway dispute fully 
constituted—appointment of concilia- 
tion officer by-passed, 20. 


Totalitarianism: 
unrelenting opposition by C.L.C., 644. 
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Trade: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada in 1955, 1565; 
in 1946, 1953 and 1954, 83. 

distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

extinction of rubber footwear industry 
foreseen unless imports checked, 259. 

policy statement of Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce presented to Cabinet, 1531. 

“must show shoppers Canadian goods 
best”—extracts from address by Presi- 
dent, C.M.A., at Owen Sound, Ontario, 
379. 

Hansard reference to Canada—U.S.8.R. 
trade agreement, 504. 

T. and L.C—C.C. of L. brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 386. 

statement by Gerard Picard, General Presi- 
dent, C.C.C.L., before the Gordon 
Commission, 390. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re coastal 
trade, 47. 

C.L.C. to seek maximum 
trade, etc., 644. 

legislative request of T. and L.C., 40-41. 

Que.: resolution adopted by C.C.C.L. re 
Japanese imports, 1395. 


international 


United Kingdom 


unemployment caused by loss of markets 
greater danger than displacements by 
automation, 622. 


Trade and Commerce, Department of: 
Private and Public Investment in Canada: 
Outlook, 1956—prepared jointly by 
DB. of S. and Department of Trade 
and Commerce, 253. 


Trade Schools: 
Alta— s f 
provisions of Trade Schools Regulation 
Act, 1161. 


Trade Training: 
Canada 


report of Supervisor of Trade Training at 
meeting of Vocational Training Ad- 
visory Council, 276. 

recommendations of Canadian~ Construc- 
tion Association in brief to federal 
Cabinet re technical or trades train- 
ing, 398. 


Trade Union Membership: 


total union membership and dues in 
Canada and US.A., 26. 

membership of certain unions expected to 
merge in 1956, 260. 


Canada 


membership of labour organizations in 
Canada as at April 30, 1956, 489. 

membership of certain unions expected to 
merge in 1956, 260. 

total union membership and dues in 
Canada and US.A., 26. 

resolutions adopted by C.L.C. directed 
by Committee on Organization at 
C.C.C.L., U.M.W.A. and O.B.U., 650. 


B.C.: Supreme Court holds that company 
did not violate terms of agreement 
in refusing to dismiss employee for 
failure to join union or pay member- 
ship dues, 190. 

U.S.A. 
total union membership and dues in 


Canada and U.S.A., 26. 

membership of certain unions expected to 
merge in 1956, 260. 

campaigns forbidding compulsory union 
membership agreement planned by 
National “Right-to-Work” Committee, 
686. 

membership of merged unions—Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (A.F. of 
L.) and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (C.I.0.), 370. 


Trade Unions: 
Canada 


union affiliation of workers covered by 
collective agreements, 294. 

resolutions adopted by C.L.C. directed 
by Committee on Organization at 
C.C.C.L., U.M.W.A. and O.B.U., 650. 

role of labour unions in the economy— 
T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 386. 

resignations, appointments and deaths of 
labour officials, 500. 

“underhanded domination” of Canadian 
union by U.S. leaders protested by 
president of Toronto Local 938— 
resignation rejected, 491. 

Supreme Court of P.E.I. finds that town 
of Summerside and its employees not 
subject to Trade Union Act... illegal 
in province, 296. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


Alta.: new Regulation No. 1 (1956) under 
Alberta Labour Act re change of name 
by certified trade union, 1583. 

Bill to amend Trade-unions Act, not 
passed, 872. 

85-cent minimum wage, 40-hour week 
and other requests submitted by pro- 
vincial labour bodies in joint sub- 
mission to Winnipeg Chamber of 
Commerce, 156. 

union employees vis-a-vis enlisted 
personnel—resolution adopted by Fed- 
eration of Labour, 1254. 

bill to amend Trade Union Act, not 
passed, 1029; amendments to Trade 
Union Act recommended by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1492. 

amendments to Trade Union Act, 
1288; Federation of Labour (C.C. of 
L.) recommends amendments to Trade 
Union Act, 29. 


1BCee 


Man.: 


N.B.: 


NS.: 


Sask. : 


Ireland 


national trade union centre proposed by 


Trish Trades Union Congress and 
Congress of Irish Unions, 28. 
United Kingdom 
T.U.C. report—the economy and _ the 


organized worker, 36. 


U.S.A. 


problems of organization, and corruption 
in management of union welfare funds 
dealt with at meeting of A.F. of L.- 
C.I.0. Executive Council, 797. 

“labour must share in fruits of progress”— 
J.A.M. president’s address to Min- 
nesota Society of Industrial Engineers, 
514. 

Indiana bars receipt of both s.u.b. and 
state benefits, 626. 

See also various subject headings. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 


merger creates Canadian Labour Con- 
gress—founding convention, 489. 

obituary, 637. 

positions allotted to T. and L.C. officials 
on newly-formed Canadian Labour 
Congress, 642. 

T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. Brief to Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects, 384. 

T. and L.C.-C.C. of L. support Canadian 
Farm-Labour Economic Council in 
demand for cash advances on farm- 
held grain, 263. 

number of workers under agreement, 294. 


INDEX 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada— 


Con. 

British Columbia Teachers’ Federation 
breaks 13-year affiliation with T. and 
L.C., 490. 

resignation of R. K. Gervin, Vice-president, 
500. 

Dominion legislative program, 37. 

provincial legislative proposals—Alberta 
Federation of Labour, 266; Manitoba 
Federation of Labour, 29; Newfound- 
land Federation of Labour, 380; 
Ontario Provincial Federation of La- 
bour, 501; Quebec Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 28. 

Union Label Trades Department of T. 
and L.C. to continue as department 
of C.L.C—proceedings of fourth 
annual convention, 659. 

annual convention of Saskatchewan Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour, 30. 


‘lrades Training: 
See Training. 


‘Trades Union Congress: 
See British Trades Union Congress. 


‘Tradesmen’s Qualifications: 


Alta— 
regulations under Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act, 730, 1038. 


B.C.: regulations under Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 424, 
1290. 
Sask.: amended regulations under Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, 884, 1294. 
‘Traffie: 


See Highways. 


Training: 
NS— 
special training facilities for unemployed 
miners provided by federal and provin- 
cial departments of labour, 156. 


India 


proposed health training plans outlined at 
meeting of Central Council of Health, 
371. 


U.S.A. 


General Motors Corporation training pro- 
gram to overcome shortage of drafts- 
men, 1231. 

See also Teachers; Technical Education; 
Vocational Training. 


INDEX XCV 
Trans-Canada Highway: Underdeveloped Areas: 
resolution adopted at first costitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 656. ane 
Canada’s contributions under Colombo 
Trans-Canada Highway Act: Plan, 1234. 
Hansard reference, 165. 
Under-employment: 


Trans-Canada Pipeline: 
See Pipeline. 


Transportation and Communication: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada in 1955, 1564; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 82. 

distribution of agreements covering 1,000 
or more employees, 1284. 

T. and L.C.-C.1.0. brief to Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects, 386. 

Platform of Principles of .C.L.C., 644. 

recommendations of International Railway 
Brotherhoods re national policy, 54; 
reply of Prime Minister, 56. 

B.C.: regulations under Industrial Transpor- 
tation Act, 299. 

Man.: regulations under Taxicab Act, 194. 

N.B.: regulations under Motor Carrier Act, 
93. 


U.S.A. 


bearded bus driver dismissed—case not 
heard because it lacked jurisdiction 
under Civil Rights Act, 1117. 


Trapping: 
Canada 


number of workers affected by collective 
agreements in Canada in 1955, 1561; in 
1946, 1953 and 1954, 79. 


Trevis, O. J., Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Engineers: 
election as senior Canadian grand officer, 
962. 
Trucking: 
Nfid — 
Supreme Court refuses injunction to 


restrain truckers’ union from initer- 
fering with member’s “right to work”, 
421. 


Tunisia: 
admitted to membership in I.L.O., 847. 


Canada 


sociological implications of under-employ- 
ment—proceedings of Laval Univer- 
sity’s 11th annual industrial relations 
convention, 672. 


Unemployment: 

“Employment and Unemployment: Gov- 
ernment Policies since 1950”—I.L.0. 
studies governments’ unemployment 
measures, 1238. 

report of Director-General of I.L.0. on 
situation in 1955, 287. 

lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, ete., studied by U.A.W., 794. 


Canada 


annual campaign of Federal Department 
of Labour, 1368. 

construction of public works projects con- 
tinues during winter, 153. 

program to aid seasonal unemployment 
commended by Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 258. 

less unemployment in building trades dur- 
ing winter of 1955 reported by joint 
committee of C.C.A., 369. 

structural and cyclical employment—pro- 
ceedings of Laval University’s 11th 
annual industrial relations convention, 
670. 

Hansard references, 271, 802. 

lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields caused by automa- 
tion, etc., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

recommendation of C.C.C.L., 48, reply of 
Prime Minister, 52. 

C.C. of L. legislative memorandum, 44. 

legislative recommendations of T. and 
L.C., 38. 


Alta.: measures requested by Alberta Federa- 
tion) of | abour (Ll. andi )meto 
alleviate unemployment, 266. 


Man.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (T. and L.C.), 29. 

N.B.: proceedings of conference of Marine 
Workers’ Federation, 1236. 

N.S.: special training facilities for unem- 


ployed miners provided by federal 
and provincial departments of labour, 
156. 


Unemployment—C on. 
Ont.: recommendations of Provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour (T. and L.C.), 501. 


Sask.: recommendations of Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 29. 


United Kingdom 


unemployment caused by loss of markets 
greater danger than displacements by 
automation, 622. 

how to ease transition to automation— 
report published by H.M. Stationery 
Office, 954. 


U.S.A. 


statistics, 495, 1266. 

introduction of Bill to aid depressed areas, 
162. 

formation of National Conference of Forty 
Plus Clubs to aid older unemployed 
men, 1234. 

pensions plans should not bar older job 
seekers, 1235. 

Ohio approves company-financed individual 
income security plan for unemployed 
workers. 959. 

clauses to protect public utility workers 
against job displacement by automa- 
tion, won by two unions—International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
Utility Workers of America, 953. 

lay-offs in automobile and agricultural 
implement fields cause by automa- 
tion, ete., studied by U.A.W., 794. 

See also Seasonal Unemployment. 


Unemployment Assistance: 
Canada 
C.L.C. to seek Dominion-provincial public 
assistance system, 644. 
Hansard references, 164, 165, 504, 966. 


Que.: C.C.C.L. requests federal-provincial 
agreement on unemployment assist- 
ance, 265; reply of Premier Duplessis, 
266. 


Unemployment Assistance Act: 
regulations under Act, 1569. 


Unemployment Compensation: 
Canada 


General Motors of Canada and U.A.W— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 278. 


Fa | 
Unemployment Compensation—Con. oj : 


U.S.A. q 


legal decisions on payment of sever- 
ance pay and jobless benefits, 1266. 

simultaneous payment of state unemploy- 
ment compensation and s.u.b. of auto 
company type, approved in 26 states, 
1544. 

See also Unemployment Insurance. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


annotated bibliography with some his- 
torical notes on guaranteed wages and 
supplemental unemployment benefits, 
1244. 


Canada : 


amended provisions of Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1120, 1568. 

changes in regulations to restore benefits 
to certain workers, 154; correction, 263. 

new interpretation of provision (conversion 
of contributions) in revised Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act—statement of 
Minister of Labour, 308. 

release of annual report on benefit years 
under terms of Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, by DB. of S., 1498. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 389. 

su.b. plans submitted by six Canadian 
employers do not affect unemployment 
insurance, 1297. 

“guaranteed unemployment insurance” 
plan—a form of guaranteed wage to 
be introduced by Canadian Marconi ~ 
Company, 262. 

“Guaranteed Wages, Company Unemploy- 
ment Benefits and the New Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act’—summary of 
article prepared by Instructor im 
Economics, University of Toronto, 
published by Laval University, 492. 

annual report of Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee (1955-56), 1164; 
(1954-55), 197. 

appointment of William Thomson, Direc- 
tor, National Employment Service, 
795. 

James McGregor appointed Director of 
Unemployment Insurance, 955. 

death of J. Rene Laframboise, Manager 
of Cornwall office, N.E.S., and winner _ 
of I.A.P.ES. award, 794. 

death of Ian G. Ross, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, U.I.C., 491. 

posters to encourage employment of handi- 
capped persons, displayed, 532. 


INDEX 


XCVII 


Unemployment Insurance—Con. 


Canada—Con. 


recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Business and Professional Women, 
1001. 

recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 258. 

Hansard references, 267, 382, 504, 633, 967, 
1119. : 

C.C.C.L. legislative memorandum, 49; 
reply of Prime Minister, 51. 

C.C. of L. legislative memorandum, 44. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 652. 

International Railway Brotherhoods legis- 
lative memorandum, 53. 

legislative recommendations. of T. 

1 OD 

recommendations of Federation of 

Labour, 1263. 


and 


Alta.: 


B.C.: extracts from address by T. A. Rice, 
president, to British Columbia division 
of C.M.A., 513. 

Ont.: recommendation of Federation of La- 
bour (C.C. of L.), 380. 

Que.: C.C.C.L. requests coverage for hospital 
employees, 1395. 

Sask.: recommendation of Federation of 


Labour (C.C. of L.), 29. 
U.S.A. 


decline in number of workers receiving 
benefits, 1493. 

number of persons covered by federal-state 
unemployment insurance, 161. 

amount paid to unemployed workers in 
state unemployment benefits in 1955, 
164. 

out-of-work benefits fail to cover all 
expenses, 26. 

Advisory Council on Unemployment Com- 
pensation recommends extension of 
jobless insurance, 960. 

federal and state agencies study charac- 
teristics of insured unemployed, 960. 

Indiana bars receipt of both s.u.b. and 

state benefits, 626. 

jobless benefits for all recommended by 
N.Y. State Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Council, 263. 

one-week waiting period for benefit where 
job los& is.caused by natural disaster, 
eliminated in N.Y. state, 497. 

See also Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefits. 


Unfair Labour Practices: 


Canada 


Supreme Court of Canada rules that Trade 
Union Act does not prohibit employees 
of competitor from acting on bargain- 
ing committee, 1155. 


86825—7 


Unfair Labour Practices—Con. _ 
Canada.—Con. 
amendment to I.R.DI. Act, recommended 
by ‘C.Crof :L.j 45.2 
resolution adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C. re Canada Labour 
Relations Board; 649. 

Court of Appedl holds employer can’t 
refuse to bargain because persons 
employed by competitor among nego- 
tiators, 419; Supreme Court of Canada 
rules that Trade Union Act does: not 
prohibit employees of competitor from 
acting on bargaining committee, 1155. 


Sask.: 


Union Dues: 
total union dues in Canada and U.S.A., 26. 


Canada 


expulsion of U.M.W. from C.C. of L. for 
non-payment of dues, 22. 

total union dues in Canada and U‘S.A., 26. 

recommendation of C.C. of L. re govern- 
ment employees, 45. 

resolution adopted at first constitutional 

convention of C.L.C. re avigendment 

to IL.R.D.I. Act, 648. 

Supreme Court holds that company 

did not violate terms of agreement in 

refusing to dismiss employee for failure 

to join union or pay membership dues, 

190. 

Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.) 

recommends amendment to Labour 

Relations Act, 381. 

Superior Court finds that check-off 

clause in collective agreement is invalid 

under Quebec law, 1579; recommen- 

dation of Quebec Federation of La- 

bour, 1386. 


BiGt: 


Nfid.: 


Que.: 


U.S.A. 


total union dues in Canada and U‘S.A., 26. 

increase in dues approved at convention 
of International Association of Machi- 
nists, 1365. 


Union Label: 
Canada 


Union Label Trades Department (T. and 
L.C.) to continue as department of 
C.L.C.—proceedings of fourth annual 
convention, 659. 

resolution adopted by Ontario Feder- 
ation of Printing Trades Unions, 628.” 


Ont.: 


Union Recognition: 


Que.— 
recommendation of Federation. of -Labour 
(i. and LC), 28. 


XCVIII 


INDEX 


Union Shop: 
Canada 


General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement following 
lengthy strike, 279. 

establishment of union shop urged at con- 
vention of U.M.W.A., District 26, 1363. 

union shop sought by United Packing- 

house Workers—proceedings of Ca- 

nadian district conference, 625. 

resolution adopted by Federation of 

Labour (C.L.C.), 1489. 

establishment of union shop urged at 

convention of U.M.W.A., District 26, 

1363. 

establishment of union shop urged at 

convention of U.M.W.A., District 26, 

1363. 

recommendation of Federation of 

Labour, 1386. 


Bos 


N.B.: 


NS.: 


Que.: 


U.S.A. 


provisions of new agreement reached be- 
tween steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 

railway union shops valid—Supreme Court 

~ decision, 621. 

Supreme Court rules that union shop 
agreement under ‘Railway Labour Act 
not invalidated by ‘“Tright-to-work” 
law, 1085. 


U.S.S.R.: 


Hansard reference to Canada—U.S.S.R. 
trade agreement, 504. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 


Joiners: 

signs preferential hiring pact with National 
Contractors Association, 490. 

settlement of jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween United Steelworkers of Ame- 
rica and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, 625. 

locals in New Brunswick for Council of 
Carpenters and Millmen, 1233. 

Empire in Wood—history of carpenters’ 
union published by N. Y. State School 
of Industrial and Labour Relations, 
378. 


United Electrical, Radio 
Workers of America: 


wage increases provided in five-year con- 
tract signed by ‘Canadian General 
Electric and employees, U.E.R.M. 
W.A., 497. 


and Machine 


United Glass Workers: Z 


sub. plan in agreement between U.G.W. 
and Libby-Owens Ford, 518. 


United Mine Workers of America: 


quadriennial convention, 1364. 
26th annual convention, District 26, 1363. 


expulsion of U.M.W. from C.C. of L. for — 


non-payment of dues, 22. 

unification with C.L.C.—resolution adopt- 
ed at first constitutional convention 
of C.L.C., 650. 

C.B.R.E. given support in fight to repeal 
U.M.W. raid of Montreal Transpor- 
tation Commission’s workers’ union, 
163. 

death of KC. Adams, Editor, United Mine 
Workers’ Journal, 962. 


United Nations: 


Canada’s contribution to U.N. Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance in 
1955, 1118. 

Canada increases contribution to Ex- 
panded Program of Technical As- 
sistance of the United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies for 1956, 158. 

National Council of Women (Canada) 
recommends increased support of 
technical assistance program, 259. 

Seminar on relations of the I.F.B.P.W. 
with the United Nations, 1001. 

U.N. Subcommission on the Prevention of 
Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities to discuss discrimination in 
employment, 176. 

resolution adopted at 15th biennial Con- 
ference of Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, 
1000. 


United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
eil: 
discussion of automation’s social and 


economic repercussions requested by 
LOR L OS ote 


United Packinghouse Workers Union: 


merger convention cancelled, 629. 

submission to Ontario Federation of 
Labour Committee on Labour Rela- 
tions, 985. 

union shop, wage increases and vacations 
with pay, etc—1956 demands drawn 
up at Canadian district conference, 
625. 

merger with Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North 
America (A.F. of L.), 370. 
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United Papermakers and Paperworkers In- 
ternational Union: 


formation, 1493. 


United Paperworkers of America: 


merger with International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers, 1493. 


United Steelworkers of America: 


policy conference, Canadian district, 624. 

make steel firms justify price boosts— 
resolution adopted at policy con- 
ference, Canadian district, 624. 

Steleo and steelworkers (Hamilton) sign 
two-year contract providing wage in- 
creases and fringe benefits, 956. 

submission of US.W.A. to Ontario 
Federation of Labour Committee on 
Labour Relations, 975. 

convention, 1237. 

can companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 

fringe and wage benefits equal to steel 
industry provided under three-year 
agreement between Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and US.W.A., 1116. 

settlement of jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica and the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, 625. 

three-year no-strike pact ends steel strike— 
provisions of new contract, 956. 


Universities: 
Canada 


National Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities, 1109, 1526. 

increase in university enrolment in 1955, 
493. 

1956 research grants under Labour Depart- 
ment—University ‘Research program, 
834. 

university education must be extended, 
621. 

competition from United States employers 
for Canadian university graduates, 797. 

establishment of education mortgage plan 
urged by Canadian Association of 
Real Estate Boards, 1232. 

industrialization’s impact studied at con- 
ference arranged by School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto, 1366. 

new engineering schools needed to meet 
demand for engineers in Canada— 
meeting uf deans of universities’ en- 
gineering departments, 621. 


Universities—Con. 
Canada.—Con. 


more and better trained university gra- 
duates urged at Learned Societies 
Conference, 796. 
new system for university grants, con- 
sidered by Federal Government, 1358. 
Association of Professional Engineers of 
Ontario urges aid to education by 
government and industry, 1230. 
Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
members of Canadian Federation of 
University Women, 1511. 
engineer shortage slows atomic power pro- 
gram, 958. 
proposed 10-year program of capital 
assistance to provincial universities 
and technical institutes, 1358; Asso- 
ciation of Professional Engineers of 
Ontario urges aid to education by 
government and industry, 1230; 
Waterloo College plan to relieve 
shortage of engineers and technicians, 
1230. 


Ont.: 


U.S.A. 


survey of job patterns of women gra- 
duates, 631. 

development of skilled manpower, urged 
by Assistant to Secretary of Labour, 
1109. 


Unlimited Skills Incorporated (Montreal): 
activities of, 1537. 


Uranium: 


Ont.— 

High Court of Justice finds provincial 
board lacked jurisdiction to certify a 
union for uranium mining employees, 
1578. 


Utility Workers Union of America: 
clauses to protect public utility workers 
against job displacement by auto- 
mation, won by two unions, 953. 


Vacation Pay: 
Canada 


method of computing vacation pay, 316. 


; INDEX » 


Vacations with Pay: 
Canada 


changes in collective agreements provid- 
ing paid annual vacations, 719. 
amendment to Prevailing Rate Employees 
General Regulations under Financial 
Administration Act, 879. 
General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement, 279. 
Bill 211, “An Act to provide for Annual 
Holidays with Pay for Employees’, 
not passed, 1570. 
Hansard. references, 503, 633, 1119. 
C.L.C. to seek national Vacation and 
Holiday Act, 644; resolutions adopted 
at first constitutional convention, 649. 
two weeks’ paid vacation sought by C.L.C. 
unions in shipbuilding industry, 963. 
legislative requests of T. and L.C., 40. 
paid vacations sought by United Packing- 
house Workers—proceedings of Can- 
adian district conference, 625. 
vacations with pay in certain industries— 
motor vehicles and parts, 105. 
office workers in manufacturing, 1434. 
plant employees in manufacturing, 
1308, 1304. 
primary textile industry, 432. 
public utilities, 1052. 
Alta.: Alberta Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.) requests amendments to 
Holidays with Pay Orders, 267. 
enactment of Annual Holidays Act, 
722; provisions of new Annual Holi- 
days Act, 870; provisions of two-year 
agreement between Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International 
Union and ‘Canadian Bakeries Limited, 
and seven other bakery firms, 626; 
resolution adopted by Federation of 
Labour (C.C. of L.), 31. 


amended provisions of Vacations 
With Pay Act, 722, 1150; Bill "to 
amend Act. not passed, 1153; amend- 
ment to Act urged by Federation of 
Labor, 1490. 

resolution adopted at conference of 
Marine Workers’ Federation, 1236. 


Nfld.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour (T, and L.C.), 381; establish- 
ment of act to cover all employees 
recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 1007. 

NS.: resolution adopted by Federation of 

Labour, 1492. 

new regulations under Hours of Work 

and Vacations with Pay Act, 1292; 

recommendation of Federation of 

Labour (C.C. of L.), 380; Provincial 

Federation of Labour (T. and HC:) 


Bes: 


Man.: 


NB.: 


Ont.: 


Vacations with Pay—Con. 

Ont.—Con. 
seeks amendments to Hours of Work 
and Vacations With Pay Act, 502; 
resolutions adopted by Ontario Fede- 
ration of Printing Trades Unions, 628. 

Sask.: amendment to Annual Holidays Act, 
722, 1289; recommendation of Federa- 


tion of Labour (C.C. of L.) re Annual ~ 


Holidays Act, 29. 


France 


enforcement of Holidays with Pay Act, 
1416. 


U.S.A. 


provisions of new agreement reached be- 
tween steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 

See also Minimum Wages. 


Vaccine: 
Canada 


provision of free Salk polio vaecine re- 
commended by C.C. of L., 47. 


Vegetables: 


B.C.— 
regulations under Hours of Work Act, 881. 


Veterans: 
Canada 


recommendations of C.C. of L. re vete- 
rans’ pensions and allowances, 45. 
Hansard reference to work week in vete- 
rans’ hospitals, 967. 


Veterans Affairs, Department of: 


extension of five-day 40-hour week to all 
Department of Veterans Affairs hos- 
pitals and institutions, 1260. 

retirement should be voluntary—remarks 
of doctor, Sunnybrook Hospital, 375. 


Victoria Labour Council (C.L.C.): 
formation by merger, 963. 


Vocational Guidance: 


L.L.O. report on vocational guidance and 
training of women, 1536. 


Canada 


young people lack knowledge in seeking 
employment—report of Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Toronto, 627. 


U.S.A. 


survey of job patterns of women gra- 
duates, 631. 
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Vocational Schools: 
Canada 


resolution adopted at 23rd meeting of 
Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, 275. 


Vocational Training: 


text of recommendation concerning voca- 
tional training in agriculture, adopted 
at 39th Conference of I.L.0., 1013. 

meeting of experts on women’s employ- 
ment from 11 countries—recommen- 
dations re vocational training, 1540. 

I.L.O. Seminar discusses vocational train- 
ing, 851. 


Canada 


23rd meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 274. 

need for vocational training stressed by 
President of National Council of 
Women, 795. 

persuade youth to finish training, C.M.A. 
head urges, 1360. 

N.B.: increase in vocational training reported 
by provincial Director of Vocational 
Training, 493. 

N\S.: special. training facilities for un- 
employed miners provided by federal 
and provincial departments of labour, 
156. 


Wages: 

report of Director-General of I.L.O. on 
situation in 1955, 287. 

resolution adopted at 39th Conference of 
I.L.O. re wage discrimination, 1010. 

can companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., (Canada and the United 
States), 1229. 

recommendation of International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters, 1114. 


Canada 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act pro- 
claimed in force from October 1, 1956, 
1229. 

increase in industrial employment, pay- 
rolls and average weekly wages and 
salaries in 1955—D.B. of 8. annual 
review of employment and payrolls, 
1367. 

average weekly salaries for selected office 
occupations, in four cities, October 
1955, 1302. 


cI 


Wages—Con. 
Canada.—Cron. 


wage rate changes from survey of establish- 
ments, 719. 

recent changes in wage rates and other 
conditions of work—study of recent 
collective agreements, 717. 

real earnings of professional workers below 
those of wage-earners, 1359. 

method of computing vacation pay, 316. 

labour income during August 1956, 1361. 

C.M.A. brief to Gordon Commission, 389. 

“Compensation of Office Workers in 1955” 
—summary of article prepared by 
Steinberg’s, Montreal, 498. 

functions of Labour Relations Asosciation 
re uniformity of wages on St. Law- 
rence Seaway and St. Lawrence Power 
Projects, 1499. 

survey of clerical workers’ wages and hours 
conducted by Montreal Board of 
Trade, 371. 

enforcement of federal government wage 
scales on United States highway pro- 
jects, opposed, 161. 

methods of wage payment in Canadian 
manufacturing, October 1954, 435. 

average earnings of railway employees in 
1954 and 1953, 95. 

pay practices in motor vehicles and parts 
industry, 107. 

wage claim of emloyee of Department of 
Transport at Gander Airport, Nfld., 
dismissed by Exchequer ‘Court of Ca- 
nada, 1413. 

C.L.C. shipbuilding unions adopt common 
wage policy, 963. 

wage increases granted to clerical em- 
ployees at headquarters of C.L.C., 795. 

General Motors of Canada and U.A.W.— 
provisions of new agreement follow- 
ing lengthy strike, 278. 

recommendation of International Associ- 
ation of Fire Fighters, 1114. 

6l-cent package won by employees of 
Marmoraton Mining Company, Mar- 
mora, Ont., members of U.S.W.A., 
ve 

new wage policy drafted at U.M.W.A. 
(District 26) convention, 1363. 

can companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 

wage increase and/or fringe benefits— 
sought by Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers ('C.N.R.), 369; demanded 
by Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, 261; provided in five-year con- 
tract signed by Canadian General 
Electric and employees, U.E.R.M. 


cir 


Wages—Con. 

Canada.—Con. 

W.A,. 497; won by four paper manu- 
facturing plants in two-year labour 
signed by Stelco and_ steelworkers 
firemen (railway and harbour board), 
153; provided in two-year contract 
signed by Stelco and _ steelworkers 
(Hamilton), 956; sought by United 
Packinghouse Workers—proceedings of 
Canadian district conference, 625. 

Alta.: amended regulations under Ap- 
prenticeship Act re canpenter and 
sheet metal trades, 1160. 

B.C.: provisions of two-year agreement be- 
tween Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union and 
Canadian Bakeries Limited, and seven 
other bakery firms, 626. 

N.B.: new wage policy drafted at U.M.W.A. 

(District 26) convention, 1363. 

wage claim of employee of Depart- 
ment of Transport at Gander Airport, 

Nfid., dismissed by Exchequer Court 

of Canada, 1413; salary increase for 

civil servants sought in resolution 
adopted by Federation of Labour, 

1007. 

N.S.: provisions of Equal Pay Act, 1027; 
new wage policy drafted at U.M.W.A. 
(District 26) convention, 1363. 

Ont.: 61-cent package won by employees of 
Marmoraton Mining Company, Mar- 
mora, Ont., members of US.W.A., 
1111; divergence of pay allowed mem- 
bers of conciliation boards criticized 
by M.L.A., 372. 

Que.: survey of clerical workers’ wages and 

hours conducted by Montreal Board 

of Trade, 371. 

amendment to Wages Recovery Act, 

722, 1289; payment of overtime rates 

to employees in garages and auto- 

mobile service stations provided under 

Hours of Work Act, 1585. 


Nfid.: 


Sask.: 


United Kingdom 


expansion of equal pay for equal work 
plan, 375. 

agreement reached on principle of equal 
pay for equal work for men and 
women, 1229. 

resolution adopted by Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1256. 

pay ratio between automated and non- 
automated workers discussed at con- 
ference of T.U.C. white-collar unions, 
256. 


Argentina 


government orders wage increase, 377. 


INDEX 
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Wages—Con. 


U.S.A. 


introduce equal pay bills in Senate and 
Congress, 375. 


1955 wage increases range from 5 to 17 | 


cents an hour, 85. 


A ae ‘ | 
wage increase provisions shown in survey — 


of collective agreements, 1145. 


office workers’ salaries rise faster than © 


plant workers, 1118. 


wage increases granted railway employees, © 


provisions of 3-year agreement signed by 
11 railway unions, 1497. 


wage increase won by railroad yardmasters, 
261. 


“substantial” wage and welfare increases 
recommended by A.F. of L—C.1.0: 
in economic report, 378. 


A.F. of L—C.I.0. seeks extension of Fair 
Labour Standards Act, governing 
wages and hours, 741. 


wage and fringe benefits equal to steel 
industry provided under three-year 
agreement between Aluminum Com- 
pany of America and U.S.W.A., 1116. 


can companies eliminate female wage dif- 
ferential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 


US.W.A., 1229. 
clothing workers gain 124-cent increase, 
720. 


recommendation of International Associ- 
ation of Fire Fighters, 1114. 

provisions of new agreement reached be- 
tween steel companies and United 
Steelworkers, 956. 

resolution adopted at policy conference of 
US.W.A. (Canadian district), 624. 

provisions of one-year contract signed be- 
tween U.M.W.A. and Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association, 1364. 

provisions of four-year agreement signed 
by New York local of International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, 1117. 

1955 hourly wage increase in New York 
state averaged 7.3 cents, 1144. 

See also Salaries. 


Walkouts: 


See Strikes and Lockouts. 


Weekly Rest: 


See One Day’s Rest 
Periods. 


in Seven; Rest 
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Welding: 
Alta.— 
amended regulations under Apprenticeship 
Act, 729; regulations re-issued under 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act go- 
verning pressure welders, 880; regula- 
tions under Welding Act, 92, 299. 


Welfare: 
See Industrial Welfare. 


Welfare Funds: 
U.S.A. 


corruption in management of union wel- 
fare funds, dealt with at meeting of 
A.F. of L—C.1.0. Executive Council, 
797. 


Wheat: 
Canada 


recommendations of C.C. of L., 46. 


Whitebone, James A., President, New Bruns- 
wick Federation of Labour: 


convention report, 1251. 


White-collar Workers: 
Canada 


average weekly salaries for selected office 
occupations, in four cities, October 
1955, 1302. 

survey of working conditions of office em- 
ployees in manufacturing as at April 
1, 1956, 1434. 

women in majority in offices—survey con- 
ducted in Canada and US.A. by 
National Office Management Associ- 
ation, 1128. 

two-year contracts signed by Ford of 
Canada and U.A.W., 959. 


U.S.A. 


office workers’ salaries rise faster than 
plant workers, 1118. 

women in majority in offices—survey con- 
ducted in Canada and U.S.A. by Na- 
tional Office Management Association. 
1128. 


Winnipeg Labour Council (C.L.C.): 
formation by merger, 963. 


Winters, Hon. Robert, Minister of Public 
Works: 
re winter employment on public works 
projects, 153. 


Wolf, Dr. Francis, Chief, Legal Division, 
International Labour Organization: 
appointment, 288. 


Woll, Matthew, Vice-president, A.F. of L- 
CHO: 


death of, 801. 


Womanpower: 
meeting of experts on women’s employ- 
ment from 11 countries—recommen- 
dations re vocational training, 1540. 
re first International Congress of Business 
and Professional Women, 631. 


I.L.O. report on vocational guidance and 
training of women, 1536. 

can companies eliminate female wage 
differential in collective agreements 
signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 


Canada 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act pro- 
claimed in force from October 1, 1956, 
1229; provisions of Act, 1568. 

National Council of Women presents brief 
to Federal Cabinet, 259. 


Occupations of University Women—re- 
sults of questionnaire addressed by 
Women’s Bureau, Department of La- 
bour, to members of Canadian Fede- 
ration of University Women, 1511. 

re first International Congress of Business 
and Professional Women, 631. 


employment of women on out-of-way pro- 
jects, 1398. 

proceedings of Canadian Conference on 
Social Work, 1127. 

panel discussion on women at work—Sorop- 
timist Clubs, Toronto, 631. 

National Council of Women urges em- 
ployment of older men and women, 


259. 
number of women employed in industry 
in 1954, 70. 


survey of clerical workers’ wages and 
hours conducted by Montreal Board 
of Trade, 371. 

equal opportunities for employment and 
advancement and need for vocational 
training—resolutions adopted by Na- 
tional Council of Women, 795. 

“Women go to Work at any Age”’—panel 
discussion sponsored by five women’s 
service clubs in Toronto metropolitan 
area, 806. 


CIv INDEX 
Womanpower—C on. Womanpower—Con. 
Canada.—Con. US.A—Con. 
can companies eliminate female wage dif- percentage of older women in employ- 
ferential in collective agreements ment, 375. 


signed between Continental Can Com- 
pany, American Can Company, and 
US.W.A., 1229. 

bulletin on women in science and en- 
gineering prepared by Department of 
Labour, 1535. 

re publication of book Women at Work 
in Canada, by Women’s Bureau, Fe- 
deral Department of Labour, 1362. 

resolutions adopted at first constitutional 
convention of C.L.C., 649. 

resolution on restriction of employment 
of working mothers, defeated at con- 
vention of C.L.C., 654. 

recommendation of International Railway 

Brotherhoods re old age assistance, 53. 

enactment of Equal Pay Act, 721, 

provisions of Act, 1146. 

regulations under Mining Act, 303. 

enactment of Equal Pay Act, 721, pro- 

visions of Act, 1027. 

panel discussion on women at work— 

Soroptimist Clubs, Toronto, 631; re 

licensing of real estate brokers, 1537; 

recommendation of Provincial Fed- 

eration of Labour (T. and LC.) re 

minimum wage for women, 502. 

legal recognition to women in two 

professions, 263; survey of clerical 

workers’ wages and hours conducted 

by Montreal Board of Trade, 371; 

Montreal District Chamber of Com- 

merce formed by business women, 263. 

United Kingdom 

agreement reached on principle of equal 
pay for equal work for men and 
women, 1229. 

list of professions in which women receive 
equal pay with men, 1229. 

Germany 

number of women employers in West 
Germany, 1398. 

Court rules illegal to dismiss woman from 
her job when married, 1128. 


Man.: 


N.B.: 
NS.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


U.S.A. 


introduce equal pay bills in Senate and 
Congress, 375. 

more farmers’ wives working away from 
home, 1128. 

training of mature, college-educated women 
for teaching profession, 1536. 

wide recognition of women’s talents, skill 
and abilities, 1127. 

activities of “Harning 
Forum”, 1398. 

survey of job patterns of women gra- 
duates, 631. 


Opportunities 


45 per cent increase in number of working 
women in 15 years, 631. 

Employment Opportunities for Women in 
Beauty Service—bulletin issued by 
Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labour, 1398. 


Women’s Bureau (Federal Department of 
Labour): 

proceedings of Canadian Conference on 
Social Work, 1127. 

Occupations of University Women—results 
of questionnaire addressed by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, to 
members of Canadian Federation of 
University Women, 1511. 

re publication of book Women at Work in 
Canada, by Women’s Bureau, Federal 
Department of Labour, 1362. 


Woodworking Industry: 
U.S.A. 


Empire in Wood—history of carpenters’ 
union published by New York State 
School of Industrial and Labour Re- 
lations, 378. 


Work Accidents: 
See Accidents. 


Work Week: 
See Hours of Work. 


Working Conditions: 
See Employment Conditions. 


Working Mothers: 
See Womanpower. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Canada 


summary of 1955 edition of Workmen’s 
Compensation in Canada, published 
by Federal Department of Labour, 
284. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules on con- 
clusiveness of N.B. Compensation 
Board finding in subsequent negli- 
gence action, 1154. 

treatment of railway workers under Act 
criticized at triennial conference of 
C.B.R.E., 1236. 


| 
| 
| 
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Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 


Alta.: amended regulations under Work- 

men’s Compensation Act, 1572; bene- 

fits under Workmen’s Compensation 

Act increased, 722; activities of clinic 

for rehabilitation of injured workmen, 

opened by Workmen’s Compensation 

Board, 1397; amendments to Act re- 

quested by Federation of Labour (T. 

and L.C.), 267. 
amendments to safety provisions in 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 

724; accident prevention regulations 

under Workmen’s Compensation Act, 

302, 424, 881; schedule of industrial 

diseases under Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Act, 301, 425, 1038; Recommended 

Practices for Safe Shoring of Excava- 
tions—booklet issued by Workmen’s 

Compensation Board, 886; resolution 

adopted by Federation of Labour 

(C.C. of L.), 31, and by Federation of 
Labour (C.L.C.), 1490. 
amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1151; benefits un- 

der Workmen’s Compensation Act in- 

creased, 722; resolution adopted by 

Federation of Labour, 1491. 

: Supreme Court of Canada rules on 
conclusiveness of Compensation Board 
finding in subsequent negligence 
action, 1154; inclusion of pneumo- 
coniosis under Workmen’s ‘Com- 
pensation Act and increased benefits, 
recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 1254. 

Nfid.: legislation enacted in 1956, 1412; be- 

nefits under Workmen’s Compensation 
Act increased, 722; recommendation 
of Federation of Labour (T. and L.C.), 
381. 


BC: 


Man.: 


NS.: amendment to Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1028, benefits under Act 
increased, 722. 

Ont.: construction of new rehabilitation cen- 


tre near Toronto, 532; re inclusion of 
retail trade employees under Work- 
men’s Cémpensation Board, 1422; 
treatment of railway workers under 
Act criticized at triennial conference 
of C.B.R.E., 1236; death of Dr. Dou- 
glas James. Galbraith, former member 
of Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
1237; resolutions and recommendations 
of Federation of Labour (CC. of L.), 
284, 379; recommendations of Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour (T. and 
L.C.), 502; Workmen’s Compensation 
Act—amended regulations under Act, 
196; regulation under Act re em- 
ployees of Fire Department of City 


Workmen’s Compensation—Con. 
Ont—Con. 


of Hamilton, 95; benefits under Act 
increased, 722; amendment to Act 
re increase in compensation payment, 
1411. 


P.E.I.: recommendation of Labour Council 
(OC. of L.), 503. 


amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1289; provisions 
of Regulation No. 20, under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act re mine 
rescue stations, 1585; benefits under 
Act increased, 722; Superior Court, 
because time limit expired, dismisses 
action against third party in workmen’s 
compensation case, 1034. 

amended provisions of Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, 
1286; benefits under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act increased, 722, Fed- 
eration of Labour (C.C. of L.) re- 
commends amendment to Act, 29; 
resolution adopted at convention of 
Provincial Federation of Labour (T. 
and L.C.), 30. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Workshops: 
Canada 
discussion at annual meeting of I.A.P.ES., 
1005. 


World Calendar: 


headquarters of International World 
Calendar Association moved to Ottawa 
from New York, 262. 


Canada 
Hansard reference, 269. 


World Federation of Trade Unions: 


resolution on international trade union 
relations, defeated at convention of 
British TU.C, 1260: 


Yardmasters: 
See Railways. 


Young Workers: 
See Juvenile Employment. 


Youth Employment and Training: 
Canada 


persuade youth to finish training, C.M.A. 
head urges, 1360. 
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